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LETTER OF DEDICATION. 



To CHARLES JAMES WARD, Esq. 

It has long been one of my pleasantest anticipations to 
look forward to the time when I might offer to you, my old 
and dear friend, some such acknowledgment of the value I 
place on your affection for me, and of my grateful sense of 
the many acta of kindness by which that affection has been 
proved, as I now gladly offer in this place. In dedicating 
the present work to you, I fulfill therefore a pui-pose which, 
for some time past, I have sincerely desired to achieve ; and, 
more than that, I gain for myself the satisfaction of knowing 
that there ia one page, at least, of my book, on which I shall 
always look with unalloyed pleasure — the page that bears 
your name. 

I have founded the main event out of which this story 
springs on a fact within my own knowledge. In afterward 
shaping the course of the narrative thus suggested, I have 
guided it, as often as I could, wbero I knew by my own ex- 
perience, or by experience related to me by others, that it 
would touch on something real and true in its progress. 
My idea was that the more of the Actual I coald garner 
up as a text to apeak from, the more certain I might feel 
of the genuineness and value of the Idea! which was sure 
to spring out of it. Fancy and Imagination, Grace and 
Beauty, all those qualities which are to the work of Art 
what scent and color are to the flower, can only grow to- 
ward heaven by taking root in earth. Is not the noblest 
poetry of prose fiction the poetry of every-day truth? 

Pirecting my chavactei's and my story, then, toward the 
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IV DEDICATION. 

light of Reality wherever I could find it, I have not hesitated 
to violate some of the conventionalities of sentimental fic- 
tion. For instance, the first love-raeeting of two of the per- 
sonages in this book occurs (where the real love-meeting 
from which it is drawn oocuri-ed) in the very last place and 
under the very last circumstances which the artifices of sen- 
timental writing would sanction. Will my lovers excite 
ridicule instead of interest, because I have truly represented 
them as seeing each other where hundreds of other lovers 
have first seen each other, as hundreds of people will readily 
admit when they read the passage to which I refer? I am 
sanguine enough to think not. 

So again, in certain parts of this book where I have at- 
tempted to excite the suspense or pity of the reader, I have 
admitted aa perfectly fit accessories to the scene the most 
ordinary street-sounds that could be heard, and the most 
ordinary street-events that could occur, at the time and in 
the place represented — ^believing that by adding to truth, 
they were adding to tragedy — adding by all the force of 
fair contrast — adding as no artifices of mere writing possibly 
could add, lot them be ever so cunningly introduced by ever 
so crafty a hand. 

Allow me to dwell a moment longer on the story which 
these pages contain. 

Believing that the Novel and the Play are twin-sisters in 
the family of Piction \ that the one is a drama narrated, as 
the other is a drama acted ; and that all the strong and deep 
emotions which the Play-writer is privileged to excite, the 
Novel-writer is privileged to excite also, I have not thought 
it either politic or necessary, while adhering to realities, to 
adhere to every-day realities only. In other words, I have 
not stooped so low as to assure myself of the reader's belief 
in the probability of my story by never once calling on him 
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for the exercise of his faith. Those extraordinary accidents 
and events which happen to few men seemed to me to be ag 
legitimate materials for fictiOQ to work with — when there 
was a good object in using them— as the ordinary accidents 
and events which may, and do, happen to us all. By appeal- 
ing to genuine sources of interest within the reader's own ex- 
perience, I could certainly gain his attention to begin with ; 
but it would be only by appealing to other sources (as genu- 
iae in their way) beyond his own experience that I could 
hope to fix his interest and excite his suspense, to occnpy his 
deeper feelings, or to stir his nobler thoughts. 

In writing thus — briefly and very generally (for I must 
not delay you too long from the story) — I can but repeat, 
though I hope almost unnecessarily, that I am now only 
speaking of what I have tried to do. Between the purpose 
hinted at here, and the execution of that purpose contained 
in the succeeding pages, lies the broad line of separation 
which distinguishes between the will and the deed. How 
far I may fall short of another man's standard, remains to be 
discovered. How far I have fallen short of my own, I know 
painfully welL 

One word more on the manner in which the purpose of 
the following pages is worked out — and I have done. 

Nobody who admits that the business of fiction is to ex- 
hibit human life can deny that scenes of misery and crime 
must of necessity, while human nature remains what it is, 
form part of that exhibition. Nobody can assert that such 
scenes are unproductive of useful results when they are turned 
to a plainly and purely moral purpose. If I am asked why 1 
have written certain scenes in this book, my answer is to be 
found in the universally accepted truth which the preceding 
words express. I have a right to appeal to that truth, for 
I guided myself by it throughout. In deriving the lesson 
A 2 
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which the following pages contain from those examples of 
error and crime which woold most strikingly and naturally 
teach it, I determined to do justice to the honesty of my 
object by speaking out. In drawing the two characters 
whose actions bring about the darker scenes of my story, I 
did not forget that it was my duty, while striving to portray 
them naturally, to put them to a good moral use ; and at 
some sacriflce, in certain places, of dramatic effect (though I 
trust with no sacrifice of truth to Nature), I have shown the 
conduct of the vile, as always, in a greater or less degree, 
associated with something that is selfish, contemptible, or 
cruel in motive. Whether any of my better characters may 
succeed in endearing themselves to the reader, I know not; 
but this I do certainly know — that I shall in no instance 
cheat him out of his sympathies in favor of the bad. 

To those persons who dissent from the broad principles 
here adverted to ; who deny that it is the novelist's vocation 
to do more than merely amuse them; who shrink from all 
honest and serious reference, in books, to subjects which 
they think of in private and talk of in public every where ; 
who see covert implications where nothing is implied, and 
improper allusions where nothing improper is alluded to; 
whose innocence is in the word, and not in the thought; 
whose morality stops at the tongue, and never gets on to 
the heart — to those persons, I should consider it loss of time, 
and worse, to offer any further explanation of my motives 
than the sufficient explanation which I have given already. 
I do not address myself to them in this boob, and shall never 
think of addressing myself to them in any other. 

Those words formed part of the original introduction to 
this novel. . I wrote them nearly ten yeara since; and what 
I said then, I say now. 
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" Basil " was the second work of fiction wbich I produced. 
On its appearance, it was condemned otf-hand by a certain 
class of readers as an outrage on their sense of propriety. 
Conscious of having designed and written my story with the 
strictest regard to true delicacy, as distinguiehed from false, 
I allowed the prurient misinterpretation of certain perfect- 
ly innocent passages in this book to assert itself as offensively 
as it pleased, without troubling myself to protest against an 
expression of opinion which aroused in me no other feeling 
than a feeling of contempt. I knew that "Basil" had noth- 
ing to fear from pure-minded readers; and I left those pages 
to stand or fall on such merits as they possessed. Slowly 
and surely, my story forced its way, through all adverse criti- 
cism, to a place in the public favor which it has never lost 
since. Some of the most valued friends I now possess were 
made for me by " Basil." Some of the most gratifying rec- 
ognitions of my laboi-s which I have received, from readers 
personally strangei-s to mo, have been recognitions of the 
purity of this story, from the first page to the last. All the 
indulgence I need now ask for "Basil" is indulgence for lit- 
erary defects, which are the result of inexperience, which no 
correction can wholly remove, and which no one sees more 
plainly, after a lapse of ten years, than the writer himself. 

I have only to add that the present edition of this book is 
the first which has had the benefit of my careful revision. 
While the incidents of the story remain exactly what they 
were, the language in which they are told has been, I hope, 
in many cases greatly altered for the better. 

WlLKIK COLLIKS. 
HiELEY Street, London, Jnlij, 1862. 
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r. 

What am I now about to write ? 

The history of little more than the events of one year, ont 
of the twenty-four years of my life. 

Why do I undertake such an employment as this? 

Perhaps because I tbink that my narrative may do good; 
because I bope that one day it may be put to some warning 
use. I am now about to relate the story of an error, inno- 
cent in its beginning, guilty in its progress, fatal in its re- 
sults; and I would fain hope that my plain and trne record 
will show that this error was not committed altogether with- 
out excuse. When these pages are found after my death, 
they will perhaps be calmly read and gently judged, as rel- 
ics solemnized by the atoning shadows of the grave. Then 
the hard sentence against me may be repented of; the chil- 
dren of the next generation of our house may be taught to 
Speak charitably of my memory, and may often, of their own 
accord, think of me kindly in the thoughtful watches of the 
night. 

Prompted by these motives, and by others which I feel 
but can not analyze, I now begin my self-imposed occupaf 
tion. Hidden amid the far hills of the far West of England, 
surrounded only by the few simple inhabitants of a fishicg 
hamlet on the Cornish coast, there is little fear that my at- 
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tention will be distracted from my task ; and as little chanoo 
that any indolence on my part will delay its speedy accom- 
plishment. I live under a threat of impending hostility, 
which may descend and overwhelm me, I know not how 
soon or in what mannei'. An enemy, determined and dead- 
ly, patient alike to wait days or yeara for hia opportunity, is 
ever lurking after me in the dark. In entering on my new 
employment, I can not say of my time that it may be mine 
for another hour ; of my life, that it may last til! evening. 

Thus it is as no leisure work that I begin my narrative — 
and begin it, too, on my birthday 1 On this day I complete 
my twenty-fourth year— the first new year of my life which 
has not been greeted by a single kind word or a single lov- 
ing wish. But one look of welcome can still find me in my 
solitude — the lovely morning look of nature, as I now see it 
from the casement of ray room. Brighter and brighter shines 
out the lusty sun from banks of purple, rainy cloud; fishei-- 
men aro spreading their nets to dry on the lower declivities 
of the rocks ; children, are playing round the boats drawn 
up on the beacb ; the sea-breezo blows fresh and pure to- 
ward the sliore — all objects are brilliant to look on, all 
sounds are pleasant to hear, as my pen traces the fii^st lines 
which open the story of ray life. 



IL 

I AM the second eon of an English gentleman of large for- 
tune. Our family is, I believe, one of the most ancient in 
this country. On my father's side, it dates back beyond the 
Conquest ; on my mother's, it is not so old, bttt the pec " 
is nobler. Besides my elder brother, I have one i 
younger than myself My mother died shortly after g 
birth to her last child. 

Circumstances, which will appear hereafter, have forced me 
to abandon my father's name. I have been obliged in honor 
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to resign it; and in honor I abstain from mentioning it here. 
Accordingly, at the head of these pages, I have only placed 
my Christian name — not considering it of any importance to 
add the saroame which I have assumed, and which I may, 
perhaps, be obliged to change for some other at no very dis- 
tant period. It will now, I hope, be understood from the 
outset why I never mention my brother and sister but by 
their Christian names ; why a blank occurs wherever my fa- 
ther's name should appear ; why my own is kept concealed 
in this narrative, as it is kept concealed in the world. 

The story of my boyhood and youth has little to interest 
— nothing that is new. My education was the education of 
hundreds of others in my rank of life. I was first taught at 
a public school, and then went to college to complete what 
is termed " a liberal education." 

My life at college has not left me a single pleasant recol- 
lection. I found sycophancy established there as a princi- 
ple of action ; flaunting on the lord's gold tassel in the street ; 
enthroned on the lord's dais in the dining-room. The most 
learned student in my college — the man whose life was most 
exemplary, whose acquirements were most admirable — was 
shown me sitting, as a commoner, in the lowest place. The 
heir to an earldom, who had failed at the last examination, 
was pointed out a few minutes afterward, dining in solitary 
grandeur at a raised table, above the reverend scholars who 
had turned him back as a dunce. I had just anived at the 
university, and had just been congratulated on entering " a 
venerable seminary of learning and religion." 

Trite and commonplace though it be, I mention this cir- 
cumstance attending my introduction to college, because it 
formed the first cause which tended to diminish my faith in 
the institution to which I was attached. I soon gi-ew to re- 
gard my uijiversity training as a sort of necessary evil, to 
be patiently submitted to. I read for no honors, and joined 
no particular set of men. I studied the literature of Fi-ance, 
Italy, and Gei-many; just kept up my classical knowledge 
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sufficiently to take my degree ; and left college -with no oth- 
er reputation than a reputation for indolence and reserve. 

When I returned home, it was thought necessary, as I was 
a younger son, and could inherit none of the landed property 
of the family, except in the case of my brother's dying with- 
out children, that I should belong to a profession. My fa- 
ther had the patronage of Bome valuable "livings," and good 
interest with more than ono member of the government. 
The church, tho army, the navy, and, in the last instance, the 
bar, were offered me to choose from. I selected the last. 

My father appeared to be a little astonished at my choice ; 
but he made no remark on it, except simply telling me not 
to forget that the bar was a good stepping-stone to parlia- 
ment. My real ambition, however, was not to make a name 
in parliament, but a name in literature. I had already en- 
gaged myself in the hard but glorious service of the pen ; 
and I was determined to persevere. The profession which 
offered me the greatest facilities for pursuing my project 
was the profession which I was ready to prefer. So I chose 
the bar. 

Thus I entered life under the fairest auspices. Though a 
younger son, I knew that my father's wealth, exclusive of 
Ills landed property, secured me an independent income far 
beyond my wants. I had no extravagant habits; no tastes 
that I could not gratify as soon as formed ; no cares or re- 
sponsibilities of any kind. I might practice my profession 
or not, just as I chose. I could devote myself wholly and 
unreservedly to literature, knowing that in my case the 
struggle for fame could never be identical — terribly, though 
gloriously identical— with the struggle for bread. For me, 
the morning sunshine of life was sunshine without a cloud ! 

I might attempt, in this place, to sketch my own character 
as it was at that time. But what man can say, "I will 
sound tho depth of my own vices, and measure the height of 
my own virtaes," and be as good as his word? We can 
neither know nor judge ourselves; others may judge, but 
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can not know ns ; God ilone judges, and knows too. Let 
my character appea — is fai is any hnman character can 
appear in its integr ty n th s \ oild — in my actions, when I 
describe the one eventful i ib'sac'e n my life which foi-ms the 
basis of this narrat \e 1 1 ti e mean time, it is first neces- 
sary that I should bay moie ab t the members of my fam- 
ily. Two of them, at least, will bo found important to the 
progress of events in these pages. I make no attempt to 
judge their characters; I only describe them — whether 
rightly or wrongly, I know not — as they appeared to me. 



III. 

I ALWAYS considered my father — I speak of him in the past 
tense, because we are now separated forever; because he is 
henceforth as dead to me as if the gi'ave had closed over 
him — I always considered my father to be the proudest man 
I ever knew ; the pi'ond^t man I ever heard of. His was 
not that conventional pride which the popular notions are 
fond of characterizing by a stiff, stately carriage ; by a rigid 
expression of features ; by a hard, severe intonation of voice ; 
by set speeches of contempt for poverty and rage, and rhap- 
sodical braggadocio about rank and breeding. My father's 
pride had nothing of this abont it. It was that quiet, nega- 
tive, courteous, inbred pride, which only the closest observa- 
tion could detect; which no ordinary observers ever de- 
tected at all. 

Who that observed him in communication with any of 
the farmei'S on any of his estates — who that saw the man- 
ner in which he lifted his hat when he accidentally met any 
of those farmers' wives — who that noticed his hearty wel- 
come to the man of the people, when tbat man happened to be 
a man of geniua — would have thougbt him proud? On such 
occasions as these, if he had any pride, it was impossible to 
detect it. But seeing him when, for instance, an author and 
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a new-made peei- of no ancestry entered his house together 
—observing merely the entirely different manner in which 
he shook hands with each— remarking that the polite cordi- 
ality was all for the man of letters, who did not contest his 
family rank with him, and the polite formality all for the 
man of title, who did — you discovered where and how he 
was proud in an instant. Here lay his fretful point. The 
aristocracy of rank, as separate from the aristocracy of an- 
cestry, was no aristocracy for htm. He was jealous of it; 
he hated it. Commoner though he was, he considered him- 
self the social superior of any man, from a baronet up to a 
duke, whose family was less ancient than his own. 

Among a host of instances of this peculiav pride of his 
which I could cite, I remember one, characteristic enough to 
be taken as a sample of all the rest. It happened when I 
was quite a child, and was told me by one of my uncles — 
now dead — who witnessed the circumstance himself, and al- 
ways made a good story of it to the end of his life. 

A merchant of enormous wealth, who had recently been 
raised to the peerage, was staying at one of our country- 
houses. His daughter, my uncle, and an Italian abb6 were 
the only guests besides. The merchant was a portly, pur- 
ple-faced man, who bore his new honors with a curious mixt- 
ure of assumed pomposity and natural good-humor. The 
abbfi was dwarfish and deformed, lean, sallow, sharp-feat- 
ured, with bright, bird -like eyes, and a low, liquid voice. 
He was a political refugee, dependent for the bread he ate 
on the money he received for teaching languages. , He might 
have been a beggar from the streets ; and still my father 
would have treated him as the principal guest in the house, 
for this all-sufficient reason — he was a direct descendant of 
one of the oldest of those famous Roman families whose 
names are part of the history of the Civil Wars in Italy. 

On the flrst day, the party assembled for dinner comprised 
the merchant's daughter, my mother, an old lady who had 
once been her governess, and had always lived with her since 
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licr niaiTiage, the new lord, the atb^, my father, and my 
uncle. When dinnei' was announced, the peer advanced io 
iiow-tlown dignity to offer his arm as a matter of course to 
my mother. My father's pale face flushed crimson in a mo- 
ment. He touched the magnificent merchant-lord on the 
arm, and pointed significantly, with a low bow, toward the 
decrepit old lady who had once been my mother's governess. 
Then walking to the other end of the room, where the penni- 
less abbS was looking over a book in a corner, he gravely 
and courteously led the little, defonned, limping language- 
master, clad in a long, thi^eadbare black coat, up to my 
mother (whose shoulder the abba's head hardly reached), 
held the door open for them to pass out first with liia own 
hand, politely invited the new nobleman, who stood half 
paralyzed between confusion and astonishment, to follow 
with the tottering old lady on his arm, and then returned 
to lead the peer's daughter down to dinner himself He only 
resumed his wonted expression and manner when he had 
seen the little abb6 — the squalid, half-starved representative 
of mighty barons of the olden time — seated at the highest 
place of the table by my mother's side. 

It was by such accidental circumstances as these that you 
discovered how far he was proud. ,He never boasted of his 
ancestors ; he never even spoke of them, except when he was 
questioned on the subject ; but he never forgot them. They 
were the very breath of his life ; the deities of his eocial 
worship; the family treasures to be held precious beyond 
all lands and all wealth, all ambitions and all glories, by his 
children and his children's children to the end of their race. 

In home-life he performed his duties toward his family 
honorably, delicately, and kindly. I believe in his own way 
he loved us all ; but we, his descendants, had to share his 
heart with his ancestors — we were bis household property as 
well as his children. Every fair liberty was given to us; 
every fair indulgence was granted to us. He never displayed 
any suspicion or any undue severity. We were taught by 
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his direction that to disgrace our family, either by word or 
action, was the one fatal crime which could never he forgot- 
ten and never he pardoned. We were formed, under his su- 
perintendence, in principles of religion, honor, and industry ; 
and the rest was left to our own moral sense, to our own 
comprehension of the duties and privileges of our station. 
There was no one point in his conduct toward any of us that 
we could complain of; and yet there was something always 
incomplete in our domestic relations. 

It may eeem incomprehensible, even ridiculous, to aome 
persona, but it is nevertheless true, that we were none of us 
ever on intimate terms with him. I mean by this, that he 
was a father to us, bet never a companion. There w^ some- 
thing in hie manner, his quiet and unchanging manner, which 
kept ue almost unconsciously i-estmined. I never in my life 
felt lees at my ease- — I knew not why at the time — than when 
I occasionally dined alone with him. I never confided to 
him my echemes for amusement as a boy, or mentioned 
more than generally my ambitious hopes as a young man. 
It was not that he would have received such confidences 
with ridicule or severity — he was incapable of it; bat that 
he seemed above them ; unfitted to enter into them ; too far 
removed by his own thoughts from such thoughts as ours. 
Thus ail holiday conncils were held with old servants; thus 
my first pages of manuscript, when I first tried authorship, 
were read by my sister, and never penetrated into my father's 
study. 

Again, his mode of testifying displeasure toward my 
brother or myself had something terrible in its calmness, 
something tliat we never forgot, and always dreaded as the 
worst calamity that could befall us. 

Whenever, as boys, we committed some boyish fault, be 
never displayed outwardly any irritation — he simply altered 
his manner toward us altogether. We were not soundly 
lectured, or vehemently threatened, or positively punished 
in any way ; but, when we came in contact with him, we 
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weve treated with a cold, contemptaous politeness (especially 
if our fault showed a tendency to any thing mean or uiigen- 
tlemaulike) which cut us to the heart. On these occasions 
we were not addressed by our Christian names; if we ac- 
cidentally met him out of doors, he was sure to turn aside 
and avoid us ; if we asked a question, it was answered in the 
briefest possible manner, as if we had been strangers. His 
whole course of conduct said, as though in bo many words 
— You have rendered yourselves unfit to associate with your 
father, and he is now making you feel that unfitness as 
deeply aa he does. We were left in this domestic purgatory 
foi' days, sometimes for weeks together., To our boyish feel- 
ings (to mine especially) there was no ignominy like it, while 
it lasted. 

I know not on what terms my father lived with my moth- 
er. Toward my sister his demeanor always exhibited some- 
thing of the old-fashioned, affectionate gallantry of a former 
age. He paid her the same attention that he would have 
paid to the highest lady in the land. He led her into the 
dioing-room, when we were alone, exactly as he would have 
led a duchess into a banqueting-hall. He would allow us, 
as boys, to quit the breakfast -table before he had risen him- 
self, but never before she had left it. If a servant failed in 
duty toward him, the servant was often 'forgiven; if toward 
her, the servant was sent away on the spot. His daughter 
was in his eyes the representative ofher mother: the mistress 
of his house, as well as his child. It was curious to see the 
mixture of high-bred courtesy and fatherly lovo in his man- 
ner as he just gently touched her forehead with his lips 
when he first saw her in the morning. 

In person, my father was of not more than middle height. 
He was very slenderly and delicately made ; his head small, 
and well-set on his shoulders ; his forehead more broad than 
lofty ; hia complexion singularly pale, except in moments of 
agitation, when I have already noticed its tendency to flush 
all over ill an instant. His eyes, large and gray, had eomc- 
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thing commanding in their look; they gave a certain un- 
changing firmness and dignity to his expression not often 
met with ; they betrayed his birth and breeding, his old 
ancestral prejudices, his chivalroaa sense of honor, in every 
glance. It requii-ed, indeed, all the masculine energy of look 
about the upper part of his face to redeem the lower part 
from an appearance of effeminacy, so delicately was it 
moulded in its fine Norman outline. His smile was remark- 
. able for its sweetness — it was almost like a woman's smile. 
In speaking, too, his lips often trembled as women's do. If 
he ever laughed, as a young man, bis laugh must have been 
very clear and musical ; but since I can recollect him, I never 
heard it. In his happiest moments, in the gayest society, I 
have only seen him smile. 

There were other characteristics of my father's disposition 
and manner which I might mention ; but they will appear 
to greater advantage, perhaps, hereafter, connected with cir- 
cumstances which especially called them forth. 



ly. 

When a family is possessed of large landed property, the 
individual of that family who shows least interest in its wel- 
fare — who is least fond of home, least connected by his own 
sympathies with his i-elativcs, least ready to learn his duties 
or admit his responsibilities— is often that very individual 
who is to succeed to the family inheritance — the eldest son. 

My brother Ralph was no exception to this remark. We 
we were educated together. After our education was com- 
pleted, I never saw him, except for short periods. He was 
almost always on the Continent for some years after he left 
college. And when he returned definitely to England, he 
did not return to live under our roof. Both in town and 
country be was onr visitor, not our inmate. 

I recollect him at school— stronger, taller, handsomer than 
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I was ; far beyond me in popularity among the little com- 
muiiity we lived with ; the first to lead a daring exploit, the 
last to abandon it ; now at the bottom of the class, now at 
the top — -just that sort of gay, boisterous, fine-looking, dare- 
devil boy whom old people would instinctively turn round 
and smile after as they passed him by in a morning walk. 

Then, at college, he became illustrious among rowers and 
cricketers, renowned as a pistol shot, dreaded as a single- 
stick player, Ko wine-parties in the univei-sity were such 
wine-parties as bis ; tradesmen gave him the first choice of 
every thing that was new ; young ladies in the town fell in 
love with him by dozens; young tutors, with a tendency to 
dandyism, copied the cut of his coat and the tie of his cra- 
vat ; even the awful heads of houses looked leniently on his 
delinquencies. The gay, hearty, handsome young English 
gentleman carried a charm about him that subdued every 
body. Though I was his favorite butt, both at school and 
college, I never qiian-eled with him in my life. I always let 
him ridicule niy dress, manners, and habits in his own reck- 
less, boisterous way, as if it had been a part of hia birthright 
privilege to laugh at me as much as he chose. 

Thus far my father had no worse ansietiee about him than 
those occasioned by his high spirits and his heavy debts. 
Bat when he returned home — when the debts had been paid, 
and it was next thought necessary to drill the free, careless 
energies into something like nseful discipline — then my fa- 
ther's trials and difficulties began in earnest. 

It was impossible to make Balph comprehend and appre- 
ciate his position, as he was desired to comprehend and ap- 
preciate it. The steward gave up in despair all attempls 
to enlighten him about the extent, value, and management 
of the estates he was to inherit. A vigorous effort was made 
to inspire him with ambition ; to get him to go into parlia- 
ment. He laughed at the idea. A commission in the Guards 
was nest offered to him. He refused it, because he would 
never be buttoned up in a red coat ; because he would submit 
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to no restraints, fashionable or military; because, in short, 
he was determined to be his own master. My father talk- 
ed to him by the hour together about his duties and bis 
prospects, the cultivation of his mind, the example of his an- 
cestors; and talked in vain. He yawned and fidgeted over 
the emblazoned pages of his family pedigree whenever they 
were opened before him. 

In the country he cared for nothing but hunting and 
shooting — it was as difficult to make him go to a grand 
connty dinner-party as to make him go to church. In town 
he haunted the theatres, behind the scenes as well as before ; 
entertained actoi-s and actresses at Richmond ; ascended in 
balloons at Yauxhall; went about with detective police- 
men, seeing life among pickpockets and house-breakers ; be- 
longed to a whist club, a supper club, a catch club, a box- 
ing club, a picnic club, an amateur theatrical club ; and, in 
short, lived such a careless, convivial life that my father, out- 
raged in every one of bis family prejudices and family re- 
finements, almost ceased to speak to him, and saw him as 
rarely as possible. Occasionally my sister's interference rec- 
onciled them again for a short time ; her influence, gentle as 
it was, was always powerfully felt for good, but she could 
not change my brother's nature. Persuade and entreat as 
anxiously as she might, he was always sure to forfeit the pa- 
ternal favor again a few days after he had been restored 
to it. 

At last matters were brought to their climax by an awk- 
ward love adventure of Ralph's with one of our tenants' 
daughters. My father acted with his usual decision on the 
occasion. He determined to apply a desperate remedy: to 
let the refractory eldest son run through his career in fi'ce- 
dom, abroad, until he had well wearied himself, and could 
return home a sobered man. Accordingly he procured for 
my brother an attache's place in a foreign embassy, and in- 
sisted on his leaving England forthwith. For once in a 
way, Halph was docile. He knew and cared nothing about 
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diplomacy; but h^ liked the idea of living on the (Jontinent, 
BO he took his leave of home with hia beet grace. My father 
saw him depart, with ill-concealed agitation and apprehen- 
sion ; although he affected to feel satisfied that, flighty and 
idle as Ralph was, he was incapable of volnntarily diahonor- 
ing his family, even in his most reckless moods. 

After this we heard little from my brother. Hia letters 
were few and short, and generally ended with petitions for 
money. The only important news of him that reached us, 
reached us through public channels. 

He was making quite a Continental reputation — a repu- 
tation, the bare mention of which made ray father wince, 
lie had fought a duel; he had imported a new dance from 
Hungary ; he had contrived to get the smallest groom that 
ever was seen behind a cabriolet; he had carried off the 
reigning beauty among the opera-dancers of the day from all 
competitors; a great French cook had composed a great 
French dish, and christened it by his name ; he was under- 
stood to be the " unknown friend " to whom a literary Polish 
countess had dedicated her "Letters against the Restraint of 
the Marriage Tie ;" a female German metaphysician, sixty 
years old, had fallen (Platonically) in love with him, and had 
taken to writing erotic romances in her old age. Such were 
some of the rumors that reached my father's ears on the sub- 
ject of his son and heir ! 

After a long absence, he came home on a visit. How well 
I remember the astonishment he produced in the whole 
household ! He had become a foreigner in manners and ap- 
pearance. His mustachios were magnificent ; miniature toys 
in gold and jewelry hung in clusters from his watch-chain; 
his shirt-front was a perfect filigree of lace and cambric. He 
brought with him his own boxes of choice liquore and per- 
fumes ; his own smart, impudent French valet ; his own trav- 
eling book-case of French novels, which he opened with hia 
own golden key. He drank nothing but chocolate in the 
morning ; he had long interviews with the cook, and revolu- 
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lionized our dinner-table. All tbe French newspapers ^ifere 
sent to him by a London agent. He altered the arrange- 
ments of his bedroom ; no servant but his own valet was 
permitted to enter it. Family portraits that hung there 
were turned to the walls, and portraits of French actresses 
and Italian singers were stuck to the back of the canvases. 
Then he displaced a beautiful little ebony cabinet which had 
been in the family three hundred yeare, and set up in its 
stead a Cyprian temple of his own, in miniature, with crystal 
doors, behind which hung locks of hair, rings, notes written 
on blush-oolored paper, and other love-tokens kept as senti- 
mental relics. His influence became all-pervading among us. 
He seemed to communicate to the house the change that had 
taken place in himself, from the reckless, rackety young En- 
glishman to the super-exquisite foreign dandy. It was as if 
the fiery, effervescent atmosphere of the Boulevards of Paris 
had insolently penetrated into the old English mansion, and 
ruffled and infected its quiet native air to the remotest cor- 
ners of the place. 

My father was even move dismayed than displeased by the 
alteration in my brother's habits and manners — the eldest 
son was now further from his ideal of what an eldest son 
should be than ever. As for fnends and neighbors, Ralph 
was heartily feared and disliked by them before he had been 
in the house a week. He had an ironically patient way of 
listening to their conversation ; an ironically respectful man- 
ner of demolishing their old-fashioned opinions, and correct- 
ing their slightest mistakes, which secretly aggravated them 
beyond endurance. It was worse still when my father, in 
despair, tried to tempt him into marriage, as the one final 
chance of working his reform ; and invited half the marriage- 
able young ladies of our acquaintance to the house for his 
especial benefit. 

Ralph had never shown much fondness at home for the re- 
finements of good female society. Abroad he had lived as 
exclusively as he possibly could among women whose char- 
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actei'B ranged downward by iDfinitesimal degrees from the 
mysteriously doubtful to the notoriously bad. The high- 
ly bred, highly refined, highly accomplished young English 
beauties had no charm for him. He detected at once the 
domestic conspiracy of which he was destined to become the 
victim. He often came up stairs at night into my bedroom ; 
and while he was amusing himself by derisively kicking 
about my simple clothes and simple toilette apparatus, while 
he was laughing in his old careless way at my quiet habits 
and monotonoas life, used to slip in, parenthetically, all sorts 
of sarcasms about our young lady guests. To him their 
manncre were horribly inanimate ; their innocence, hypocrisy 
of education. Pure complexions and regular features were 
very well, he said, as far as they went ; but when a girl cowld 
not walk properly, when she shook hands with you with cold 
fingers, when having good eyes she coold not make a stimu- 
lating use of them, then it was time to sentence the regular 
features and pure complexions to be taken back forthwith to 
the nursery from which they came. For his part, he missed 
the convei-sation of his witty Polish countess, and longed for 
another pancake-supper with his favorite grisettes. 

The failure of my father's last experiment with Ralph 
soon became apparent. Watchful and experienced mothers 
began to suspect that my brother's method of flirtation was 
dangerous, and his style of waltzing improper. One or two 
ultra-cautious parents, alai-med by the laxity of his mannera 
and opinions, removed their daughters out of harm's way by 
shortening their visits. The rest were spared any such ne- 
cessity. My father suddenly discovered that Ralph was de- 
voting himself rather too significantly to a young married 
woman who was staying in the housa The same day he had 
!i long private interview with my brother. What passed be- 
tween them, I know not ; but it must have been something 
serious. Ralph came out of my fathei-'s private study, very 
pale and very silent ; ordered his luggage to be packed di- 
rectly ; aod the next morning departed, with his French 
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valet, and his multifarious French goods and chattels, for the 
Continent, 

Another interval passed ; and then we had another short 
visit from him. He was stili unaltered. My fathei^'s tem- 
per suffered under this second disappointment. He became 
more fretful and silent; more apt to take offense than had 
heen his wont. I particularly mention the change thus pro- 
duced in his disposition, because that change was destined, 
at no very distant period, to act fatally upon me. 

On this last occasion, also, there was another serious dis- 
agreement between father and son ; and Ralph left England 
again in much the same way that he had left it before. 

Shortly after that second departure, we heai'd that he had 
altered his manner of life. He had contracted, what would 
be termed in the Continental code of morals, a refoi'matory 
attachment to a woman older than himself, who was living 
separated from her husband when he met with her. It was 
this lady's lofty, ambition to be Mentor and mistress, both 
together ! And she soon proved hei-self to be well qualified 
for her courageous undertaking. To the astonishment of 
every one who knew him, Ralph suddenly turned economical ; 
and soon afterward actually resigned his post af the em- 
bassy, to be out of the way of temptation 1 Since that he 
has returned to England ; has devoted himself to collecting 
snuff-boxes and learning the violin; and is now living 
quietly in the suburbs of London, still under the inspec- 
tion of the resolute female missionary who firat worked his 

Whether he will ever become the high-minded, high-prin- 
cipled country gentleman that my father has always desired 
to see him, it is useless for me to guess. On the domains 
which he is to inherit, I shall never perhaps set foot again; 
in the halls where be will one day preside as master, 1 shall 
never more be sheltered. Let mo now quit the subject of 
my elder brother, and turn to a theme which is nearer to my 
heart ; dear to me as the last remembrance left that I can 
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love ; precious beyond all treasures in my solitucle and my 
exile fivtm home. 

My sister ! — well may I linger over your beloved name in 
soch a record as this. A little further on, and the darkness 
of crime and grief will encompass me; bei-e my recollections 
of you kindle liko a pure light before my eyes — doubly pure 
by contrast with what lies beyond. May your kind eyes, 
love, be the first that fall on these pages, when tho writer 
has parted from them forever! May your tender hand be 
the first that touches these leaves, when mine is cold ! Back- 
ward in my narrative, Clara, wherever I have but casually 
mentioned my sister, the pen has trembled and stood still. 
At this place, 'where all my remembrances of you throng 
upon me unrestrained, the tears gather fast and thick be- 
yond control ; and, for the first time since I began my task, 
my courage and my calmness fail me. 

It is useless to persevere longer. My hand trembles ; my 
eyes grow dimmer and dimmer. I must close my labors for 
the day, and go forth to gather strength and resolution for 
tO-moiTOW on the hill-topa that overlook the sea. 



Mt sister Clara is four years younger than I am. In form 
of face, in complexion, and — except the eyes — in features, 
she bears a striking resemblance to my father. Her expres- 
sion, however, must be very like what my mother's was. 
Whenever I have looked at her in her silent and thoughtful 
moments, she has always appeared to freshen, and even to 
inci-ease my vague, childish recollections of our lost mother. 
Her eyes have that slight tinge of melancholy in their ten- 
derness, and that peculiar softness in their repose, which is 
only seen in blue eyes. Her complexion, pale as my father's 
when she is neither speaking nor moving, has in a far greater 
degree than his the tendency to flush, not merely in mo- 
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meiita of agitation, bat even when she is wallting', or talting 
on any sabject that interests her. Without this peculiarity, 
hev paleness would be a defect. With it, the absence of any 
color in her complexion but the fugitive uncertain color 
which I have described would to some eyes debar her from 
any claims to beauty. And a beauty perbaps she is not — at 
least, in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 

The lower pait of her face ie rather too small for the up- 
per ; her figure is too slight ; the sensitiveness of her nervous 
organization is too constantly visible in her actions and her 
looks. She would not fix attention and admiration in a box 
at the opera ; very few men passing her in the sti-eet would 
turn round to look after her ; very few women would regard 
her with that slightingly attentive stare, that steady de- 
preciating scrutiny, which a dashing, decided beauty so often 
receives (and so often ti-inmphs in receiving) from her per- 
sonal infeiiors among her own sex. The greatest charms 
that my sister has on the surface, come from beneath it. 

When you really knew her, when she spoke to you freely, 
as to a friend — then the attraction of her voice, her smile, 
her manner, impressed you indescribably. Her slightest 
words and her commonest actions interested and delighted 
you, you knew not why. There was a beauty about her un- 
assuming simplicity, her natural — exquisitely natural — kind- 
ness of heart and word and manner, which preserved its 
own unobtrusive influence over you, in spite of all other 
rival influences, be they what they might. Tou missed and 
thought of her, when you were fresh from the society of the 
most beautiful and the most brilliant women. You i-emem- 
bered a few kind, pleasant words of hers when you forgot 
the wit of the wittiest ladies, the leaming of the most 
learned. The influence thus possessed, and unconsciously 
possessed, by my sister over every one with whom she came 
in contact— over men especially — may, I think, be very sim- 
ply accounted for in very few sentences. 

We live in an age when too many women appear to be 
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ambitious of morally uiiBesing tlieraselvcs before society by 
aping the language and the manners of men — especially in 
reference to that miserable modera dandyism of demeanor 
which aims at repressing all betrayal of warmth of feeling ; 
which abstains from displaying any enthusiasm on any sub- 
ject whatever; which, in short, labors to make the fashion- 
able imperturbability of the face the faithful reflection of 
the fashionable imperturbability of the m.ind. Women of 
this exclusively modern order like to use slang expressions 
in their conversation; assume a bastard-masculine abrupt- 
ness in their manners, a bastard-masculine license in their 
opinions; affect to ridicule those outward developments of 
feeling which pass under the general appellation of " senti- 
ment," Nothing impresses, agitates, amuses, or delights 
them in a hearty, natural, womanly way. Sympathy looks 
ironical, if they ever show it ; love seems to be an aflFair of 
calculation or mockery or contemptuous sufferance, if they 
ever feel it. 

To women such as these, my sister Clara presented as 
complete a contrast as .could well be conceived. In this 
contrast lay the secret of her influence, of the voluntary 
tribute of love and admii-ation which followed her wherever 
she went. 

Few men have not tbeir secret moments of deep feeling — 
moments when, amid the wretched trivialities and hypoc- 
risies of modern society, the image will present itself to' 
their minds of some woman, fresh, innocent, gentle, sincere ; 
some woman whose emotions are still warm and impressible, 
whose affections and sympathies can still appear in her ac- 
tions and give the color to her thoughts ; some woman in 
whom we could put as perfect faith and trust as if we were 
children ; whom we despair of finding near the hardening 
influences of the world ; whom we could scarcely venture to 
look for, except in solitary places far away in the country ; 
in little rural shrines, shut up from society, among woods 
and fields, and lonesome boundary hills. When any v 
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happen to realize, or nearly to realize, such an image as this, 
they possess that universal influence which no rivalry can 
ever approach. On them really depends, and by them is 
really preserved, that claim upon the sincere respect and ad- 
miration of men on which the power of the whole sex is 
based — the power so often assumed by the many, bo rarely 
possessed but by the few. 

It was thus with ray sister. Thus, wherever she went, 
though without either the inclination or the ambition to 
shine, she eclipsed women who were her superiors in beauty, 
in accomplishments, in brilliancy of manners and conversa- 
tion — conquering by no other weapon than the purely femi- 
nine charm of every thing she said and every thing she did. 

But it was not amid the gayety and grandeur of a London 
season that her character was displayed to the greatest ad- 
vantage. It was when she was living where she loved to 
live, in the old countvy-house, among the old friends and old 
servants who would every one of them have died a hundred 
deaths for her sake, that you could study and love her best. 
Then the charm there was in the mere presence of the kind, 
gentle, happy young English girl, who could enter into every 
body's interests, and be grateful for every body's love, pos- 
sessed its best and brightest influence. At picnics, lawn- 
parties, little country gatherings of all sorts, she was, in her 
own quiet, natural manner, always the presiding spirit of 
general comfort and general friendship. Even the rigid laws 
of country punctilio relaxed before her unaffected cheerful- 
ness and irresistible good-nature. She always contrived — 
nobody ever knew how — to lure the most formal people into 
forgetting their formality, and becoming natural for the rest 
of the day. Even a heavy-headed, lumbering, silent country 
squire was not too much for her. She managed to make 
him feel at his ease, when no one else would undertake the 
task ; she could listen patiently to his confused speeches 
about dogs, horses, and the state of the crops, when other 
converaations were proceeding in which she was really in- 
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tereeted ; she could receive any littlo grateful attention that 
he wished to pay her— no matter how awkward or ill-timed 
— as she received attentions from any one else, with a manner 
which showed she considered it aa a favor granted to her 
sex, not as a right accorded to it. 

So, again, she always succeeded in diminishing the long 
list of those pitiful affronts and offenses which play such im- 
portant parts in the social drama of country society. She 
was a perfect Apostie-errant of the order of Reconciliation ; 
and wherever she went cast out the devil Sulkiness from all 
his strongholds — the lofty and the lowly alike. Our good 
rector used to call her his Volunteer Cnrate ; and declare 
that she preached by a timely word or a persuasive look the 
best practical sermons on the blessings of peace-making that 
were ever composed. 

With all this nntiring good-natnre, with all this resolute 
industry in the task of making eveiy one happy whom she 
approached, there was mingled some indescribable inSuence, 
which invariably 'preserved her from the presumption even 
of the most presuming people. I never knew any body vent- 
uresome enough — either by word or look — to take a liberty 
with her. There was something about her which inspired 
respect as well as love. My father, following the bent of 
his peculiar and favorite ideas, always thought it was the 
look of her race in her eyes, the ascendency of her race in 
hev manners. I believe it to have proceeded fi-om a simpler 
and a better cause. There is a goodness of heart which 
carries the shield of its purity over the open hand of its 
kindness: and that goodness was hers. 

To my father, she was more, I believe, than he himself ever 
imagined — or will ever know, unless he should lose her. He 
was often, in his intercourse with the world, wounded severe- 
ly enough in his peculiar prejudices and peculiar refinements 
— he was always sure to find the first respected, and the last 
partaken by her. He could trust in her implicitly, he conld 
feel assured that she was not only willing, but able, to share 
B 2 
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and relieve his domestic troubles and anxieties. If he had 
been less fretfully anxions about his eldest son ; if he had 
wisely distrusted from the first his own powers of persuad- 
ing and reforming, and had allowed Clara to exercise her in- 
fluence over Ralph more constantly and more complutoly 
than he really did, I am persuaded that tbe long-expected 
epoch of my brother's transformation would have really ar- 
rived by this time, or even before it. 

The strong and deep feelings of my sister's nature lay far 
below the surface—- for a woman, too i'ar below it. Suffering 
was for her silent, secret, long ensuring; often almost en- 
tirely void of outward vent or development. I never re- 
member seeing her in tears, except on rare and very serious 
occasions. Unless you looked at her narrowly, you would 
judge her to be little sensitive to ordinary griefs and troub- 
les. At such times, her eyes only grew dimmer and less an- 
imated than usual ; the paleness of her complexion became 
rather more marked ; her lips closed and trembled involun- 
tarily — but this was all : there was no sighing, no weeping, 
no speaking even. And yet she suffered acutely. The very 
strength of her emotions was in their silence and their se- 
crecy. I, of all others — I, guilty of infecting with my an- 
guish the pure heai-t that loved me— ought to know this 

How long I might linger over all that she has done for 
me! As I now approach nearer and nearer to the pages 
which are to reveal my fatal story, so I am more and more 
tempted to delay over those better and purer lemembrances 
of my sister which now occupy my mind. Tbe fii-st little 
presents — innocent girlish presents — which she secretly sent 
to me at school ; the first sweet days of our uninterrupted in- 
tercourse, when tbe close of my college life restored me to 
home ; her first inestimable sympathies with my fii'st fugi- 
tive vanities of embryo anthorship, are thronging back fast 
and fondly on my thoughts while I now write. 

But these memories must be calmed and disciplined. I 
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miiBt be collected and impartial over my narrative — if it be 
only to make tbat narrative show faii'ly and ti-uly, without 
suppression or exaggeration, all that I have owed to her, 

Kot merely all that I have owed to her, but all that I 
owe to her now. Though I may never see her again but in 
my thoughts, still she influences, comforts, cheers me on to 
hope, as if she were already the guardian spirit of. the cot- 
tage where I live. Even in my worst moments of despair, 
I can still remember that Clara is thinking of me and sor- 
rowing for me ; I can still feel that remembrance, as an in- 
visible hand of mercy which suppoi'ts me, sinking; which 
raises me, fallen ; which may yet lead me safely and tender- 
ly to my hard journey's end. 



I HAVE now completed all the preliminary notices of my 
near relatives which it is necessary to present in these pages, 
and may proceed at once to the more immediate subject of 

Imagine to yourself that my father and my sister have 
been living for some months at our London residence, and 
that I have recently joined them, after having enjoyed a 
short tour on the Continent. 

My father is engaged in his parliamentary duties. We 
see very little of him. Committees absorb his mornings — de- 
bates, his evenings. When he has a day of leisure occasion- 
ally, he passes it in his study, devoted to his own affairs. 
He goes very little into society — a political dinner, or a sci- 
entific meeting, is the only social relaxation that tempts 

My sister leads a life which is not much in accordance 
with her simple tastes. She is wearied of balls, operas, flow- 
ei--showB, and all other London gayeties besides ; and heartily 
longs to be driving about the green lanes again in her own 
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little pony-cbaise, and diatributiog plum-cate prizes to the 
good children at the Rector's Infant School. But tbe fe- 
male friend who happens to be staying with ber is fond of 
excitement ; my father expects her to accept the invitations 
which he is obliged to decline; so she gives up her own 
tastes and inclinations, aa usual, and goes into hot rooms, 
among crowds of fine people, bearing the same glib compli- 
ments, and the same polite inquiries, night after night, until, 
patient as she is, she heartily wishes that ber fashionable 
friends all lived in some opposite quarter of the globe, the 
farther away the better. 

My ai-rival from tbe Continent is the most welcome of 
events to her. It gives a new object and a new impulse to 
her London life. 

I am engaged in writing an historical romance — indeed, it 
is principally to examine tbe localities in the country where 
my story is laid that I have been abroad, Clara has read 
tbe firet half-dozen finished chapters in manuscript, and au- 
gurs wonderful success for ray fiction when it is published. 
She is determined to ai-range my stady with her own hands; 
to dust my books and sort my papers herself! She knows 
that I am already as fretful and precise abont my literary 
goods and chattels, as indignant at any interference of house- 
maids and dusters with my library treasures, as if I were a 
veteran author of twenty years' standing ; and she is resolved 
to spare me every apprehension on this score, by taking all 
tbe arrangements of my study on herself, and keeping the 
key of the door when I am not in need of it. 

We have our London amusements too, as well as our Lon- 
don employments. But the pleasantest of our relaxations 
are, after all, procured for us by our horses. We ride every 
day — sometimes with friends, sometimes alone together. On 
these latter occasions we generally turn our horses' heads 
away from the parka, and seek what country sights we can 
get in tbe neighborhood of London. The northern roads are 
genei'ally our favorite ride. 
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Sometimes we penetrate so far that we can bait onr horses 
at a little inn which reminds me of the inns near our country 
home, I see the same sanded parlor, decorated with the 
same old sporting prints, furnished with the same battered, 
deep-colored mahogany table and polished elm-tree chairs, 
that I remember in our own yillage inn, Clara also finds 
bits of common, out of doors, that look like our common ; and 
trees that might have been transplanted expressly for her 
from our park. 

These excursions we keep a secret; we like to enjoy them 
entirely by ourselves. Besides, if my father knew that his 
daughter was drinking the landlady's fresh milk, and his son 
the landlord's old ale, in the parlor of a suburban road-side 
inn, he would, I believe, be apt to suspect that both his chil- 
dren had fairly taken leave of their senses. 

Evening parties I frequent almost as rarely as ray fathei'. 
Clara's good-nature is called into requisition to do duty for 
me as well as for him. She has little respite in the task. 
Old lady relatives and friends, always ready to take care of 
her, leave her no excuse for staying at home. Sometimes I 
am shamed into accompanying her a Httle more frequently 
than usual ; but my old indolence in these matters soon pos- 
sesses rae again. I have contracted a bad habit of writing 
at night — I read almost incessantly in the day-time. It is 
only because I am fond of riding that I am ever willing to 
interrupt my studies, and ever ready to go out at alL 

Such were my domestic habits, such my regular occupa- 
tions and amusements, when a mere accident changed every 
purpose of my life, and altered me in'etrievably from what I 
was then to what I am now. 

It happened thus : 
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VII. 

I HAD just received my quarter's allowance of poeket-moB- 
ey, and had gone into the City to cash the check at my fa- 
ther's bankers. 

The money paid, I debated for a moment how I should re- 
turn homeward. First I thought of walking; then of taking 
a cab. While I was considering this frivolous point, an om.- 
nibus passed me, going westward. In the idle impulse of the 
moment, I hailed it, and got in. 

It was something more than an idle impulse though. If I 
had at that time no other qualification for the literary career 
on which I was entering, I certainly had this one-— an apti- 
tude for discovering points of character in others ; and its 
natural result, an unfailing delight in studying characters of 
all kinds, wherever I could meet with them. 

I had often befoie rid len m omnibuses to amuse myself by 
obse^vm^thepa^sengels An omnibus has always appeared 
to me to be i perambulatoiy exhibition-room of the eccen- 
tricities of humin natuie I know not any other sphere in 
which peiions of ait classes and all temperaments are so 
oddly collected together, and^so immediately contrasted and 
confronted with each other To watch merely the different 
methods ot getting into the vehicle and taking their seats, 
adopted by different people, is to study no incomplete com- 
mentaiy on the inhnitesimal varieties of human character — 
as vaiious e^en is the varieties of the human face. 

Thuta, in addition to the idle impulse, there was the idea of 
amusement in my thonghts, as I stopped the public vehicle, 
and added one to the number of the conductor's passengers. 

There were five persons in the omnibus when I entered it. 
Two middle-aged ladies, dressed with amazing splendor in 
silks and satins, wearing straw-colored kid gloves, and carry- 
ing highly scented pocket-handkerchiefs, sat apart at the end 
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of the vehicle, trying to look as if they occupied it ander 
protest, and preserving the most stately gravity and silence. 
They evidently felt that their magnificent outward adorn- 
menta were exhibited in a very unworthy locality, and among 
a very uneoDgenial company. 

One side, close to the door, was occupied by a lean, with- 
ered old man, very shabbily dressed in black, who sat eter- 
nally mumbling something between his toothless jaws. Oc- 
casionallyj to the evident disgust of the genteel ladies, he 
wiped his bald head and wrinkled forehead with a ragged 
blue cotton handkerchief, which he kept in the crown of hia 
hat. 

Opposite' to this ancient sat a dignified gentleman and a 
sickly, vacant^looking little girl. Every event of that day is 
so indelibly marked on my memory that I remember, not 
only this man's pompous look and manner, but even the 
words he addressed to the poor squalid little creature by his 
side. When I entered the omnibus, he was telling her in a 
loud voice how she ought to dispose of her frock and her 
feet when people got into the vehicle and when they got 
out. He then impressed on her the necessity in future life, 
when she grew up, of always having the price of her fare 
ready before it was wanted, to prevent unnecessary delay. 
Having delivered himself of this good advice, he began to 
hum, keeping time by drumming with hia thick Malacca cane. 
He was still proceeding with thia amasement — producing 
some of the most acutely unmusical sounds I ever heard — 
when the omnibus stopped to give admission to two ladies. 
The first who got in was an elderly person — pale and de- 
pressed — evidently in delicate health. The second was a 
young girl 

Among the workings of the hidden life within us which 
we may experience but can not explain, are there any more 
remarkable than those mysterious moral influences constant- 
ly exeicised, either for attraction or repulsion, by one human 
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being over another? In the simplest, as in the most impor- 
tant affairs of life, how staitllng, how iiTesistible is their pow- 
er ! How often we feel and know, either pleasurably or pain- 
fully, that another is looking on us, before we have ascertain- 
ed tho fact with our own eyes ! How often we prophesy truly 
to ourselves the approach of a friend or an enemy, just before 
either have really appeared ! How strangely and abruptly 
we become convinced, at a first introduction, that we shall 
secretly love this pei-son and loathe that, before experience has 
guided us with a single fact in relation to their characters J 

I have said that the two additional passengers who enter- 
ed the vehicle in which I was riding were, one of them, an 
elderly lady, the other a young girl. As soon as th^latter 
had seated herself nearly opposite to me, by her companion's 
side, I felt ber influence on me directly^an influence that I 
can not describe — an influence which I had never experi- 
enced in my life before, which I shall never experience again. 

I had helped to hand her in as she passed me, merely 
touching her arm for a moment. But how the sense of that 
touch was pi'olonged ! I felt it thrilling through me — thrill- 
ing in every nerve, in every pulsation of my fast-throbbing 

Had I the same influence over her? Or was it I that re- 
ceived, and she that conferred, only ? I was yet destined to 
discover ; but not then — not for a long, long time. 

Her veil was down when I first saw ber. Her features 
and her expression were but indistinctly visible to me. I 
could just vaguely perceive that she was young and beauti- 
ful ; but beyond this, though I might imagine much, I could 
sec little. 

From the time when she entered the omnibus, I have no 
recollection of any thing more that occurred in it. I neithei- 
remembered what passengers got out or what passengers got 
in. My powers of observation, hitherto active enough, had 
now wholly deserted me. Strange ! that the capricious rule 
of chance should sway the action of our faculties ! — that a 
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trifle should set in motion the whole uoiu plicated machinery 
of their exercise, and a trifle suspend it. 

Wo had been moving onward for some little time, when 
the girl's companion addressed an observation to her. She 
heard it impei-fcotly, and lifted her veil while it was being 
repeated. How painfully my heart beat ! I could almost 
hear it — as her face was, for the first time, freely and fairly 
disclosed ! 

She was dark. Her hair, eyes, and complexion were darker 
than usual in English women. The form, the look altogeth- 
er of her face, coupled with what I conld see of her figure, 
made me guess her age to be about twenty. There was the 
appearance of maturity already in the shape of her featm-es, 
but their expression still remained girlish, unformed, unset- 
tled. The fire in her large dark eyes, when she spoke, was 
latent. Their languor, when she was silent — that voluptuous 
languor of black eyes — was still fugitive and unsteady. The 
smile about her full lips (to other eyes they might have look- 
ed too full) struggled to be eloquent, yet dared not. Among 
women, there always seems something left incomplete — a 
moral creation to be superinduced on the physical — which 
love alone can develop, and which maternity perfects still 
further when developed. I thought, as I looked on her, how 
the passing color would fix itself brilliantly on her round, 
olive cheek ; how the expression that still hesitated to de- 
clare itself would speak out at last, would shine foi'th in the 
full luxury of its beauty, when she heard the fii^t words, re- 
ceived the first kiss, from the man she loved I 

While I still looked at her, as she sat opposite speaking to 
her companion, our eyes met. It was only for a moment — 
but the sensation of a moment often makes the thought of a 
life; and that one little instant made the new life of my heart. 
She put down her veil again immediately; her lips moved 
involuntarily as she lowered it; I thought I could discern 
through the lace that the slight movement ripened to a 
smile. 
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Still there was enough left to see — enough to charm. 
There was the little rim of delicate white lace encircling the 
lovely, dusky throat ; there was the figure visible where the 
shawl had fallen open — slender, but already well developed 
in its slendemess, and exquisitely supple; there was the waist, 
naturally low, and left to its natural place and natural size ; 
thei'e were the little millinery and jeweliy ornaments that 
she wore — simple and commonplace enough in themselves — 
yet each a beauty, each a treasure, on her. There was all this 
to behold, all this to dwell on, in spite of the veil. The veil ! 
how little of the woman does it hide when the man really 
loves her! 

We had nearly arrived at the last point to which the om- 
nibus would take us, when she and her companion got out. 
I followed them, cautiously, at some distance. 

She was tall^tall at least for a woman. There were not 
many people in the road along which wo were proceeding ; 
bat even if there had been, far behind as I was walking, I 
should never have lost her — never have mistaken any one 
else for her. Already, strangers though we were, I felt that 
I should know her, almost at any distance, only by her walk. 

They went on, until we reached a suburb of new houses, 
intermingled with wretched patches of waste land, half built 
over. Unfinished streets, unfinished crescents, unfinished 
squares, unfinished shops, unfinished gardens surrounded us. 
At last they stopped at a new square, and rang the bell at 
one of the newest of the new houses. The door was opened, 
and she and her companion disappeared. The house was 
partly detached. It bore no number; but was distinguish- 
ed as ITorth Villa. The square— unfinished like every thing 
else in the neighborhood — wm called Hollyoake Square. 

I noticed nothing else about the place at that time. Its 
newness and desolateness of appearance revolted me, just 
then. I had satisfied myself about the locality of the house, 
and I knew that it was her home ; for I had approached suf- 
ficiently near, when the door was opened, to hear her inquire 
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If any body had calkd in her absence. For the present, this 
was enongh. My sensations wanted repose; my thoughts 
wanted collecting. I left Hollyoake Square at once, and 
walked into the Regent's Park, the northern portion of which 
was close at hand. 

Was I in love ? — in love with a girl whom I had accident- 
ally met in an omnibus? Or was I merely indulging a mo- 
mentary caprice ? — merely feeling a young man's hot, hasty 
admiration for a beautiful face ? These were questions which 
I could not then decide. My ideas were in utter confusion; 
all my thoughts ran astray. I walked on, dreaming in full 
day — I had no distinct impressions, except of the stranger 
beauty whom I had just seen. The more I tried to collect 
myself, to resume the easy, equable feelings with which I had 
set forth in the morning, the less self possessed I became. 
There are two emergencies in which the wisest man may try 
to i-eason himself back from impulse to principle, and try in 
vain — the one when a woman has attracted him for the first 
time ; the other when, for the first time also, she has bappen- 
cA to offend him. 

I know not bow long I had been walking in the park, 
thus absorbed, yet not thinking, when the clock of a neigh- 
boring church struck three, and roused me to the remem- 
brance that I had engaged to ride out with my sister at two 
o'clock. It would be nearly half an hour more before I could 
reach home. Never had any former appointment of mine 
with Clara been thus forgotten ! Love had not yet turned 
me selfish, as it turns all men, and even all women, move or 
less. I felt both sorrow and shame at the neglect of which I 
bad been guilty, and hastened homeward. 

The groom, looking unutterably weary and discontented, 
was still leading my horse up and down before the house. 
My sister's horse had been sent back to the stables. I went in, 
and heard that, after waiting for me an hour, Clara had gone 
out with some friends, and would not be back before dinner. 

No one was in the bouse but the servants. The place 
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loolied dull, empty, inexpressibly misera'ble to me; the dis- 
tant roll of carriages along the surrounding streets had a 
heavy, boding sound; the opening and shutting of doors in 
the domestic offices below startled and ii-ritated me ; the 
London air seemed denser to breathe than it had ever seem- 
ed before. I walked up and down one of the rooms, fi-etful 
and Irresolute. Once I directed my steps toward my study, 
but retraced tbem before I had entered it. Reading or writ- 
ing was out of the question at that moment, 

I felt the secret inclination strengthening within me to 
return to Hollyoake Square ; to try to see the girl again, or 
at least to ascertain who she was. I strove— yes, I can hon- 
estly say, strove to repress the desire. I tried to laugh it 
off as idle and ridiculous ; to think of my sister, of the book 
I y/na writing, of any thing but the one subject that pressed 
stronger and stronger on me the harder I struggled against 
it. The spell of the siren was over me. I went out, hypo- 
critically persuading myself that I was only animated by a 
capricious cui-iosity to know the girl's name, which, once sat- 
isfied, would leave me at rest on the matter, and fi-ee to laugh 
at my own idleness and folly as soon as I got home again. 

I arrived at the house. The blinds were all drawn down 
over the front windows to keep out the sun. The little slip 
of garden was left solitary — baking and cracking in the heat. 
The square was silent, desolately silent, as only a suburban 
square can be. I walked up and down the glaring pavement, 
resolved to find out her name before I quitted the place. 
While still undecided how to act, a shrill whistling— sound- 
ing doubly shrill in the silence around — made me look up. 

A tradesman's boy — one of those town Pucks of the high- 
way; one of those incarnations of precocious cunning, invet- 
erate mischief, and impudent humor, which great cities only 
can produce — was approaching me with hia empty tray under 
his arm. I called to bim to come and speak to me. He evi- 
dently belonged to the neighborhood, and might be made of 
some use. 
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His first answer to my inquiries sbowed that Ms master 
served the household at North Villa. A present of a shil- 
ling secured his attention at once to the few questions of any 
importance which I desired to put to him. I learned from 
his replies that the name of the master of the house was 
" Sherwin," and that the family only consisted of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sherwin, and the young lady, their daughter. 

My last inquiry addressed to the boy was the most impor- 
tant of all. Did he know what Mr. Sherwin's profession or 
employment was? 

His answer startled me into perfect silence. Mr. Sherwin 
kept a large linen-draper's shop in one of the great London 
thoroughfares ! The boy mentioned the number, and the side 
of the way on which the house stood — then asked me if I 
wanted to know any thing more, I could only tell him by 
a sign that he might leave me, and that I had heard enough. 

Enough? If he had spoken the truth, I had heard too 
much. 

A linen-draper's shop !^a linen-draper's daughter ! Was 
I still in love ? I thought of my father ; I thought of the 
name I bore ; and this time, though I might have answered 
the question, I dared not. 

But the boy might be wrong. Perhaps, in mere mischief, 
he had been deceiving me throughout. I determined to seek 
the address he had naentioned, and ascertain the truth for 
myself. 

I reached the place: there was the shop, and there the 
name "Sherwin" over the door. One chance still remained. 
This Sherwin and the Sherwin of Ilollyoake Square might 
not be the same. 

I went in and purchased something. While the man was 
tying up the pai'cel, I asked him whether his master lived in 
Hollyoake Square. Looking a little astonished at the ques- 
tion, he answered in the affirmative. 

" There was a Mr. Sherwin I once knew," I said, forging 
in those words the firet link in the long chain of deceit 
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which waB afterward to fetter and degrade me — "a Mr, 
Sherwin who ia now, as 1 have heard, living somewhere in 
the Hoilyoake Square neighborhood. He was a bachelor 
— I don't know whether my friend and your master are the 
same ?" 

" Oh, dear, no, sir ! My master is a married man, and has 
one daughter — Miss Margaret — who is reckoned a very tine 
young lady, sir t" And the man grinned as he spoke — a 
grin that sickened and shocked me. 

I was answered at last; I had discovered all. Margaret! 
— I had heard her name, too. Margaret ! — it had never hith- 
erto been a favorite name with me. Now I felt a sort of 
terror as I detected myself repeating it, aud finding a new, 
unimagined poetry in the sound. 

Could this be love ? — pure, firet love for a shop-keeper's 
daughter, whom I had seen for a quarter of an hour in an 
omnibus, and followed home for another quarter of an hour ? 
The thing was impossible. And yet I felt a strange unwil- 
lingness to go back to our house, and see my father and sis- 
ter,just at that moment. 

I was still walking onward slowly, bnt not in the direc- 
tion of home, when I met an old college friend of my broth- 
er's and an acquaintance of mine — a reckless, good-hum oi'ed, 
convivial fellow. He greeted nae at once with uproarious 
cordiality, and insisted on. my accompanying him to dine at 
bis club. 

If the thoughts that still hung heavy on my mind were 
only the morbid, fanciful thoughts of the hour, here was a 
man whose society would dissipate them. I resolved to try 
the experiment, and accepted bis invitation. 

At dinner I tried hard to rival him in jest and joviality ; 
I drank much more than my usual quantity of wine— bnt it 
was useless. The gay words came fainting from my heart, 
and fell dead on my lips. The wine fevered, but did not 
exhilarate me. Still the image of the dark beauty of the 
morning was the one reigning imago of my thoughts — still 
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tlie iDfluence of the moruing, at once sinister and seductive, 
kept its hold on my heart. 

I gave up the struggle. I longed to be alone again. My 
friend soon found that my forced spirits were flagging ; he 
tried to rouse me, tried to talk for two, ordered naore wine ; 
but every thing failed. Yawning at last, in undisguised de- 
spair, he suggested a visit to the theatre. 

I excused myself — professed illness — hinted that the wine 
had been too much for me. He laughed, with something of 
contempt as well as good-nature in the laugh, and weDt away 
to the play by himself, evidently feeling that I was still as 
bad a companion ae he had found me at college years ago. 

As soon as we parted I felt a sense of I'elief. I hesitated, 
walked backward and forward a few paces in the street ; and 
then, silencing all doubts, leaving my inclinations to guide 
me as they would— I turned my steps for the third time in 
that one day to Hollyoake Square. 

The fair summer evening was tending toward twilight; 
the sun stood fieiy and low in a cloudless hoiizon ; the last 
loveliness of the last quietest daylight hour was fading on 
the violet sky, as I entered the square. 

I approached the house. She was at the window — it was 
thrown wide open. A bird-cage hung rather high up against 
the shutter-panel. She was standing opposite to it, making 
a plaything for the poor captive canary of a piece of sugar, 
which she rapidly offered and drew back again, now at one 
bar of the cage, and now at another. The bird hopped and 
fluttered up and down in his prison after the sngar, chirping 
as if he enjoyed playing his part of the game with his mis- 
tress. How lovely she looked ! Her dark haii-, drawn back 
over each cheek so as just to leave the lower part of the ear 
visible, was gathered up into a thick, simple knot behind, 
without ornament of any sort. She wore a plain white dress, 
fastening round the neck, and descending over the bosom in 
numberless little wavy plaits. The cage hung just high 
enough to oblige her to look op to it. She was laughing 
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with all the glee of a child ; darting the piece of eugav about 
incessantly from place to place. Every moment liev head 
and nock assumed some new and lovely turn — every mo- 
ment !iei' figure naturally fell into the position which showed 
its pliant symmetry best. The last-left glow of the even- 
ing atmosphere was shining on her — the farewell pause of 
daylight over the kindred daylight of beauty and youth. 

I kept myself concealed behind a pillar of the garden gate ; 
I looked, hardly daring either to move or breathe, for I 
feared that if she saw or heard me she would leave the win- 
dow. After the lapse of some minutes, the canary touched 
the sugar with bis beak. 

"There, Minnie!" she cried laughingly, "you have caught 
the runaway sugar, and now you shall keep it !" 

For a moment more she stood quietly looking at the cage ; 
then raising herself on tiptoe, pouted her lips caressingly to 
the bird, and disappeared in the interior of the room. 

The sun went down; the twilight shadows fell over the 
dreary square; the gas lamps were lighted far and near; 
people who had been out for a breath of fresh air in the fields 
came straggling past me by ones and twos on their way 
home — and still I lingered near the house, hoping she might 
come to the window again ; but she did not re-appear. At 
last a sei'vant brought candles into the room, and drew down 
the Venetian blinds. Knowing it would be useless to stay 
longer, I left the square. 

I walked home joyfully. That second sight of her com- 
pleted what the first meeting had begun. The impressions 
left by it made me insensible at the time to all boding reflec- 
tions, careless of exercising the smallest self-restraint. I 
gave myself up to the charm that was at work on me. Pru- 
dence, duty, memories of prejudices at home, were all ab- 
sorbed and forgotten in love — love that I encouraged, that I 
dwelt over in the first reckless luxury of a new sensation. 

I entered our house, thinking of nothing hut how to see 
her, how to speak to her, on the morrow ; murmuring her 
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name to myself, even while my hand was on the lock of my 
study door. The instant I was in the room, I involuntarily 
shuddered and stopped speechless. Clara was there ! I was 
not merely startled ; a cold, faint sensation came over me. 
My first look at my sister made me feel as if I had been de- 
tected in a crime. 

She was standing at my writing-table, and had just fin- 
ished stringing together the loose pages of my manuscript, 
which had hitherto laid disconnectedly in a drawer. There 
was a grand ball somewhere, to which she was going that 
night. The dress she wore was of pale-blue crape (my fa- 
ther's favorite color, on her). One white flower was placed 
in her light-brown hair. She stood within the soft, steady 
light of my lamp, looking up toward the door ii'om the leaves 
she had just tied together. Her slight figure appeared 
slighter than usual, in the delicate material that now clothed 
it. Her complexion was at its palest : her face looked al- 
most statue-like in its purity and repose. What a contrast 
to the Other living picture which I had seen at sunset I 

The remembrance of the engagement that I had broken 
came back on me avengingly, as she smiled, and held my 
manuscript up before me to look at. With that i-emem- 
brance tBere returned too — darker than ever—- the ominous 
doubts which had depressed me bat a few hours since. I 
tried to steady my voice, and felt how I failed in the effort, 
as I spoke to her ; 

" Will you forgive me, Clara, for having deprived you of 
your ride to-day ? I am afraid I have but a bad excuse — " 

" Then don't make it, Basil ; or wait till papa can arrange 
it for you in a proper parliamentary way, when he comes 
back from the House of Commons to-night. See how I have 
been meddling with your papers; but they were in such 
confusion I was really aft-aid some of these leaves might have 
been lost," 

"Neither the leaves nor the writer deserve half the pains 

you have taken with them ; but I am i-eally sorry for break- 

C 
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iiig our engagement. I met an old college friend — there 
was business, too, in tlie morning — we dined together — he 
would take no denial." 

" Basil, iiow pale you look ! Are you ill ?" 

" No ; the heat has been a little too much for me — noth- 
ing more." 

" Has any thing happened ? I only ask, because if I can 
be of any uae — if you want me to stay at home — " 

" Certainly not, love, I wish you all success and pleasure 
at the ball." 

For a moment she did not speak; but fixed her clear,kiiid 
eyes on me more gravely and anxiously than usual. Was 
she searching my heart, and discovering the new love rising, 
an usurper already, in the place where the love of her had 
reigned before? 

Love ! love for a shop-keeper's daughtei- ! That thought 
came again, as she looked at me ! and, strangely mingled 
with it, a maxim I had often heard my father repeat to Ralph 
— " Never forget that your station is not yours, to do as you 
like with. It belongs to us, and belongs to your children. 
You must keep it for them, as I have kept it for you." 

" I thought," resumed Clara, in rather lower tones than be- 
fore, " that I would just look into your room before I went 
to the ball, and see that every thing was properly arranged 
for jou, in case you had any idea of writing to-night; I had 
just time to do this while my aunt, who is going with me, 
was up stairs altering her toilette. But perhaps you don't 
feel inclined to write ?" 

" I will try at least." 

" Can I do any thing more ? Would you like my nosegay 
left in the room ?~-the flowers smell so fresh ! I can easily 
get another. Look at the roses, my favorite white roses, 
that always remind me of my own garden at the dear old 
Park !" 

" Thank you, Clara ; but I think the nosegay is fitter for 
your hand than my table." 
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" Good-night, Basil." 

" Good-night." 

She walked to the door, then turned round, and smiled as 
if she wcro about to speak again ; but checked herself, and 
merely looked at me for an instant. In that instant, how- 
ever, tbe smile left her face, and the grave, anxious expres- 
sion came again. She went out softly. A few minutes aft- 
erward the roll of the carriage which took her and her com- 
panion to the ball died away heavily on my ear. I was left 
alone in the house — alone for the night. 



vin. 

My manuscript lay before me, set in order by Clara's care- 
ful hand. I slowly tm-ned over the leaves one by one; but 
my eye fell only mechanically on the writing. Yet one day 
eicce, and how much ambition, how much hope, how many 
of my heart's dearest sensations and my mind's highest 
thoughts dwelt in those poor paper leaves, in those little 
crabbed marks of pen and ink. Kow I could look on them 
indifferently — almost as a stranger would have looked. The 
days of calm study, of steady toil of thought, seemed de- 
parted forever. Stining ideas ; store of knowledge patient- 
ly heaped up; visions of better sights than this world can 
show, falling freshly and sunnily over the pages of my first 
book ; all these were past and gone — withered up by the hot 
breath of the senses — doomed by a paltry fate, whoso germ 
■was the accident of an idle day ! 

I hastily put the manuscript aside. My unexpected inter- 
view with Clara had calmed the turbulent sensations of the 
evening ; but the fatal influence of the dark beauty remained 
with me still. How could I write ? 

I sat down at the open window. It was at the back of the 
house, and looked out on a strip of garden — London garden 
— a close-shut dungeon for nature, where stunted trees and 
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drooping flowers seemed visibly pining for the free air and 
sunlight of the country, in their sooty atmosphere, amid their 
prison of high brick walls. But the place gave room for the 
air to blow in it, and distanced the tumult of the busy streets. 
The moon was up, shrined round tenderly by a little border- 
work of pale yellow light. Elsewhere, the awful void of 
night was starless ; the davk lustre of space shone without a 
cloud. 

A presentiment arose within me that in this still and sol- 
itary hour would occur my decisive, my final struggle with 
myself. I felt that my heart's lifo or death was set on the 
hazard of the night. 

This new love that was in me, this giant sensation of a day's 
growth, was first love. Hitherto I had been heart-whole. 
I had known nothing of the passion which is the absorbing 
passion of humanity. No woman had ever before stood be- 
tween mo and my ambitions, my occupations, my amuse- 
ments. No woman had ever before inspired me with the 
sensations which I now felt. 

In trying to realize my position, there was this one ques- 
tion to consider — was I still strong enough to resist the 
temptation which accident had thrown in my way? I had 
this one incentive to resistance — the conviction that if I suc- 
cumbed, as far as my family prospects were concerned, I 
should bo a ruined man. 

I knew my father's character well; I knew how far his af- 
fections and hia sympathies might prevail over his preju- 
dices — even over his principles — in some peculiar cases ; and 
this very knowledge convinced me that the consequences of 
a degrading marriage contracted by his son (degrading in 
regard to rank) would be terrible : fatal to one, perhaps to 
both. Every other irregularity— -every other offense even — 
he might sooner or later forgive. This irregularity, this of- 
fense, never — never, though his heart broke in the struggle. 
I was as sure of it as I was of my own existence at that 
moment. 
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I loved her I All that I folt, all that I knew, was summed 
up in those few words ! Deteriorating as my passion was in 
its effect on the exercise of my mental powers, and on my 
candor and sense of duty in my intercourse with home, it 
was a pure feeling toward her. This is truth. If I lay on 
my death-bed at the present moment, and knew that at the 
judgment-day I should be tried by the truth or falsehood 
of the lines just written, I could say with my last breath — 
So be it ; let them i-emain. 

But what mattered my love for her? However worthy 
of it she might be, I had misplaced it, because chance — the 
same chance which might have given her station and family 
— had placed her in a rank of life far — too far — below mine. 
As the daughter of a "gentleman," my father's welcome, 
my father's affectioa, would have been bestowed on her, 
when I took her home as my wife. As the daughter of a 
tradesman, my father's anger, my father's misery, my own 
ruin perhaps besides, would be the fatal dower that a mar- 
riage would confer on her. What made all this difference ? 
A social prejudice. Yes ; but a prejudice which had been a 
principle — nay, more, a religion — in our house, since my 
birth, and for centuries before it. 

(How strange that foresight of love which precipitates the 
future into the present 1 Here was I thinking of her as my 
wife, before, perhaps, she had a suspicion of the passion with 
which she had inspired me — vexing my heart, wearying my 
thoughts before I had even spoken to her, as if the perilous 
discovery of our marriage were already at hand ! I have 
thought since how unnatural I should have considered this, 
if I Lad read it in a book.) 

How could I best crush the desire to see her, to speak to 
her, on the morrow ? Should I leave London, leave England, 
fly from the temptation, no matter where or at what sacri- 
fice? Or should I take refuge in my books — the calm, 
changeless old friends of my earliest fireside hours ? Had I 
resolution enough to wear my heart out by hard, serious, 
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slaving study ? If I left London on the morrow, could I feel 
secure, in my own conscience, that I should not return the 
day after I 

While throughout the houra of the night I waa thus vainly 
striving to hold calm counsel with myself, the base thought 
never occurred to me, which might have occurred to some 
other men in my position — Why marry the girl because I 
love her? Why, with my money, my station, my opportu- 
nities, obBtinately connect love and marriage as one idea, 
and make a dilemma and a danger where neither need exist? 
Had such a thought as this, in the faintest, the most shadowy 
fonn, crossed my mind, I should have shrunk from it, have 
shrunk from myself, with horror. Whatever fresh degrada- 
tions may be yet in store for me, this one consoling and sanc- 
tifying remembrance must still be mine. My love for Mar- 
garet Sherwin was worthy to be offered to the purest and 
perfectest woman that God ever created. 

The night advanced — the noises faintly reaching me from 
the streets sank and ceased — my lamp flickered and went 
out — I heard the carriage return with Clara from the ba!I~ 
the first cold clouds of day rose and hid the waning orb of 
the moon — the air was cooled with its morning freshness, 
the earth was purified with its morning dew — and still I 
sat by my open window, striving with my burning love- 
thoughts of Margaret ; striving to think collectedly and use- 
fully — abandoned to a struggle ever renewing, yet never 
changing ; and always, hour after hour, a struggle in vain. 

At last I began to think less and less distinctly — a few 
momenta more, and I sank into a restless, feverish slumber. 
Then began another, and a more perilous ordeal for me — the 
ordeal of dreams. Thoughts and sensations which had been 
more and more weakly restrained with each succeeding hour 
of wakefulnesB, now rioted within me in perfect liberation 
from, all control. 

This is what I dreamed : 

I stood on a wide plain. On one side it was bounded by 
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thick wooda, whose dark, secret depths looked unfathomable 
to the eye; on the other, by hills, eyer rising higher and 
Ijighev yet, until they were lost in bright, beautifully white 
clouds, gleaming in refulgent sunlight. On the side above 
the woods, the sky was dark and vaporous. It seemed as if 
some thick exhalation had arisen from beneath the trees, and 
overspread the clear firaiament thronghout this portion of 
the scene. 

As I still stood on the plain and looked around, I saw a 
woman coming toward me from the wood. Her stature was 
tall ; her black hair flowed about her unconfined ; her robe 
was of the duo hue of the vapor and mist which hung above 
the trees, and fell to her feet in dark thick folds. She came 
on toward me swiftly and softly, passing over the ground 
like cloud-shadows over the ripe corn-field or the calm 
water, 

I looked to the other side toward the hills ; and there was 
another woman descending from their bright summits ; and 
her robe was white and pure and glistening. Her face was 
illumined with a light, like the light of the harvest-moon; and 
her footsteps, as she descended the hills, left a long track of 
brightness, that sparkled far behind her, like the track of the 
stars when the winter night is clear and cold. She came to 
the place where the hills and the plain were joined together. 
Then she stopped, and I knew that she was watching mc 
fi-om afar off. 

Meanwhile the woman from the dark wood still approach- 
ed ; never pausing on her path, like the woman from the fair 
hiils. And now I could see her face plainly. Her eyes were 
lustrous and fascinating as the eyes of a serpent— large, dark, 
and soft, as the eyes of the wild doe. Her lips were parted 
with a languid smile; and she drew back the long hair, 
which lay over her cheeks, her neck, her bosom, while I was 
gazing on hei'. 

Then I felt as if a light were shining on me from the other 
side. I turned to look, and there was the woman from the 
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hills beckoning me away to ascend v/iih her toward the 
bright clouda above. Her arm, as she held it forth, shone 
fair, e^en against the fair hills ; and from her outstretched 
hand came long, thin rays of trembling light, which pene- 
trated to where I stood, cooling and calming wherever they 
touched me. 

But the woman from the woods still came nearer and near- 
er, until I could feel her hot breath on my face. Her eyes 
looked into mine, and fascinated them, as she held out her 
arms to embrace me. I touched her hand, and in an instant 
the touch ran through me like fire from head to foot. Then, 
still looking intently on me Tvith her wild, bright eyes, she 
clasped her supple arms round my neck, and drew me a few 
paces away with her toward the wood. 

I felt the rays of light that had touched me from the beck- 
oning hand depart ; and yet once more I looked toward the 
woman fi'om the hills. She was ascending again toward the 
bright clouds, and ever and anon she stopped and tunied 
round, wringing her hands and letting her head droop as if 
in hitter grief. The last time I saw her look toward me she 
was near the clouds. She covered her face with .her robe, 
and knelt down where she stood. After this I discerned no 
more of her. For now the woman from the woods clasped 
me more closely than before, pressing her wai'm lips on mine; 
and it was as if her long hair fell round us both, spreading 
over my eyes like a veil, to hide from them the fair hill-tops, 
and the woman who was walking onward to the briglit 
clouds above, 

I was drawn along in the arms of the dark woman, with 
my blood burning and my breath failing me, until we entered 
the secret recesses that lay amid the nnfathomahle depths 
of trees. There she encircled me in the folds of her dusky 
robe, and laid her cheek close to mine, and murmured a mys- 
terious music in my ear, amid the midnight silence and dark- 
ness of all around us. And I had no thought of returning to 
the plain again ; for I had forgotten the woman from the fair 
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hills, and had given myself up, heart and soul and body, to 
the woman from the dark woods. 

Hero the dream ended, and I awoke. 

It was hroad daylight. The sun shone brilliantly, the 
sky was cloudless. I looked at my watcb ; it had stopped. 
Shortly afterward I heard the hall clock strike six. 

My dream was vividly impressed on my memory, especial- 
ly the latter part of it. Was it a warning of coming events, 
foreshadowed in the wild visions of sleep? But to what pur- 
pose could this dream, or indeed any dream, tend ? Why had 
it remained incomplete, failing to show me the visionary con- 
sequences of my visionary actions? What superstition to 
ask? What a waste of attention, to bestow it on such a trifle 
as a di'eam ! 

Still this trifle had produced one abiding result. I knew 
it not then, but I know it now. As I looked out on the i-e- 
viving, re-assttring sunlight, it was easy enough for me to 
dismiss as ridiculous from my mind, or rather from my con- 
science, the tendency to see in the two shadowy forms of my 
dream the types of two real living beings, whose names al- 
most trembled into utterance on my lips ; but I could not 
also dismiss from my heart the love-images which that dream 
had set up there for the worship of the senses. Those results 
of the night still remained within me, growing and strength- 
ening with every minute. 

If I had been told beforehand how the mere sight of the 
morning would reanimate and embolden me, I should have 
scouted the prediction as too outrageous for consideration; 
yet so it was. The moody and boding reflections, the fear 
and struggle of the hours of darkness, were gone with the 
daylight. The lovc-thoughts of Margaret alone remained, 
and now remained unquestioned and nnopposed. Were my 
convictions of a few hours since like the night - mists that 
fade before returning sunshine ? I knew not. But I was 
young; and each new morning is as much the new life of 
yonth as the new life of Nature. 
02 
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So I left my study and went out. Conseciuencee might 
come how they would, and when they would ; I thought of 
them no move. It seemed as if I had cast off every melan- 
choly thought in leaving my room; as if my heart had sprung 
up more elastic than ever, after the burden that had been 
laid on it during the night. Enjoyment for the present, hope 
for the future, and chance and fortune to trust in to the very 
last ! This was my creed, as I walked into the street, deter- 
mined to see Margaret again, and to tell her of my love be- 
fore the day was out. In the exhilaration of the fresh air 
and the gay sunshine, I turned my steps toward Hollyoake 
Square, almost as light-hcaitcd as a boy let loose from school, 
joyously repeating Shakspeare's lines as I went : 

"Hope is a loyev'e staff; walk honco with that, 
And manage it against despairing thoughts. " 



IX. 

London was rousing every where into morning activity 
as I passed through the streets. The shuttei's were being 
removed from the windows of public-houses : the di'ink-vam- 
pires that suck the life of London were opening their eyes 
betimes to look abroad for the new day's prey ! Small to- 
bacco and provision shops in poor neighborhoods — dirty lit- 
tle eating-houses, exhaling greasy-smelling steam, and dis- 
playing a leaf of yesterday's paper, stained and fly-blown, 
hanging in the windows, were already plying, or making 
ready to ply, their daily trade. Here a laboring man, late 
for his work, hun-ied by; there a hale old gentleman start- 
ed for his early walk before breakfast. Now a market-cart, 
already unloaded, passed me on its way back to the country; 
now a cab, laden with luggage, and carrying pale, sleepy-look- 
ing people, rattled by, bound for the morning tmn or the 
morning steam-boat. I saw the mighty vitality of the great 
city renewing itself in every direction; and I felt an unwont- 
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ed intereBt in the sight. It was as if all things, on all sides, 
were reflecting before mo the aspect of my own heart. 

But the quiet and torpor of the night still hung over 
Hollyoake Square. That dreary neighborhood seemed to 
vindicate its dreariness by being the last to awaken even to 
.1 semblance of activity and life. Nothing was stiiTing as 
yet at Korth Villa. I walked on, beyond the last houses, 
into the sooty London fields, and tried to think of the 
courae I ought to pursue in order to see Margaret, and speak 
to her, before I turned homeward again. After the lapse of 
more than half an hour, I returned to the square, with- 
out plan or projoet, but resolved, nevertheless, to carry my 

The garden gate of North Villa was now open. One of 
the female servants of the house was standing at it, to breathe 
the fresh air, and look about her, before the duties of the day 
began. I advanced — determined, if money and persuasion 
could do it, to secure her services. 

She was young (that was one chance in my favor !), 
plump, florid, and evidently not by any means careless about 
her personal appearance (that gave me another I). As she 
saw me approaching her, she smiled, and passed her apron 
hurriedly over her face — carefully polishing it for my inspec- 
tion, much as a broker polishes a piece of furniture when you 
stop to look at it. 

"Are you in Mr. Sherwin's service?" I asked, as I got to 
the garden gate. 

"As plain cook, sir," answered the gid, administering to 
her face a flnal and furious rub of the apron, 

"Should you be very much surprised if I £»ked you to do 
me a great favor ?" 

"Well — really, sir — you're quite a stranger to me — I'm 
sure I don't know !" She stopped, and transferred the apron- 
rubbing to her arms. 

"I hope we shall not be strangers long. Suppose I begin 
our acquaintance by telling you that you would look prettier 
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in brighter cap-ribbons, and asking yoii to buy some, just to 
see whether I am not right ?" 

" It's very kind of you to say so, sir ; and thank you. But 
cap and ribbons are the last things I can buy while I'm in 
this place. Master's master a d m esus too here ^nd drives 
us half wild with the fuss he makes abo t o c^ps and rib- 
bons. He's such an atisterious man tl it 1 e w II have our 
caps as he likes 'em. It's bid eno gh vhen a m s us med- 
dles with a poor servant's ribl on b 1 1 ha master come 
down into the kitchen, and — Well, it s no use telling you of 
it, sir — and—and thank you, sir, for what you have given me, 
all tho same !" 

" I hopo this is not the last time I shall make you a pres- 
ent. And now I must come to the favor I want to ask of 
you. Can you keep a secret ?" 

" That I can, sir I I've kep' a many secrets since I've been 
out at service." 

" Well, I want you to find me an opportunity of speaking 
to your young lady — " 

" To Miss Margaret, sir ?" 

" Yes. I want an opportunity of seeing Miss Margaret, 
and speaking to her in private — and not a word must be said 
to her about it, beforehand." 

" Oh, Lord, sir ! I couldn't dare to do it !" 

" Come ! come ! Caa't you guess why I want to see your 
young lady, and what I want to say to her ?" 

The girl smiled, and shook her head archly. " Perhaps 
you're in love with Miss Margaret, sir ! But I couldn't do 
it ! I couldn't dare to do it !" 

" Very well ; but you can tell me at least whether Miss 
Margaret over goes out to take a walk ?" 

" Oh, yes, sir ; mostly every day !" 

" Do you ever go out with her ? — just to take care of her 
when no one else can be spared ?" 

"Don't ask me — please, sir, don't!" She crumpled her 
apron between her fingers, with a very piteous and perplexed 
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air. " I don't know you ; and Miss Margaret don't know you, 
I'm sure — I couldn't, sir ! I really couldn't 1" 

" Take a good look at me 1 Do you think T am likely to 
do you or your young lady any hai-m ? Am I too danger- 
ous a man to be trusted ? Would you believe me on my 
promise ?" 

" Yes, sir, I'm sure I would ! — being so kind and so civil 
to me, too '." (A fresh arrangement of the cap followed this 
speech.) 

" Then suppose I promised, in the first plaec, not to tell 
Miss Margaret that I had spoken to you about her at all. 
And suppose I promised, in the second place, that, if you 
told me when you and Miss Margaret go out together, I 
would only speak to her while she was in your sight, and 
would leave her the moment you wished me to go away. 
Don't yoQ think you could venture to help me, if I promised 
all that ?" 

" Well, sir, that would make a difference, to be sure. But 
then, it's master Vm bo afraid of — couldn't you speak to mas- 
ter first, sir ?" 

" Suppose yon wore in Miss Margaret's place, would you 
like to be made love to by your father's authority, without 
your own wishes being consulted first ? would you like an of- 
fer of marriage delivered like a message, by means of your 
father ? Come, tell me honestly, would yon ?" 

She laughed, and shook her head very expressively. I 
knew the strength of my last argument, and repeated it : 
" Suppose you were in Miss Margaret's place?" 

"Hushl don't speak so loud," resumed the girl in a confiden- 
tial whisper. " I'm sure you're a gentleman. I should like 
to help you — if I could only dare to do it ; I should indeed !" 

" That's a good girl," I said. " Now tell mo — when does 
Miss Margaret go out to-day f and who goes with her ?" 

" Dear 1 dear ! — it's very wrong to say it ; but I must. 
She'll go out with me to market, this morning, at eleven 
o'clock. She's done it for the last week. Master don't like 
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it ; but missus beggeil and prayed she might ; for missTis 
saye she won't be fit to be married, if she kiiowa nothing 
about houseteepiiig, and prices, and what's good meat, and 
what isn't, and all that, you know." 

" Thank yoa a thousand times ! you have given me all the 
help I want. I'll be here before eleven, waiting for you to 
come out." 

" Oh, please don't, sir — I wish I hadn't told you — I oughtn't, 
indeed I ought u't !" 

"Ko fear — you shall not lose by what yon have told me — 
I promise all I said I would promise— good -by. And mind, 
not a word to Miss Margaret till I see her !" 

As I hurried away, I heard the girl run a few paces after 
me — then stop — then return, and close the garden gate 
softly. She had evidently put herself once more in Miss 
Margaret's place, and had given up all idea of further resist- 
ance as she did so. 

How should I occupy tbe hours until eleven o'clock ? De- 
ceit whispered — Go home; avoid even the chance of excit- 
ing suspicion, by breakfasting with your family as usual. 
And as deceit counseled, so I acted. 

I never remember Clara more kind, more ready with all 
those trifling little cares and attentions which have so exqui- 
site a grace when offered by a woman to a man, and espe- 
cially by a sister to a brother, as when she and I and my fa- 
ther assembled together at the breakfast-table. I now recol- 
lect with shame how little I thought about her, or spoke to 
her, on that morning ; with how little hesitation or self-re- 
proach I excused myself from accepting an engagement 
which she wished to make with me for that day. My father 
was absorbed in some matter of business ; to him she could 
not speak. It was to me that she addressed all her wonted 
questions and remarks of the morning. I hardly listened to 
them ; I answered them carelessly and briefly. The moment 
breakfast was over, without a word of explanation, I hastily 
left the house again. 
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As 1 descended the steps, I glanced by accident at the din- 
ing-room window. Clara was looking after me from it. 
There was the same anxious expression on her face which it 
had worn when she left me the evening before. She smiled 
as our eyes met — a sad, faint smile that made her look unlike 
herself. But it produced no impression on me then : I had 
no intention for any thing bat my approaching interview 
with Margaret. My life throbbed and burned within me, in 
that direction ; it was all coldness, torpor, insensibility, in 
eveiy other. 

I reached IloUyoake Square nearly an hour before the ap- 
pointed time. In the suspense and impatience of that long 
interval, it was impossible to be a moment in repose. I 
walked incessantly up and down the square, and round and 
i-onnd the neighborhood, hearing each quarter chimed from a 
church clock near, and mechanically quickening my pace the 
nearer the time came for the hour to strike. At last I heard 
the first peal of the eventful eleven. Before the clock was 
silent I had taken up my position within view of the gate of 
North Villa. 

Five minutes passed — ten — and no one appeared. In my 
impatience, I could almost have rung the bell and entered the 
house, no matter who might be there, or what might be the 
result. The first quarter struck ; and at that very moment 
I heard the door open, and saw Margaret, and the servant 
with whom I had spoken, descending the steps. 

They passed out slowly through the garden gate, and 
■walked down the square, away from where I was standing. 
The servant noticed me by one significant look as they went 
on. Her young mistress did not appear to see me. At first, 
my agitation was so violent that I was perfectly incapable of 
following them a single step. In a few moments I recovered 
myself, and hastened to overtake them before they arrived 
at a more frequented part of the neighborhood. 

As I approached her side, Margaret turned suddenly and 
looted at me, with an expression of anger and astonishment 
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in her eyes. The next instant her lovely face became tinged 
all over with a deep, burning blush ; her head drooped a lit- 
tle; she hesitated for a moment, and then abruptly quicken- 
ed her pace. Did she remember me ? The mere chance that 
she did gave me confidence. I — 

No ! I can not write down the words that I said to her. 
liecollecting the end to whicli our fatal interview led, I re- 
coil at the very thought of exposing to others, or of preserv- 
ing in any permanent form, the words in which I first con- 
fessed my love. It may he pride—miserable, useless pride — 
■which animates me with this feeling ; but I can not over- 
come it. Remembering what I do, I am ashamed to write, 
ashamed to recall, what I said at my first interview with Mar- 
garet Sherwin. I can give no good reason for the sensations 
which now influence me ; I can not analyze them ; and I 
would not if I could. 

Let it be enough to say that I risked eveiy thing, and spoke 
to her. My words, confused as they were, came hotly, eager- 
ly, and eloquently from my heart. In the space of a few 
minutes, I confessed to her all, and more than all, that I have 
liere painfully related in many pages. I made use of my 
name and my rank in life — even now, my cheeks burn while 
I think of it — to dazzle her girl's pride, to make her listen to 
mo for the sake of my station, if she would not for the sake 
of my suit, however honorably urged. Never before had I 
committed the meanness of trusting to my social advantages 
what I feared to trust to myself It is true that love sorts 
higher than the other passions ; but it can stoop lower as 
well. 

Her answers to all that I urged were confused, common- 
place, and chilling enough. I had surprised her — frightened 
her — it was impossible she could listen to such addresses 
from a total stranger — it was very wrong of me to speak, 
and of her to stop and hear me— I should remember what be- 
came me as a gentleman, and should not make such advances 
to her again — I knew nothing of her — it was impossible I 
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couM really care atout her in so sbort a time — she must beg 
that I wonld allow her to proceed unhindered. 

Thus she spoke ; sometimes standing still, sometimes mov- 
ing hurriedly a few steps forward. She might have expressed 
herself severely, even angrily ; but nothing she could have 
said would have counteracted the fascination that her pres- 
ence exercised over me. I saw her face, lovelier than ever 
in its confusion, in its rapid changes of exprosaion ; I saw her 
eloquent eyes once or twice raised to mine, then instantly 
withdrawn again — and bo long as I could look at her, I cared 
not what I listened to. She was only speaking what she had 
been educated to speak; it was not in her words that I 
sought the clew to lier thoughts and sensations ; but in the 
tone of her voice, in the language of her eyes, in the whole 
expression of her face. All these contained indications which 
re-assured me. I tried every thing that respect, that the per- 
suasion of love could urge, to win her consent to our meeting 
again ; but she only answered with repetitions of what she 
had said before, walking onward rapidly while she spoke. 
The servant, who had hitherto lingered a few paces behind, 
now advanced to her young mistress's side, with a signiflcant 
look, as if to reinind me of my promise. Saying a few part- 
ing words, I let them proceed ; at this fii-st interview, to have 
delayed them longer would have been risking too much. 

As they walked away, the servant tunied round, nodding 
her head and smiling, as if to assure me that I had lost 
nothing by the forbearance which I had esei'cised. Mar- 
garet neither lingered nor looked back. This last proof of 
modesty and reserve, so far from discouraging, attracted me 
to her more powerfully than ever. After a first interview, 
it was the most becoming virtue she could have shown. All 
my love for her before seemed as nothing compared with my 
love for her now that she had left me, and left me without a 
parting look. 

What course should I next pursue ? Could I expect that 
Margaret, after what she had said, would go out again at the 
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same hour on the moiTow? No: eho would not bo soon 
abandon the modesty and restraint that she had shown at 
our first ioterview. How communicate with her ? bow man- 
age most skillfully to make good the first favorable impres- 
sion which vanity whispered I had already produced? I 
determined to write to her. 

How diiferent was the writing of that letter to the writing 
of those once-treasured pages of my romance, which I had 
now abandoned forever ! How slowly I worked ! bow cau- 
tiously and diffidently I built up sentence after sentence, and 
doubtingly set a stop here, and laboriously rounded off a 
paragraph there, when I toiled in the service of ambition ! 
Now, when I had given myself up to the service of love, how 
rapidly the pen ran over the papei- ! how much more freely 
and smoothly the desires of the heart flowed into the words 
than the thoughts of the mind I Composition was an instinct 
now, an art no longer. I could write eloquently, and yet 
write without pausing for an expression or blotting a word. 
— It was the alow progress np the hill, in the service of am- 
bition ; it was the swift (too swift) career down it, in the 
service of love ! 

There is no need to describe the contents of my letter to 
Margaret ; they comprised a mere recapitulation of what I 
had already said to her. I insisted often and strongly on 
the honorable puipose of my suit ; and ended by entreating 
her to write an answer, and consent to allow me another in- 
terview. 

The letter was delivered by the servant. Another pvesont, 
a little more timely persuasion, and, above all, the regard I 
had shown to my pi'omise, won the girl with all her heart to 
my interests. She was ready to help me in every way, as 
long as her interference conld be kept a seei-et fi'om her 
master. 

I waited a day for the reply to my letter; but none camo. 
The servant could give me no explanation of this silence. 
Her young mistress had not said one word to her about me 
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since the morning when we had met. Still not discouraged, 
I wrote again. The letter contained some lover's threats 
this time, aa well as lover's entreaties ; and it produced its 
effect — an answer came. 

It was veiy shoit — rather hurriedly and tremhlingly writ- 
ten- — and Bim.ply said that the difference hetween my rank 
and hers made it her duty to request of me that neither by 
word nor by letter should I ever address her again. 

"Difference in rank" — that was the only objection then! 
"Her daty"~it was not from inclination that she refused 
me ! So young a creature ; and yet so noble in self-sacrifice, 
so firm in her integrity ! I resolved to disobey her injunc- 
tion, and see her again. My rant 1 What was my rank? 
Something to cast at Margaret's feet, for Margaret to tram- 
ple on ! 

Once more I sought the aid of my faithful ally, the serv- 
ant. After delays which half maddened me with impa^ 
tienco, insignificant though they were, she contrived to fulfill 
my wishes. One afternoon, while Mr. Sherwin was away at 
business, and while his wife had gone out, I succeeded in 
gaining admission to the garden at the back of the house, 
where Margaret was then occupied in watering some 
flowers. 

She started as she saw me, and attempted to return to the 
house. I took her hand to detain her. She withdrew it, but 
neither abruptly nor angrily. I seized the oppoi-tunity, while 
she hesitated whether to persist or not in retiring, and re- 
peated what I had already said to her at our first interview 
(what is the language of love but a language of repetitions?). 
She answered as she had answered me in her letter: the dif- 
ference in our rank made it hor duty to discourage me. 

" But if this difference did not exist," I said ; " if we were 
both living in the same rank, Margaret—" 

She looked up quickly, then moved away a step or two, 
as I addressed her by her Christian nama 

"Are you offended with me for calling you Margaret so 
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Boon? I do not thhik of you as Miss Sherwin, but as Mar- 
garet — are you offended with me for speaking as I tbink ?" 

Ko: slie ought not to bo offended with me, or with any 
body else, for doing that. 

" Suppose this difference in rank, which you so cruelly in- 
sist on, did not exist, would you tell me not to hope, not to 
speak, then, as coldly as you tell me now ?" 

I must not ask her that — it was no use — the difference in 
rank did exist. 

"Perhaps I have met you too late? — perhaps you are al- 
ready — " 

" No I oh, no !" — she stopped abruptly, as the words pa^ed 
her lips. The same lovely blush which I had before seen 
spreading over her face, rose on it now. She evidently felt 
that she had unguardedly said too much ; that she had given 
me an answer in a case whore, according to every established 
love-law bf the female code, I had no right to expect one. 
Her next words accused mo — but in very low and broken 
tones — of having committed an intrusion which she should 
hardly have expected from a gentleman in my position. 

"I will regain your better opinion," I said, eagerly catch- 
ing at the most tavorable intei'pretation of her last words, 
" by seeing you for the next time, and for all times after, with 
your father's full permission. I wiU write to-day, and ask 
for a private interview with him, I will tell him all I have 
told you ; I will tell him that you take a rank in beauty and 
goodness, which is the highest rank in tho land — a far higher 
rank than mine — the only rank I desire." (A smile, which 
she vainly strove to repress, stole charmingly to her lips.) 
" Yes, I will do this ; I will never leave him till his answer 
is favorable — and then what would be yours? One word, 
Margaret ; one word before I go — " 

I attempted to take her hand a second time; but she broke 
from me, and hurried into the house. 

What more could I desire ? What more could the mod- 
esty and timidity of a young girl concede to me? 
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The moment I reacheci home, I wrote to Mr.Sherwin. The 
letter was Buperscribed " Private," and simply requested an 
interview with him on a subject of importance, at any hour 
he might mention. Unwilling to trust what I had written 
to the post, I sent my note by a messenger (not one of our 
own servants — caution forbade that), and inatracted the man 
to wait for an answer ; if Mr. Sherwin was out, to wait till 
he came home. 

After a long delay — long to me; for my impatience would 
fain have turned hours into minutes — ^I received a reply. It 
was written on gilt-edged lettei'-paper, in a handwriting vul- 
garized by innumerable flourishes. Mr, Sherwin presented 
bis respectful compliments, and would be happy to have the 
honor of seeing me at North Villa, if quite convenient, at 
five o'clock to-morrow afternoon. 

I folded up the letter carefully; it was almost as precious 
as a letter from Margaret herself. That night I passed sleep- 
lossly, revolving in my mind every possible course that I 
could take at the interview of the morrow. It would be a 
difficult and a delicate husiness. I knew nothing of Mr. Sher- 
win'B character ; yet I must trust him with a secret which I 
dared not trust to my owd father. Any proposals for paying 
addresses to his daughter, coming from one in my position, 
might appear open to suspicion. What could I say about 
marriage? A publn. acknowledged marmge wis impossi 
hie; a private maruage might he a bold, if not fatil pro- 
posal. I could come to no other conclusion leflect as inx 
iously as I might, than that it wis lest for me to speik 
candidly at all hazards I could bo candid enough when it 
suited my purpose ! 

It was not till the nest day, when the time approached for 
my interview with Mr. Sherwin, that I thoroughly roused 
myself to face the plain necessities of my position. Deter- 
mined to try what impression appearances could make on 
him, I took unusual pains with my dress; and, more, I ap- 
plied to a friend whom I could rely on as likely to ask no 
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questions — I write this in shame and soiTOw; I tell truth 
here, where it is hard penance to tell it — I applied, I say, to 
a friend for the loan of one of his carriages to take me to 
North Villa, fearing the risk of boiTOwing my father's car- 
riage, or ray sister's — knowing the common weakness of rank- 
worship and wealth -worship, in men of Mr. Sherwin's order, 
and meanly determining to profit by it to the utmost. My 
friend's carriage was willingly lent me. By my directions, 
it took me up at the appointed hour, at a shop where I was 
a regular customer. 



X. 

On my arrival at North Villa, I was shown into what I 
presumed was the drawing-room. 

Every thing was oppressively new. The brilliantly var- 
nished door cracked with a report like a pistol when it was 
opened; the paper on the walls, with its gaudy pattern of 
birds, trellis-work, and flowers, in gold, red, and green, on a 
white ground, looked hardly dry yet ; the showy window- 
curtains of white and sky-blue, and the still showier carpet 
of red and yellow, seemed asifthey hadcome out of the shop 
yesterday ; the round rosewood table was in a painfully high 
state of polish ; the morocco-bound picture-books that lay on 
it looked as if they had never been moved or opened since 
they had been bought ; not one leaf even of the music on the 
piano was dog's-eared or worn. Never was a richly furnished 
room more thoronghly comfortless than this — the eye ached 
at looking round it. There was no repose any where. The 
print of the queen, hanging lonely on the wall, in its heavy 
gilt frame, with a large crown at the top, glared on you ; the 
paper, the curtains, the carpet glared on you ; the books, the 
wax flowers in glass cases, the chairs in flaring chintz covers, 
the china plates on the door, the blue and pink glass vases 
and cops ranged on the chiraney-piece, the over-ornamented 
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chiffonni&res, with Tonbridge toys and loog-necked smelling- 
bottles on theii' upper shelves — all glared on you. There 
was no look of shadow, shelter, secrecy, or retirement in any 
one nook or corner of those four gaudy walls. All sun-ound- 
ing objects seemed startlingly near to the eye : much nearer 
than they really were. The room would have given a nerv- 
ous man the headache before he had been in it a quarter of 

I was not kept waiting long. Another violent crack from 
the new door announced the entrance of Mr. Sherwin him- 
self. 

He was a tall, thin man ; rather round-shouldei-ed ; weak 
at the knees, and trying to conceal the weakness in the 
breadth of his trowsers. He wore a white cravat, and an 
absurdly high shirt-collar. His complexion was sallow ; his 
eyes were small, black, bright, and incessantly in motion — 
indeed, all his features were singularly mobile; they were 
affected by nervous contractions and spasms, which were 
constantly drawing up and down in all directions the brow, 
the mouth, and the muscles of the cheek. His hair had been 
black, but was now turning to a sort of iron-gray ; it was 
very dry, wiry, and plentiful, and part of it projected almost 
horizontally o\ ei his forehead He had a habit of stretching 
it in this diiection by initibly combing it out, from time 
to time, with his flngets His lips WLre thm and colorlesu, 
the lines about them being numerous and strongly marked. 
Had I seen him under ordmarj circnmstinces, I should have 
set him down as a littlo-minded man ; a small tyrant in his 
own way over those dependent on him ; a pompous parasite 
to those above him — a great stickler for the conventional re- 
spectabilities of life, and a great believer in his own infallibil- 
ity. But he was Mai'garet's father; and I was determined 
to be pleased with him. 

He made me a low and rather a cringing bow — then look- 
ed to the window, and, seeing the carriage waiting for me at 
his door, made another bow, and insisted on relieving me of 
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my hat with his own hand. This done, he coughed, and beg- 
ged to know what he could do for me. 

I felt some difficulty in opening my business to him. It 
was necessary to epeak, however, at once — I began with an 
apology. 

" I am afraid, Mr, Sherwin, that this intrusion on the part 
of a perfect stranger — " 

" Not entirely a stranger, sir, if I may be allowed to say 

BO." 

" Indeed !" 

" I had the great pleasure, sir, and profit, and — and, indeed, 
advantage — of being shown over your town residence last 
year, when the family were absent from London. A very 
beautiful house — I happen to be acquainted with the steward 
of your respected father; he was kind enough to allow me 
to walk through the rooms. A treat ; quite an intellectual 
treat — the furniture and hangings, and so on, arranged in 
such a chaste style — and the pictures, some of the finest 
pieces I ever saw — I was delighted — quite delighted, in- 
deed." 

He spoke in under-tones, laying great stress upon particu- 
lar words that were evidently favorites with him — such as 
" indeed." Not only bis eyes, but his whole face, scorned to 
be nervously blinking and winking ail the time he was ad- 
dressing me. In the embarrassment and anxiety which I 
then felt, this peculiarity fidgeted and bewildered me more 
than I can describe. I would have given the world to have 
had his back turned before I spoke to him again. 

" I am delighted to hear that my family and my name are 
not unknown to you, Mr. Sherwin," I resumed. "Under 
those circumstances, I shall feel less hesitation and difficulty 
in making you acquainted with the object of my visit." 

" Just so. May I ofier you any thing ? — a glass of sheny, 
a — " 

" Nothing, thank you. In the first place, Mr. Sherwin, I 
have reasons for wishing that this interview, whatever re- 
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suits it may lead to, may be considered strictly confidential. 
I am sure I can depend on yonr favoring rae thus far?" 

" Certainly — most certainly— the strictest secrecy, of coarse 
—pray go on." 

He drew his chair a little nearer to me. Through all his 
blinking and winking, I could see a latent expression of cun- 
ning and curiosity in his eyes. My cai'd was in his hand ; 
he was nervously rolling and unrolling it, without a mo- 
ment's cessation, in his anxiety to hear what I had to say. 

" I must also beg you to suspend your judgment nntil you 
have heard me to the end. You may be disposed to view — 
to view, I say, uofavorably at first — in short, Mr. Sherwin, 
without further preface, the object of my visit is connected 
with your daughter, with Miss Margaret Sherwin — " 

" My daughter ! Bless my soul ! — God bless my soul I I 
i-eally can't imagine — " 

He stopped, half breathless, bending forward toward me, 
and ciTimpling my card between his fingers into the smallest 
possible dimensions, 

" Rather more than a week ago," I continued, " I accident- 
ally met Miss Sherwin in an omnibus, accompanied by a lady 
older than herself — " 

"My wife — Mrs. Sherwin," he said, impatiently motioning 
with his hand, as if " Mrs. Sherwin" were some insignificant 
obstacle to the conversation, which he wished to clear out of 
the way as fast as possible. 

"You will not probably be surprised to hear that I was 
struck by Miss Sherwin's extreme beauty. The impression 
she made on me was something more, however, than a mere 
momentary feeling of admiration. To speak candidly, I felt 
—You have heard of such a thing as love at first sight, Mr. 
Sherwin ?" 

"In books, sir." He tapped one of the morocco-bound 
volumes on the table, and smiled — a curious smile, partly def- 
erential and partly sarcastic. 

" You would be incliaed to laugh, I dare say, if I asked 
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you to believe tbat there is such a thing as love at first sight 
out of books. But, without dwelling further on that, it is my 
duty to confess to you, in all candor and honesty, that the 
impression Miss Sherwin produced on me was such as to 
make me desire the privilege of becoming acquainted with 
her. In plain words, I discovered her place of residence by 
following her to this house." 

"Upon my soul, this is the most extraordinary proceed- 
ing—" 

"Pray hear me out, Mr, Sherwin; you will not condemn 
my conduct, I think, if you hear all I have to say." 

He muttered something rmintelligible ; his complexion 
turned yellower ; he dropped my card, which he had by 
this time crushed into fragments, and ran his hand rapidly 
through his hair until he had stretched it out like a pent- 
house over his forehead — blinking all the time, and regarding 
me with a lowering, sinister expression of countenance. I 
saw that it was useless to treat him as I should have treated 
a gentleman. He had evidently put the meanest and the 
foulest CO US tract ion upon my delicacy and hesitation in 
speaking to him ; so I altered my plan, and came to the point 
abruptly — " came to business," as he would have called it. 

" I ought to have been plainer, Mr. Sherwin ; I ought per- 
haps to have told you at the outset, in so many words, that 
I came to — " (I was about to say, " To ask your danghtev's 
hand in mari'iage ;" but a thought of my father moved dark- 
ly over my mind at that moment, and the words would not 
pass my lips). 

" Well, sir ! to what ?" 

The tone in which he said this was harah enough to rouse 
me. It gave me back my self-possession immediately. 

"To ask your permission to pay my addresses to Miss 
Sherwin — or, to be plainer still, if you like, to ask of you her 
hand in marriage." 

The words were spoken. Even if I could have done so, I 
would not have recalled what I had just said ; but still I 
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trembled in spite of myself, as I expressed in plain, blnnt 
worda what I had only I'apturoualy thought over, or delicate- 
ly hinted at to Margaret, up to this time. 

" God bless me!" cried Mr. Sherwin, suddenly sitting back 
bolt upright in bis chair, and staring at me in such surprise 
that his restless features were actually struck with immobili- 
ty for the moment — " God bless me '. this is quite another 
story ! Most gratifying, most astonisbiug— highly flattered, 
I am. sure ; bighly, indeed, my dear sir I Don't suppose, for 
one moment, I ever doubted your honorable feeling. Young 
gentlemen in your station of life do sometimes fail in respect 
toward the wives and daughters of their — in short, of those 
who are not in their rank exactly. But that's not the ques- 
tion — quite a misunderstanding — extremely stupid of me, to 
be sure. Pray let me offer you a glass of wine !" 

" No wine, thank you, Mr. Shorwin. I must beg your at- 
tention a little longer, while I state to you, in confidence, 
how I am situated with regard to the proposals I have made. 
There are certain circumstances — " 



He bent forward again eagerly toward me as he spoke, 
looking more inquisitive and more cunning than ever. 

" I have aeknowledged to you, Mr. Sherwin, that I have 
found means to speak to your daughter — to speak to her 
twice. I made my advances honorably. She received them 
with a modesty and a reluctance worthy of herself, worthy 
of any lady, the highest lady in the land." (Mr. Sherwin 
looked round reverentially to his print of the queen, then 
looked back at me, and bowed solemnly.) " Now, although 
in so many words she directly discouraged me— it is her due 
that I should say this— still I think I may without vanity 
venture to hope that she did so as a matter of duty, more 
than as a matter of inclination." 

"Ah — yes, yes! I understand. She would do nothing 
without my authority, of course ?" 

" No doubt that was one reason why she received me as 
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she did ; but she had another, which she communicated to 
me in the plainest terms— the difference in our ranli of life." 

"Ah ! she said that, did she? Exactly bo — she saw a dif- 
ficulty there? Yes — yes! high principles, sir — high princi- 
ples, thank God !" 

" I need hardly tell you, Mr. Sherwin, how deeply I feel the 
delicate sense of honor which this objection shows on your 
daughter's part. Tou will easily imagine that it is no ob- 
jection to me, personally. The happiness of my whole life 
depends on Miss Sherwin ; I desire no higher honor, as I can 
conceive no greater happiness, than to bo your daughter's 
hasband, I told her this ; 1 also told her that I would ex- 
plain myself on the subject to you. She made no objection ; 
and I am, therefore, I think, justified in considering that if 
you authorized the removal of scruples which do ber honor 
at present, she would not feel the delicacy she does now at 
sanctioning my addresses." 

" Very proper — a very proper way of putting it. Prac- 
tical, if I may be allowed to say so. And now, my dear sir, 
the next point is: how about your own honored family — 
eh?" 

"It is exactly there that the difficulty lies. My father, on 
whom I am dependent as the younger son, has very strong 
prejudices — convictions, I ought perhaps to call them — on 
the subject of social inequalities." 

" Quite 80 — most natural ; most becoming, indeed, on the 
part of yoar respected father. I honor his convictions, sir. 
Such estates, such bouses, such a family as his — connected, I 
believe, with the nobility, especially on your late lamented 
mother's side. My dear sir, I emphatically repeat it, your 
father's convictions do him honor; I respect them as much 
as I respect him ; I do, indeed." 

" I am glad you can view my father's ideas on social sub- 
jects in so favorable a light, Mr. Sherwin. You will be less 
surprised to hear bow they are likely to affect me in the 
step I am now taking." 
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" He disapproves of it, of coavse — strongly, perhaps. Well, 
though ray dear girl is worthy of any station ; and a man 
like me, devoted to mercantile interests, may hold his head 
up any where as one of the props of this commercial coun- 
try" (he ran hia fingers rapidly through his hair, and tried 
to look independent), " still I am prepared to admit, under 
al! the circumstances — I say under all the circumstances — 
that his disapproval is very natural, and was very much to 
be expected — very much, indeed." 

"He has expressed no disapproval, Mr. Shei-win." 

" Yoa don't say so !" 

"I have not given him an opportunity. My meeting with 
your daughter has been kept a profound secret from him, 
and from every naember of my family ; and a secret it must 
remain. I speak from my intimate knowledge of my father, 
when I say that I hardly know of any means that he would 
not be capable of employing to frustrate the purpose of this 
visit, if I had mentioned it to him. He has been the kindest 
and best of fathers to me ; but I firmly believe that, if I 
waited for his consent, no entreaties of mine, or of any one 
belonging to me, would induce him to give his sanction to 
the marriage I have come to you to propose." 

" Bless my soul ! this is carrying things rather far, though 
— dependent as you are on him, and ali that. Why, what 
on earth can we do — eh ?" 

" We must keep both the courtship and the marriage 
secret." 

" Secret ! Good gracious ! I don't at all see my way — " 

"Tea, secret — a profound secret among ourselves— until I 
can divulge my marriage to my father, with the best chance 
of—" 

" But I tell you, sir, I can't see my way through it at all 
Chance ! what chance would there be, after what you have 
told mef" 

" There might bo many chances. For instance, when the 
marriage was solemnized, I might introduce your daughter 
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to my father's notice — without disclosiiig who she was — and 
leave her, gradually and unauspectedly, to ■win his affection 
and respect (as, with her beauty, elegance, and amiability, 
she could not fail to do), while I waited until the occasion 
was ripe for confessing every thing. Then if I said to him, 
' This young lady, who has so interested and delighted you, 
is my wife,' do you think, with that powerful argument in 
my favor, he could fail to give us his pardon? If, on the 
other hand, I could only say, ' This young lady is about to 
become my wife,' his prejudices would assuredly induce him 
to recall his most favorable impressions and refuse his con- 
sent. In short, Mr, Sherwin, before marriage, it would be 
impossible to move him ; after marriage, when opposition 
oould no iongei" he of any avail, it would bo quite a different 
thing; we might be sure of producing, sooner or later, the 
most favorable results. This is why it would be absolutely 
necessary to keep our union secret at first." 

I wondered then — I have since wondered more — how it 
was that I contrived to speak thus, eo smoothly and so un- 
hesitatingly, when my conscience was giving the lie all the 
while to every word I uttered. 

" Yes, yes ; I see — oh, yes, I see !" said Mr, Sherwin, rattling 
a bunch of keys in his pocket, with an expression of consider- 
able perplexity; "but this is a ticklish business, you know 
—a very queer and ticklish business, indeed. To have a 
gentleman of your birth and breeding for a son-in-law, is of 
course — but then there is the money question. Suppose you 
failed with your father after all — my money is out in my 
speculations — I can do nothing. Upon my word, you have 
placed me iu a position that I never was placed in before," 

" I have influential friends, Mr, Sherwin, in many direc- 
tions = — there are appoiotments, good appointments, which 
would be open to me if I pushed my interests, I might 
provide in this way against the chance of failure." 

" Ah ! — well — yes. There's something in that, certainly." 

"I can only assure you that my attachment to Miss Sher- 
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will is not of a nature to be overcome by any pecuniary con- 
siderations. I speak in all our interests when I say that a 
private marriage gives ub a chance for the future, as oppor- 
tunities arise of gradually disclosing it. My oifer to you 
may be made under some disadvantages and difficulties, per- 
haps ; for, with the exception of a very small independence, 
loft me by my mother, I have no certain prospects. But I 
really think my proposals have some compensating advan- 
tages to recommend them — " 

" Certainly ! most decidedly so ! I am not insensible, my 
dear sir, to the great advantage and honor, and so forth. 
But there ia something so unusual about the whole aifair. 
What would be ray feelings, if your father should not come 
round, and my dear girl was disowned by the family? Well, 
well ! that could hardly happen, I think, with her accom- 
plishments and education, and mannera tooj so distinguished 
— though perhaps I ought not to say so. Her schooling alone 
was a hundred a year, sir, without including extras — " 

" I am sure, Mr. Sherwin — " 

"A school, sir, where it was a rule to take in nothing 
lower than the daughter of a professional man — they only 
waived the rule in my case — the most genteel school, per- 
haps, in all London ! A drawing-room-deportment day once 
every week — the girls taught how to enter a room and leave 
a room with dignity and ease — a model of a carriage door 
and steps, in the back drawing-room, to practice the girls 
(with the footman of the establishment in attendance) in 
getting into a carriage and getting out again in a lady-like 
manner ! No duchess has had a better education than mi/ 
Margaret !^ — ■" 

" Permit me to assure yon, Mr. Sherwin — " 

"And then her knowledge of languages — her Fiench and 
Italian and Gennan, not discontinued in holidays, or after 
she left school (she has only just left it) ; but all kept up 
and improved every evening, by the kind attention of Mr 
Mann ion — " 

D2 
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"May I ask who Mr. Mannion is?" The tone In which I 
put this question cooled his enthusiasm about his daughter's 
education immediately. He answered in his former tones, 
and with one of his former bows— 

"Mr. Mannion ia my confidential cleric, sir — a most su- 
perior person, most highly talented, and well read, and all 
that." 

" Is he a yonng man ?" 

" Young ! Oh, dear, no ! Mr. Mannion is forty, or a year 
or two more, if he's a day — an admirable man of business, as 
well as a great scholar. He's at Lyons now, buying silks 
for me. When he comes back I shall be delighted to intro- 
duce — " 

"I beg your pardon, but I think we are wandering away 
from the point a little." 

" I beg yours — so we are. Well, my dear sir, I must he 
allowed a day or two — say two days — to ascertain what my 
daughter's feelings are, and to consider your proposals, which 
have taken me veiy much by surprise, as you may in fact 
see. But I assure you I am most flattered, most honored, 
most anxious—-" 

"I hope you will consider my anxieties, Mr. Shei'wio, and let 
me know the result of your deliberations as soon as possible," 

"Without fail, depend upon it. Let mc see; shall we say 
the second day from this, at the same time, if you can favor 
me with a visit ?" 

" Certainly," 

" And between that time and this you will engage not to 
hold any communication with my daughter ?" 

" I promise not, Mr, Sherwin — because I believe that your 
answer will be favorable," 

" Ah, well, well I lovers, they say, shonld never despair. 
A little consideration, and a little talk with my dear girl— - 
really now, won't you change your mind and have a glass of 
sherry ? (No again ?) Very well, then, the day after to- 
morrow, at five o'clock." 
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With a louder crack than ever, the bran-new drawing-room 
door was opened to let me out. The noise was instantly 
succeeded by the rustling of a silk dress, and the banging 
of another door, at the opposite end of the passage. Had 
any body been listening ? Where was Margaret ? 

Mr. Sherwin stood at the garden gate to watch ray depart- 
ure, and to make his farewell bow. Thick as was the at- 
mosphere of illusion in which I now lived, I shuddered in- 
voluntarily aa I returned his parting salute, and thought of 
him as my father-in-law ! 



XI. 

The nearer I approached to our own door, the more re- 
luctance I felt to pass the short interval between my first 
and second interview with Mr. Sherwiti at home. When I 
entered the house, this reluctance increased to something al- 
most like dread. I felt unwilling and unfit to meet the eyes 
of my nearest and dearest relatives. It was a relief to rae 
to bear that my father was not at home. My sister was in 
the house: the servant said she had just gone into the library, 
and inquii-ed whether he should tell her that I had come in. 
I desired him not to disturb bcr, as it was my intention to 
go out again immediately. 

I went into my study, and wrote a short note there to 
Clara; merely telling her that I should be absent in the 
country for two days. I had sealed and laid it on the table 
for the servant to deliver, and was about to leave the room, 
when I heard the library door open, I instantly drew back, 
and half closed my own door again. Clara had got the 
book she wanted, and was taking it up to her own sitting- 
room. I waited till she was out of sight, and then left the 
house. It was the first time I had ever avoided my sister 
— my sister, who had never in her life asked a question or 
uttered a word that could annoy me ; my sister, who had 
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confided all her own little secrets to my keeping ever since 
wo had been children. As I thought on what I had done, 
I felt a sense of humiliation which was almost punishment 
enough for the meanness of which I had been guilty. 

I went round to the stables, and had my horse saddled 
immediately. No idea of proceeding in any particular di- 
rection occurred to me. I simply felt resolved to pass my 
two days' ordeal of suspense away from home — far enough 
away to keep me faithful to my promise not to see Marga- 
ret. Soon after I started, I left my horse to his own guid- 
ance, and gave myself up to my thoughts and recollections, 
as one by one they rose within me. The animal took the di- 
rection which he had been oftenest ased to take daring my 
residence in London — the northern road. 

It was not until I had ridden half a mile beyond the 
suburbs that I looked around me, and discovered toward 
what part of the country I was proceeding. I drew the 
rein directly, and turned my horse's head back again to- 
ward the south. To follow the favonte road which I had 
so often followed with Clarg — to stop, perhaps, at some place 
where I bad often stopped with her — was more than I had 
the courage or the insensibility to do at that moment. 

I rode as far as Ewell, and stopped there : the darkness 
had overtaken me, and it was useless to tire my horse by 
going on any greater distance. The next morning I was 
up almost with sunrise, and passed the greater part of the 
day in walking about among villages, lanes, and fields, just 
as chance led me. During the night, many thoughts that I 
had banished for the last week had returned— those thoughts 
of evil omen under which the mind seems to ache, just as 
the body aebes under a dull, heavy pain, to which we can 
assign no particular place or cause. Absent from Margaret, 
I had no resource against the oppression that now overcame 
me. I could only endeavor to alleviate it by keeping inces- 
santly in action ; by walking or riding, hour after hour, in 
the vain attempt to ijuiet the mind by wearying out the 
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body. Apprehension of the failure of my application to Mr. 
Sherwin had nothing to do with the vague gloom which now 
darkened ray thoughts ; they kept too near home for that. 
Besides, what I had observed of Margaret's father, especially 
during the latter part of my interview with him, showed me 
plainly enough that he was trying to conceal, under exag- 
gerated surprise and assumed hesitation, his secret desire to 
profit at once by my offer; which, whatever conditions m.ight 
clog it, was infinitely more advantagebus in a social point of 
view than any he could have hoped for. It was not his de- 
lay in accepting my proposals, but the burden of deceit, the 
fetters of concealment forced on me by the proposals them- 
selves, which now bung heavy on my heart. 

That evening I left Ewell, and rode toward home again as 
far as Richmond, where I remained for the night and the fore- 
part of the next day. I reached London in the afternoon; 
and got to North Villa — 'without going home first — about 
five o'clock. 

The oppression was still on my spirits. Even the sight of the 
house where Margaret lived failed to invigorate or arouse me. 

On this occasion, when I was shown into the drawing- 
room, both Mr. and Mrs. Sherwin were awaiting me there. 
On the table was the sherry which had been so persevei'ingly 
pressed on me at the last interview, and by it a new pound- 
cake. Mrs. Sherwin was cutting the cake as I came in, while 
her husband watched the process with critical eyes. The 
poor woman's weak white fingei-s ti-embled as they moved 
the knife nnder conjugal inspection. 

" Most happy to see you again— most happy indeed, my 
dear sir," said Mr. Sherwin, advancing with hospitable smile 
and outstretched hand. " Allow me to introduce my better 
half, Mrs. S." 

His wife rose in a huiTy, and courtesied, leaving the knife 
sticking in the cake ; upon which Mr. Sherwin, with a stern 
look at her, ostentatiously pulled it out, and set it down 
rather violently on the dish. 
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Poor Mra. Sherwin ! I had hardly noticed her on the day 
when she got into the omnibus with her daughter — it was 
as if I now saw her for the first time. There is a natural 
eommnnicativenesa ahout women's emotions. A happy wom- 
an imperceptibly diffuses her happiness around her ; she has 
an influence that is something akin to the influence of a 
sunshiny day. So, again, the melancholy of a melancholy 
woman is invariably, though silently, infectious; and Mrs. 
Sherwin was one of this latter order. Her pale, sickly, 
moist-looking skin ; her large, mild, watery, light-blue eyee ; 
the restless timidity of her expression ; the mixture of use- 
less hesitation and involuntary rapidity in every one of her 
actiouB — all fui-nished the same significant betrayal of a life 
of incessant fear and restraint ; of a disposition full of mod- 
eat generosities and meek sympathies, which had been crush- 
ed down past rousing to self- assertion, past ever seeing 
the light. There, in that mild, wan face of here — in those 
painful startings and hurryings when she moved; in that 
tremulous, faint utterance when she spoke — there, 1 could 
see one of those ghastly heart-tragedies laid open before mc 
which are acted and reacted, scene by scene, and year by 
year, in the secret theatre of home: tragedies which are 
ever shadowed by the slow falling of the black curtain, that 
drops lower and lower eveiy day — that drops, to hide all at 
last, from the hand of death. 

"We have had very beautiful weather lately, sir," said 
Mrs. Sherwin, almost inaudibly ; looking as she spoke, with 
anxious eyes, toward her husband, to see if she was justi- 
fied in uttering even those piteously commonplace words. 
" Very beautiful weather, to be sure," continued the poor 
woman, as timidly as if she had become a little child again, 
and had been ordered to say her first lesson in a stranger's 
presence. 

" Delightful -weather, Mrs. Sherwin. I have been enjoying 
it for the last two days in the country — in a part of Surrey 
(the neighborhood of Ewell) that I had not seen before." 
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There was a pause. Mr. Sherwin coughed; it was evi- 
dently a warning matrimonial peal that he bad often rung 
before, for Mrs. Sherwia started, and looked up at bim di- 
rectly. 

" As the lady of the house, Mrs. S., it strikes me that you 
might oflcr a visitor, like this gentleman, some cake and 
wine, without making any particular hole in your manners !" 

" Oh, dear me ! I beg your pardon I I'm very sorry, I'm 
sure !"^ — -and sbe poured out a glass of wine with such a trem- 
bling hand that the decanter tinkled all tbe while against 
the glass. Though I wanted nothing, I ate and drank some- 
thing immediately, in common consideration for Mrs. Sher- 
win's embarrassment. 

Ml'. Sherwin filled himself a glass — held it up admiringly 
to the light — said, " Your good health, sir — your very good 
healtb ;" and drank the wine with the air of a connoisseur, 
and a most expressive smacking of the lips. His wife {to 
whom he offered nothing) looked at him all the time with 
the most reverential attention. 

" You are taking nothing yourself, Mrs. Sherwin," I said. 
" " Mrs. Sherwin, sir," interposed her busband, " never 
drinks wine, and can't digest caka A bad stomach — a very 
bad stomach. Have another glass yoursel£ "Won't yon, 
indeed? This sheny stands me in six shillings a bottle 
— ought to be first-rate wine at that price; and so it is. 
Well, if you won't liave any more, we will proceed to busi- 
ness. Ha t hat business as I call it ; pleasure I hope it will 
be to yoM." 

Mrs. Sherwin coughed — a very weak, small cough, half 
stifled in its birth. 

"There you are again 1" he said, turnbg fiercely toward 
her — "Coughing again I Six months of the doctor — a six 
months' bill to come out of my pocket — and no good done- 
no good, Mrs. S." 

" Oh, I am much better, thank you — it was only a little — " 

" Well, sir, the evening after you left me, I had what you 
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may call an explanation with my dear girl. She was natu- 
rally a little confused and — and embari'assed, indeed. A very 
serious thing, of course, to decide at her age, and at so short 
a notice, on a point involving the happiness of her whole life 
to come." 

Here Mrs. Sherwin pnt her handkerchief to her eyes — 
quite noiselessly ; for she had donbtlesB acquired by long 
practice the habit of weeping in silence. Her husband's 
quick glance turned on her, however, immediately, with any 
thing but an expression of sympathy. 

"Good God, Mrs. S. ! what's the use of going on in that 
way f lie said, indignantly. " What is there to cry about ? 
Margaret isn't ill, and isn't unhappy — what on earth's the 
matter now? Upon my soul this is a most annoying cir- 
cumstance ; and before a visitor too ! You had better leave 
me to discuss the matter alone — you always were in the way 
of business, and it's my opinion you always will be." 

Mrs. Sherwin prepared, without a word of remonstrance, 
to leave the room. I sincerely felt for her, but could say 
nothing. In the impulse of the moment, I rose to open the 
door for her; and immediately repented having done so. 
The action added so much to her embarrassment that she 
kicked her foot against a chair, and uttered a suppressed ex- 
clamation of pain as she went out. 

Mr.-'Slierwin helped himself to a second glass of wine, 
without taking the smallest notice of this. 

" I hope Mrs. Sherwin has not hiirt herself?" I said. 

" Oh, dear, no ! not worth a moment's thought — awkward- 
ness and nervousness, nothing else — she always was nervous 
— the doctors (all hunibugs) can do nothing with her — it's 
very sad, very sad, indeed ; but there's no help for it." 

By this time (in spite of all my efforts to presei've some 
respect for him, as Margaret's father) he had sunk to his 
proper place in my estimation. 

" Well, my dear sir," he resumed, " to go back to where I 
was interrupted by Mrs. S. Let me see : I was saying that 
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my dear girl was a little confused, and so forth. As a mat- 
ter of course, I put before her all the advantages which such 
a connection as yours promised, and at the same time men- 
tioned some of the little embarrassing circumstances— the 
private marriage, you know, and all that — besides telling 
her of certain restrictions in reference to the marriage, if it 
came off, which I should feel it my duty as a father to im- 
pose ; and which I shall proceed, in short, to explain to you. 
As a man of the world, my dear sir, you know as well aa I 
do that young ladies don't give very straightforward an- 
Bwoi's on the subject of their prepossessions in favor of young 
gentlemen. But I got enough out of her to show me that 
you had made pretty good use of your time — no occasion to 
despond, you know — I leave you to make her speak plain ; 
it's more in your line than mine — more a good deal. And 
now let US come to the business part of the transaction. All 
I have to say is this — if you agree to my proposals, then I 
agree to yours. I think that's fair enough — eh ?" 

" Quite fair, Mr. Sherwin." 

"Just so. Now, in the first place, my daughter is too 
young to be married yet. She was only seventeen last birth- 
day." 

"You astonish me! I should have imagined her three 
years older at least." 

"Every body thinks her older tban she ia — every body, 
my dear sir — and she certainly looks it. She's more formed, 
more developed I may say, than most girls at her age. 
However, that's not the point. The plain fact is, she's too 
young to be married now— too young in a moral point of 
view; too young in an educational point of view; too young 
altogether. Well, the upshot of this is that I could not give 
my consent to Margaret's marrying until another year is out 
— say a year from this time. One year's courtship for the 
finishing off of her education and the formation of hev con- 
stitution — you understand me? — for the foiTnation of her 
constitution." 
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A year to wait ! At first this seemed a long trial to en- 
dure, a trial that ought not to be imposed on me. But the 
next moment the delay appeared in a different light. Would 
it not be the dearest of privileges to be able to see Margaret, 
perhaps every day, perhaps for hours at a time ? Would it 
not be happiness enough to observe each development of her 
character, to watch her first maiden love for me, advancing 
nearer and nearer toward confidence and maturity the often- 
er wo mot? As I thought on this, I answered Mr. Sherwin 
without further hesitation, 

" It will be some trial," I said, " to my patience, though 
none to my constancy, none to the strength of my afieotion 
— I will wait the year." 

"Exactly so," rejoined Mr. Sherwin ; "such candor and 
such reasonableness were to he expected from one who is 
quite the gentleman. And now comes my grand difficulty 
in this business — in fact, the little stipulation I have to 
make." 

He stopped, and ran his fingers through his hair in all di- 
rections, his features fidgeting and distorting themselves 
ominously while he looked at me. 

" Pray explain yourself, Mr. Sherwin. Your silence gives 
me some uneasiness at this particular moment, I assure 
you." 

"Quite so — I understand. Now, you must promise me 
not to be hufi'ed — ofiended, I should say — at what I am go- 
ing to propose." 

"Certainly not." 

" Well, then, it may seem odd ; but under all the circum- 
stances—that is to say, as far as the case concerns you per- 
sonally — ^I want you and my dear girl to be married at once, 
and yet not to be married, exactly, for another year. I don't 
know whether you understand me?" 

"I must confess I do not." 

He coughed rather uneasily, turned to the table, and pour- 
ed out another glass of sherry — his hand trembling a little 
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as he did so. lie drank off the wine at a draught, cleared 
his throat three or four times after it, and then spoke again ; 

" Well, to be plainer still, this is how the matter stands : 
If you were a party in our rank of life, coming to court Mar- 
garet with your father's full approval and permission — when 
once you had consented to the year's engagement, every 
thing would be done and settled, the bargain would have 
been struck on both sides ; and there would be an end of it. 
But, situated as you are, I can't stop here safely — I naean, I 
can't end the agreement exactly in this way." 

He evidently felt that he got fluent on wine, and helped 
himself, at this juncture, to another glass. 

" You will see what I am driving at, my dear sir, directly," 
he continued. " Suppose, now, you came courting my daugh- 
ter for a year, as we settled ; and suppose your father found 
it out — we should keep it a profound secret, of course ; but 
still, secrets are sometimes found out, nobody knows how. 
Suppose, I say, your father got scent of the thing, and the 
match was broken off, where do you think Mai-garet's repu- 
tation would be ? If it happened with somebody in her own 
station, we might explain it all, and be believed ; but hap- 
pening with somebody in yours, what would the world say ? 
Would the world believe you had over intended to marry 
her? That's the point — that's the point precisely." 

" But the case could not happen — I am astonished you can 
imagine it possible. I have told you already, I am of age," 

" Properly urged — very properly, indeed. But you also 
told me, if you remember, when I first had the pleasure of 
seeing you, that your father, if he knew of this match, would 
stick at nothing to oppose it — at nothing — I recollect you 
said so. Kow, knowing this, my dear sir — though I have 
the most perfect confidence in your honor, and your resolu- 
tion to fulfill your engagement — I can't have confidence in 
your being prepared beforehand to oppose all your father 
might do if ho found us out; because you can't tell yourself 
what ho might be up to, or what influence he might set to 
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work over you. This sort of mess is not very probable, you 
will say; but if it's at all possible — and there's a year for it 
to be possible in — by George, sir, I must guard against acci- 
dents for my daughter's sake — ^I must, indeed 1" 

" In Heaven's name, Mr. Sherwin, pass over all these im- 
possible difficulties of yours, and let me bear what you have 
finally to proposa" 

" Gently, my dear sir ! gently, gently, gently ! I propose 
this, to begin with : that you should marry my daughter — 
privately marry herein a week's time, How, pray compose 
yourself!" (I was looking at bim in speechless astonish- 
ment.) Take it easy ! pray take it easy ! Supposing, then, 
you maiTy her in this way, I make one stipulation. I require 
you to give me your word of honor to leave her at the 
cburch door, and for the space of one year never to attempt 
to see her, except in the presence of a third party. At the 
en.d of that time, I will engage to give her to you, as yoar 
wife in fact as well as in name. There 1 what do you say to 
that^eh?" 

I was too astounded, too overwhelmed, to say any thing 
at that moment ; Mr. Sherwin went on : 

" This plan of mine, you see, reconciles every thing. If 
any accident does happen, and we are discovered, why your 
father can do nothing to stop the match, because the match 
will have been already made. And, at the same time, I se- 
cure a year's delay, for the formation of her constitution, and 
the flnisbing of her accomplishments, and so forth Besides, 
what an oppoitunity this gives of stiling as near the wind 
as you choose, in bieiking the thing, bit by bit, to your fa- 
thei', without feai of con sequence 'j, in cnse be should run 
rough after all Upon my honor, my deir si(,I think I de- 
serve some cie3it for hitting on this plan — it makes every 
thing so right 'ind btiiight, and suits, of couise, the wishes 
of all parties I need hardly say that you shall ha\e every 
facility for seeing Margaret, under the restrictions — under 
the restrictions, you understand. People may talk about 
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your ■visits ; but having got the certificate, and knowing it's 
all safe and settled, I sha'n't care for that. Well, what do 
yoa aay? take time to think, if you wish it — only remember 
that I have the most perfect confidence in your honor, and 
that I act from a fatherly feeling for the interests of my dear 
giril" He stopped, out of breath from the extraordinary 
volubility of his long harangue. 

Some men move experienced in the world, less mastered 
by love than I was, would, in my position, have recognized 
in this proposal an unfair trial of self-restraint — perhaps 
something like an unfair humiliation as well. Others would 
have detected the selfish motives which suggested it : the 
mean distrast of my honor, integrity, and firmness of pur- 
pose which it implied ; and the equally mean anxiety on Mr. 
Sherwin's part to clinch his profitable bargain at once, for 
fear it might be repented of. I discerned nothmg of this. 
Aa soon as I had recovered from the natural astonishment 
of the first few moments, I only saw in the strange plan pro- 
posed to me, a certainty of assuring — no matter with what 
sacrifice, what hazard, or what delay — the ultimate triumph 
of my love. When Mi-. Sherwin had ceased speaking, I re- 
plied at once: 

"I accept your conditions — I accept them with all my 
heart." 

He was hardly prepared for so complete and so sudden an 
acquiescence in his proposal, and looked absolutely startled 
by it at first. But soon resuming his self-possession — his 
wily, "business-like" self-possession — he started up, and 
shook me vehemently by the hand. 

"Delighted! — most delighted, my dear sir! to find how 
soon we understand each other, and that we pull together so 
well ! We must have another glass ! hang it, we really must ! 
~a toast, you know ; a toast you can't help drinking — Tour 
wife ! Ha ! ha 1 — I had you there ! — My dear, dear Marga- 
ret ! God bless her !" 

" We may consider all difficulties finally settled then," I 
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said, anxious to close my interview with Mr. Sherwin as 
speedily as possible. 

" Decidedly so. Done, and double done, I may say. There 
will be a little insurance on your iife, that I shall ask you to 
effect for dear Margaret's sake ; and perhaps a memorandum 
of agreement, engaging to settle a certain proportion of any 
property you may become possessed of on her and her chil- 
dren- You see I am looking forward to my grandfather 
days already ! But this can wait for a future occasion — say 
in a day or two." 

"Then I presume there will be no objection to my seeing 
Miss Sberwin now ?" 

" None whatever — at once, if you like. This way, my dear 
sir; this way," and he led me across the passage mto the 
dining-room. 

This apartment was furnished with less luxury, but with 
more bad taste (if possible) than the room wo had just left. 
Near the window sat Margaret — it was the same window at 
which I had seen her on the evening when I wandered into 
the square after our meeting in the omnibus. The cage with 
the canary-bird hung in the same place. I just noticed— 
with a momentary surprise — that Mrs, Sherwin was sitting 
far away from her daughter, at the other end of the room ; 
and then placed myself by Margaret's side. She was dressed 
in pale yellow — a color which gave new splendor to her dark 
complexion and magnificently dark hair. Once more all my 
doubts, all my self-upbraidings vanished, and gave place to 
the exquisite sense of happiness, the glow of joy and hope 
and love which seemed to rush over my heart the moment I 
looked at her. 

After staying in the room about five minutes, Mr. Sher- 
win whispered to his wife, and left us. Mrs. Sherwin still 
kept ber place ; but she said nothing, and hai-dly turned to 
look round at us more than once or twice. Perhaps she was 
occupied by her own thoughts; perhaps, from a motive of 
dehcacy, she abstained even from an appearance of watching 
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her daughter or watching me. Whatever feelings influenced 
her, I cared not to speculate on them. It was enough that 
I had the privilege of speaking to Margaret uninteri'upted- 
!y ; of declaring my love at last, without hesitation and with- 
out reserve. 

How much I had to say to her, and how short a time seem- 
ed to be left me that evening to say it in ! How short a 
time to tell her all the thoughts of the past which she had 
created in me ; all the self-sacrifice to which I had cheerfully 
consented for her sake; all the anticipations of future happi- 
ness which were concentrated in her, which drew their very 
breath of life only from the prospect of her rewarding love 1 
She spoke but little ; yet even that little it was a new de- 
light to hear. She smiled now ; she let me take her hand, 
and made no attempt to withdraw it. The evening had 
closed in; the darkness was stealing fast upon us; the still, 
dcad-etill figure of Mrs, Sherwin, always in the same place 
and the same attitude, grew fainter and fainter to the eye, 
across the distance of the room — but no thought of time, no 
thought of home, ever crossed my mind, I could have sat at 
the window with Margaret the long night through, without 
an idea of numbering the hours as they passed. 

Ere Jong, however, Mr. Sherwin entered the room again, 
and efTcctually roused me by approaching and speaking to 
us, I saw that I had stayed long enough, and that we were 
not to be left together again that night. So I rose and took 
my leave, having first fixed a time for seeing Margaret on 
the morrow. Mr. Sherwin accompanied mo with great cere- 
mony to the outer door. Just as I was leaving him, he 
touched me on the arm, and said in hie most confidential 
tones: 

" Come an hour earlier to-morrow, and we'll go and get 
the license together. No objection to that — eh ? And the 
marriage — shall we say this day week? Just as you like, 
you know — don't let me seem to dictate. Ah ! no objection 
to that, either, I see, and no objection on Margaret's side. 
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I'll warrant ! With respect to consents, in the marrying 
part of the business, there's complete mutuality — isn't there ? 
Good-night ! God blesa you !" 



XII. 

That night I went home with none of the reluctance or 
the apprehension which I had felt on the last occasion when 
I approached our own door. The assurance of success con- 
tained in the events of the afternoon gave me a trust in my 
own self-possession — a confidence in my own capacity to 
parry all dangerous questions — which I had not experienced 
before. I cared not how soon, or for how long a time, I 
might find myself in company with Clara or my father. It 
was well for the preservation of my secret that I was in this 
frame of mind ; for, on opening my study door, I was aston- 
ished to see both of them in my room. 

Clara-was measuring one of my over-crowded booli-shelves 
with a piece of string; and was apparently just about to 
compare the length of it with a vacant space on the wall 
close by, when I came in. Seeing me, she stopped, and 
looked TOund significantly at my father, who was standing 
near her, with a file of papers in hie hand. 

" You may well feel surprised, Basil, at this in" 
your territory," he said, with peculiar kindness of n 
" you must, however, apply there, to the prime minister of 
the household," pointing to Clara, " for an explanation. I 
am only the instrument of a domestic conspiracy on your 
sister's part." 

Clara seemed doubtful whether she should speak. It was 
the first time I had ever seen such an expression in her face, 
when she looked into mine. 

" We are discovered, papa," she said, after a momentary 
silence, " and wo must explain ; but you know I always leave 
as many explanations as I can to you." 
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"Very well," said my father, smiling; "my task in this 
instance will be an easy one. I was intercepted, Basil, on 
my way to my own room by your sister, and taken in here 
to advise about a new set of book-cases for you, when I 
ought to have been attending to my own money matters. 
Clara's idea was to have had these new book-eases made in 
secret, and pnt np as a surpiise, some ,day when you were 
not at home. However, as you bave caught her in the act 
of measuring spaces, with all the skill of an experienced car- 
penter, and all the impetuosity of an arbitrary young lady 
who rules supreme over evei-y body, fnither concealment is 
out of tho question. We must make a virtue of necessity, 
and confess every thing." 

Poor Clara! This was her only return for ten days' utter 
neglect — and she had been half afi'aid to tell me of it herself. 
I approached and thanked her ; not very gratefully, I am 
afraid, for I felt too confused to speak freely. It seemed 
like a fatality. The more evil I was doing in secret, evil to 
family ties and family principles, the more good was uncon- 
sciously returned to me by my family, through my sister's 

" I made no objection, of course, to the book-case plan," 
continued my father. " More room is really wanted for the 
volumes on volumes that you have collected about you ; but 
I certainly suggested a little delay in the execution of the 
project. The book-cases will, at all events, not be required 
here for five months to come. This day week we return to 
the country." 

I could not repress a start of astonishment and dismay. 
Here was a difficulty which I ought to have provided for; 
but which I had most unaccountably never once thought of, 
although it was now the period of the year at which on all 
former occasions we had been accustomed to leave London. 
This day week, too I The veiy day fixed by Mr. Sherwin for 
my marriage 1 

" I am afraid, air, I shall not be able to go with you and 
E 
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Clara so soon as yon propose. It was my wish to i-emain in 
London some time longer." I said this in a low voice, with- 
out Tenturing to look at my sister. But I could not help 
hearing hor Gxelamation as I spoke, and the tone in which 
she uttered it 

My fither moved nearer to me a step or two, and looked 
in my face intently, with the firm, penetrating expression 
which peculnily characterized him. 

" Tins seems an extraordinary resolution," he said, hia 
tones and manner altering ominously while he spoke. " I 
thought your sudien ahaence for the last two days rather 
odd , but this plin of remaining in London by yourself is 
really incompiehensible. What can you have to do?" 

An Of cube^no ' not an excuse ; let me call things by their 
right names in these pages — a lie was rising to my lipa ; but 
my fether checked the utterance of it. He detected my em- 
barrassment immediately, anxiously as I strove to conceal it. 

" Stop," he said coldly, while the red flush which meant so 
much when it rose on his cheek began to appear there for 
the firat time — "Stop ! If you. must make excuses, Basil, I 
must ask no questions. You have a secret which you wish 
to keep from me ; and I beg you will keep it. I have never 
been accustomed to treat my sons as I would not treat any 
other gentlemen with whom I may happen to be associated. 
If they have private affairs, I can not interfere with those 
affairs. My trust in their honor is my only guarantee 
against their deceiving me ; but in the intercourse of gen- 
tlemen that is guarantee enough. Remain here as long as 
you like : we shall be happy to see you in the countiy, when 
you are able to leave town." 

He turned to Olara. " I suppose, my love, you want me 
no longer. While I settle my own matters of business, you 
can arrange about the hook-cases with your brother. What- 
ever you wish, I shall be glad to do." And he left the room 
without speaking to me, or looking at me again. I sank into 
a chair, feeling disgraced in my own estimation by the last 
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words he had spoken to ma Hia trust in my honor was his 
oniy guarantee against my deceiving him. As I thonght 
over that declaration, every syllable of it seemed to sear my 
conscience : to brand Hypocrite on my heart. 

I turned toward my sister. She was standing at a little 
distance from mo, silent and paJe, mechanically twisting the 
measuring-string, which sbe still held between her trembling 
fingei-s ; and fixing her eyes upon me so lovingly, so mourn- 
fully, that my fortitude gave way when I looked at her. At 
that instant I seemed to forget every thing that had passed 
since the day when I first met Margaret, and to be restored 
once more to my old way of life and my old home sympa- 
thies. My head drooped on my breast, and I felt the hot 
tears forcing themselves into my eyes, 

Clara stepped quietly to my side; and sitting down by me 
in silence, put her arm round my neck. 

When I was calmer, she said gently : 

"I have been very anxious about you, Basil; a 1 j e h ps 
I have allowed that anxiety to appear more th I ou ht 
Perhaps I have been accustomed to exact too mucl i om yo 
— you have been too ready to please mo. But 1 1 e bee 
nsed to it so long, and I have nobody else that I can speak 
to as I can to you. Papa is very kind ; but he can't be what 
you are to me exactly; and Ralph does not live with us 
now, and cared little about me, I am afraid, when he did. I 
have friends, bnt friends are not — " 

She stopped again; her voice was failing her. For a mo- 
ment she struggled to keep her self-possession — struggled as 
only women can — and succeeded ia the efibrt. She pressed 
her arm closer round my neck; but her tones were steadier 
and clearer when she resumed : 

"It will not be very easy for me to give up our country 
i-ides and walks together, and the evening talk that we al- 
ways had at dusk in the old library at the Park. But I think 
I can resign all this, and go away alone with papa, for the 
firat time, without making you melancholy by any thing I 
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say or do at parting, if you will only promise tbat when yoa 
are in any diffioulty yoa will let me be of some use. I think 
I could always be of use, because I should always feel an in- 
terest in any thing that concerned you. 1 don't want to iu- 
trude on your secret; but if that secret should ever bring 
yon trouble or distress (which I hope and pray it may not), 
I want you to have confidence in my being able to help you, 
in some way, through any mischances. Let me go into the 
country, Basil, knowing that you can still put trust in me, 
even though a time should come when you can put trust in 
no one else — let me know this : do let me !" 

I gave her the assurance she desired — gave it with my 
whole heart. She seemed to have recovered all her old in- 
fluence over me by the few simple words she had spoken. 
The thought crossed my mind whether I ought not in com- 
mon gratitude to confide my secret to her at once, knowing 
as I did that it would be safe in her keeping, however the 
disclosure might startle or pain her, I believe I should have 
told her all, in another minute, but for a mere accident — the 
trifling interruption caused by a knock at the door. 

It came from one of the servants. My father desired to 
see Clara on some matter connected with their impending 
departure for the country. She was unflt enough to obey 
such a summons at such a time ; but with her usual courage 
in disciplining her own feelings into subserviency to the 
wishes of any one whom she loved, she determined to obey 
immediately the message which had been delivered to her. 
A few moments of silence ; a slight trembling soon repressed ; 
a parting kiss for me ; these few farewell words of encour- 
agement at the door — " Don't grieve about what papa has 
said ; you have made me feel happy about you, Basil ; I will 
make him feel happy too"-— and Clara was gone. 

With those few minutes of interruption, the time for the 
disclosure of my secret had passed by, Aa soon as my 
sister was out of the room, my former reluctance to trust it 
to home-keeping returned, and remained unchanged through- 
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out the whole of the long year's probation which I had en- 
gaged to pass. But this mattered little. As events turned 
out, if I had told Clara all, the end would have come in the 
aame way, the fatality would have beeu accomplished by the 
same means. 

I went out shortly after my sister had left me. I could 
give myself to no occupation at home, for the rest of that 
night ; and I knew that it would be useless to attempt to 
sleep just then. As I walked through the streets, bitter 
thoughts against my father rose in my mind — bitter thoughts 
against his inexorable family pride, which imposed on me the 
concealment and secrecy, under the oppression of which I 
had already suffered so much — bitter thoughts against those 
social tyrannies which take no account of human sympathy 
and human love, and which my father now impersonated, as 
it were, to my ideas. Gradually these I'eflectiona merged in 
others that were better. I thought of Clara again; consoling 
myselfwith the belief that, however my father might receive 
the news of my marriage, I might count upon my sister as 
certain to love my wife and be kind to her for my sake. This 
thought led my heart back to Margaret — led it gently and 
happily. I went home, calmed and re-assured again — at least 
for the rest of the night. 

The events of that week, bo fraught with importance for 
the future of my life, passed with ominous rapidity. 

The marriage-license was procured ; all remaining prelim- 
inaries with Mr. Sherwin were adjusted ; I saw Margaret 
every day, and gave myself up more and more unreservedly 
to the charm that she exercised over me at each succeeding 
interview. At home, the bustle of approaching departure ; 
the farewell visitings; the multitudinous minor aiTange- 
mcnts preceding a journey to the country, seemed to hurry 
the hours on faster and faster, as the parting day for Clara, 
and the marriage-day for me, drew near. Incessant inter- 
ruptions prevented any more lengthened or private conver- 
sations with my sister ; and my father was hardly ever ac- 
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ce8sil)le for more than five miniites together, even to those 
who specially wished to speak with hiisi. Nothing arose to 
embarrass or alarm me now out of my intercourse with 

The day came. I bad not slept dming the night that 
preceded it ; so I rose early to look out on the morning. 

It is strange how frequently that instinctive belief in omens 
and predestinations, which we flippantly tei-m Superstition, 
asserts its natural prerogative even over minds trained to re- 
pel it, at the moment of some great event in our lives. I 
believe this has happened to many more men than over con- 
fessed it; and it happened to me. At any former period of 
my life, I should have laughed at the bare imputation of a 
" superstitious " feeling ever having risen in my mind. But 
now, ae I looked on the sky, and saw the black clouds that 
overspread the whole flrmament, and the heavy rain that 
poured down from them, an irrepressible sinking of the 
heart came over me. For the last ten days the sun had 
shone almost nninterruptedly — with my marriage-day came 
the cloud, the mist, and the rain. I tried to laugh myself 
out of the forebodings which this suggested, and tried in 

The departure for the country was to take place at an 
early hour. "We all breakfasted together; the meal was 
hurried over comfortlessly and silently. My father was 
either writing notes or examining the steward's accounts 
almost the whole time ; and Clara was evidently incapable 
of uttering a single word without risking the loss of her 
self-possession. The silence was so complete, while we sat 
together at the table, that the fall of the rain outside (which 
had grown softer and thicker as the morning advanced), and 
the quick, quiet tread of the servants, as they moved about 
the room, were audible with a painful distinctness. The op-^ 
pression of our last family breakfast in London for that year 
had an influence of wretchedness which I can not describe— 
which I can never forget. 
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At last the hour of starting came. Clara seemed afraid 
to trust heiself even to look at me now. She hurriedly 
drew down her veil the moment the carnage was announced. 
My father shook hands with me rather coldly. I had hoped 
ho would have said something at parting ; hut he only bade 
me farewell in the simplest and shortest manner. I had 
rather he would have spoken to me in anger than restrained 
himself as he did, to what the commonest forms of courtesy 
required. There was but one more slight, after this, that he 
could cast on me ; and he did not spare it. While my sister 
was taking leave of me, he waited at the door of the room to 
lead her down stairs, as if he knew by intuition that this was 
the last little parting attention which I had hoped to show 
her myself. 

Clara whispered (in such low, trembling tones that I could 
hardly hear her): 

"Think of what you promised in your study, Basil, when- 
ever you think of me. I will write often." 

As she raised her veil for a moment and kissed me, I felt 
on ray own cheek the tears that were falling fast over hei^s, 
I followed her and my father down stairs. When they 
reached the street, she gave me her hand— it was cold and 
powerless. I knew that the fortitude she had promised to 
«how was giving way, in spite of all her efforts to preserve 
it ; so I let her hurry into the carriage without detaining her 
by any last words. The next instant she and my father were 
driven rapidly from the door. 

When I re-entered the house, my watch showed me that 
I had still an hour to wait before it was time to go to North 
Villa. 

Between the different emotions produced by my impres- 
sions of the scene I had just passed through, and my antici- 
pations of the scene that was yet to come, I suffered in that 
one hour as much mental conflict as most men suffer in a 
life. It seemed as if I were living out all my feelings in this 
short interval of delay, and must die at heart when it was 
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over. My restlessness was a tortnre to me ; and yet I could 
not overcome it, I wandered through the house from room 
to room, stopping nowhere. I took down book after book 
from the library, opened them to read, and put them back on 
the shelves the next instant. Over and over again I walked 
to the window to occupy myself with what was passing in 
the street, and each time I could not stay there for one 
minute together, I went into the picture-gallery, looked 
along the walls, and yet knew not what I was looking at. 
At last I wandered into my father's study — the only room I 
had not yet visited. 

A portrait of my mother hung over the fire-place; my eyes 
turned toward it, and for the first time I came to a long 
pause. The picture had an influence that quieted me; but 
what influence I hardly knew. Perhaps it led my spirit up 
to the spirit that had gone from wa — perhaps those secret 
voices from the unknown world, which only the soul can 
listen to, were loosed at that moment, and spoke within me. 
While I sat looking up at the porti'ait, I grew strangely and 
suddenly calm before it. My m.emory flew back to a long 
illness that I had suffered from as a child, when my little 
cradle-couch was placed by my mother's bedside, and she 
used to sit by me in the dull evenings and hush me to sleep. 
The remembrance of this brought with it a dread imagining 
that she might now be hashing my spirit, from her place 
among the angels of God. A stillness and awe crept over 
me, and I hid my face in my hands. 

The striking of the hour from a clock in the room startled 
me back to the outer world. I left the house and went at 
once to North Villa. 

Margaret and her father and mother were in the drawing- 
room when I entered it. I saw immediately that neither of 
the two latter had passed the morning calmly. The impend- 
ing event of the day had exercised its agitating influence 
over them as well as over me, Mrs. Sherwin's face was pale 
to her very lips; not a word escaped her. Mr. Sherwin en- 
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i3eaTored to assume the self-possession which he was evident- 
ly far from feeling, by walking briskly up and down the 
room, and talking incessantly — asking the most common- 
place questions, and making the most commonplace jokes. 
Margaret, to my surprise, showed fewer eymptoms of agita- 
tion than either of her parents. Except when the color came 
and went occasionally on her cheek, I coold detect no out- 
ward evidences of emotion in her at all. 

The church was near at hand. As we proceeded to it the 
rain fell heavily, and the mist of the morning was thickening 
to a fog. We had to wait in the vestry for the officiating 
clergyman. All the gloom and dampness of the day seemed 
to be collected in this room — a dark, cold, melancholy place, 
with one window which opened on a burial-ground steaming 
in the wet. The rain pattered monotonously on the pave- 
ment outside. While Mr. Sherwin exchanged remarks on 
the weather with the clerk (a tall, lean man, arrayed in a 
black gown), I sat silent, near Mrs. Sherwin and Margaret, 
looking with mechanical attention at the white surplices 
which hang before me in a half-opened cupboard — at the 
bottle of water and tumbler, at the long-shaped books, bound 
in brown leather, which were on the table. I was incapable 
of speaking — incapable even of thinking — during that inter- 
val of expectation. 

At length the clergyman andved, and we went into the 
church — the church with its desolate aiTay of empty pews, 
and its chill, heavy, week-day atmosphere. As we ranged 
ourselves round the altar, a confusion overspread all my fac- 
ulties. My sense of the place I was in, and even of the cere- 
mony in which I took part, grew more and more vague and 
doubtful every minute. My attention wandered throughout 
the whole service. I stammered and made mistakes in ut- 
tering the responses. Once or twice I detected myself in 
feeling impatient at the slow progress of the ceremony — it 
seemed to me doubly, trebly longer than its usual length. 
Mixed up with this impression was another, wild and mon- 
E 2 
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strous as if it had been produced by a dream — an impression 
that my father had discovered my secret, and was watching 
mo from some hidden place in the church ; watching through 
the service, to denounce and abandon me publicly at the 
end. This morbid fancy grew and grew on me until the 
termination of the ceremony, until we had left the church 
and returned to the vestry once moi-e. 

The fees were paid ; we wrote our names in the books and 
on the certificate ; the clergyman quietly wished me happi- 
ness; the clerk solemnly imitated him; the pew -opener 
smiled and courtesied; Mr. Sherwin made congratulatory 
speeches, kissed his daughter, shook hands with me, frowned 
a private rebuke at his wife for shedding tears, and, finally, 
led the way with Margaret out of the vestry. The rain was 
still falling as they got into the carriage. The fog was still 
thickening as I stood alone under the portico of the church, 
and tried to realize to myself that I was married. 

Married! The son of the proudest man in England, the 
inheritor of a name written on the roll of Battle Abbey, 
wedded to a linen-draper's daughter ! And what a mar- 
riage I What a condition weighed on it ! What a proba- 
tion was now to follow it ! Why had I consented so easily 
to Mr. Sherwin's pi'oposals ? Would he not have given way, 
if I had only been resolute enough to insist on my own con- 
ditions ? 

How useless to inquire ! I had made the engagement, and 
must abide by it— abide by it cheerfully until the year was 
over, and she was mine forever. This must be my all-suffl- 
cing thought for the future. No more refiections on conse- 
quences, no more forebodings about the effect of the disclos- 
ure of my secret on my family — the leap into a new life had 
been taken, and, lead where it might, it was a leap that could 
never be retraced ! 

Mr. Sherwin had insisted, with the immovable obstinacy 
which characterizes all feeble-minded people in the manage- 
ment of their important aifairs, that the fii'st clause in our 
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agi-eetnent (the leaving my wife at tho church door) should 
he performed to the letter. As a due compensation for this, 
I was to dine at North Villa that day. How should I em- 
ploy the interval that was to elapse before the dinner-hour? 

I went home and had my horse saddled. I was in no 
mood for remaining in an empty house, in no mood for call- 
ing on any of my friends— I was fit for nothing but a gallop 
through the rain. All my wearing and depressing emotions 
of the morning had now merged into a wild excitement of 
body and mind. When the horse was brought round, I saw 
with delight that the groom could hardly hold him. "Keep 
him well in hand, sir," said the man, " he's not been out for 
three days," I was Just in the humor for such a ride as the 
caution promised me. 

And what a ride it was, when I fairly got out of London, 
and the afternoon brightening of the foggy atmosphere 
showed the smooth, empty high-road before me! The dash- 
ing through the rain that still fell ; the feeling of the long, 
powerful, regular stride of the hoi^e under me ; the thrill of 
that physical sympathy which establishes itself between tho 
man and the steed ; the whirling past carts and wagons, sa- 
luted by the frantic barking of dogs inside them ; the flying 
by road-side ale-houses, with the cheering of boys and half- 
drunken men sounding for an instant behind mo, then lost 
in the distance— this was indeed to occupy, to hurry on, to 
annihilate the tardy hours of solitude .on my wedding-day, 
exactly as my heart desired ! 

I got home wet through, but with ray body in a glow 
from the exercise, with my spirits boiling up at fever heat. 
When I arrived at North Villa, the change in my manner as- 
tonished every one. At dinner, I required no pressing now 
to partake of the sherry which Mr. Sherwin was so fond of 
extolling, nor of the port which he brought out afterward, 
with a preliminary account of the vintage-date of the wine, 
and the price of each bottle. My spirits, factitious as thoy 
were, never flagged. Every time I looked at Margaret, the 
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sight of her stimulated them afresh. She seemed preoccu- 
pied, and was unusually silent duiing dinner; but hex beauty 
was just that voluptaoua beauty which is loveliest in repose. 
I had never felt its influGDce so powerful over mo as I felt it 
then. 

In the drawing-room, Margaret's manner grew more famil- 
ial', more confident toward me, than it had ever been before. 
She spoke to me in warmer tones, looked at me with warmer 
looks. A hundred little incidents marked our wedding-even- 
ing — trifles that love treasures up — which still remain in my 
memory. - One of them, at least, will never depart from it — 
I first kissed her on that evening. 

Mr, Sherwin had gone out of the room ; Mrs. Sherwin was 
at the other end of it, watering some plants at the window ; 
Margaret, by her father's desire, was showing me some rare 
prints. She handed me a magnifying glass through which I 
was to look at a particular part of one of the engravings, 
that was considered a masterpiece of delicate workmanship, 
Instead of applying the magnifying test to the rare print, for 
which I cared nothing,! laughingly applied it to Margaret's 
face. Her lovely lustrous black eye seemed to flash into 
mine through the glass ; her warm, quick breathing played 
on my cheek — it was but for an instant, and in that instant 
I kissed her for the first time. What sensations the kiss 
gave me then ! — what remembrances it has left me now ! 

It was one more proof how tenderly, how purely I loved 
her, that before this time I had feared to take the first love- 
privilege which I had longed to assort, and might well have 
asserted before. Men may not underetand. this; women, I 
believe, will. 

The hour of departure arrived ; the inexorable hour which 
was to separate me from my wife on my wedding evening. 
Shall I confess what I felt on the first performance of my ill- 
considered promise to Mr. Sherwin ? No : I kept this a se- 
cret from Margai-et ; I will keep it a secret hero. 

I took leave of her as hurriedly and abi-uptly as possible 
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— I could not trast myself to quit her in any otter way. 
She bad contrived to slip aside into tbe darkest part of the 
room, 80 that I only saw her face dimly at parting. 

I went home at once. When I lay down to sleep — then 
the ordeal which I had been aneonsciously preparing for my- 
self throughout the day began to try me. Every nerve in 
ray body, strung up to the extremest point of tension since 
the morning, now at last gave way. I felt my limba quiver- 
ing till the bed shook under me. I was possessed by a 
gloom and horror, caused by no thought, and prodacing no 
thought ; the thinking faculty seemed paralyzed within me 
altogether. The physical and mental reaction, after the fe- 
ver and agitation of the day, was so sudden and severe, that 
the faintest noise from the street now terrified — yes, literally 
terrified me. The whistling of the wind — which had risen 
since sunset — made me start up in bed, with my heart throb- 
bing and my blood all chill. When no sounds were audible, 
then I listened for them to come—listened breathlessly, with- 
out daring to move. At last the agony of nervous prostra- 
tion grew more than I could bear — grew worse even than 
the child's horror of walking in the darkness, and of sleeping 
alone on the bedroom floor — an agony which had overcome 
me almost from the first moment when I lay down. I groped 
my way to the table, and lit the candle again ; then wrapped 
my dressing-gown round me, and sat shuddering near the 
light, to watch the weary hours out til! morning. 

And this was my wedding-night! This was how the day 
ended which had begun by my marriage with Margaret 
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An epocli in my narrative has now amved. ITp to the 
time of my mari'iage, I have appeared aa an active agent in 
the different events I have described. After that period, 
and — with one or two exceptional cases — throughout the 
whole year of my probation, my position changed with the 
change in my life, and became a passive one. 

During this interval year, certain events happened, some 
of which at the time excited my curiosity, but none my 
apprehension — some affected me with a temporary disap- 
pointment, but none with even a momentary suspicion. I 
can now look back on them as so many timely warnings 
which I treated with fatal neglect. It is in these events 
that the history of the long year through which I waited 
to claim my wife as my own is really comprised. They 
marked the lapse of time broadly and significantly; and to 
them I must now confine myself, as exclusively as may be, 
in the present portion of my narrativa 

It will be first necessary, however, that I should de- 
scribe what was the nature of my intercourse with Marga- 
ret during the probationary period which followed our mar- 
riage. 

Mr. Sherwin's anxiety was to make my visits to North 
Villa as few as possible : he evidently feared the consequences 
of my seeing his daughter too often. But on this point I 
was resolute enough in asserting my own interests to over- 
power any resistance on hia part. I required him to eon- 
cede to me the right of seeing Margaret every day — leaving 
all arrangements of time to depend on his own convenience. 
After the due number of objections, he reluctantly acquiesced 
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in my demand. I was bound by no engagement whatever 
limiting the number of my visits to Margaret ; and I let him 
see at the outset that I was now ready in my turn to im- 
pose conditions on him, as he had already imposed them on 

Accordingly it was settled that Margaret and I were to 
meet every day. I usually saw her in the evening. When 
any alteration in the hour of my visit toot place, that altera- 
tion was produced by the necessity (which we all recog- 
nized alike) of avoiding a meeting with any of Mr. Sherwin'a 
friends. 

Those portions of the day or the evening which I spent 
with Margaret were seldom passed altogether in the Elysian 
idleness of love. Not content with only enumerating his 
daughter's school accomplishments to me at our first inter- 
view, Mr. Sherwin boastfully refeiTed to them again and 
again on many subsequent occasions ; and even obliged Mar- 
garet to display before me some of her knowledge of lan- 
guages — ;which he never forgot to remind us had been lav- 
ishly paid for out of his own pocket. It was at one of these 
exhibitions that the idea oceurred to me of making a new 
pleasure for myself out of Margaret's society, by. teaching 
her really to appreciate and enjoy the literature which she 
had evidently hitherto only studied aa a task. My fancy rev- 
eled by anticipation in all the delights of such an employ- 
ment as this. It would be like acting the story of Ahelard 
and H^loKse over again — reviving all the poetry and romance 
in which those immortal love-studies of old had begun, with 
none of the guilt and none of the misery that had darkened 
their end. 

I had a definite purpose, besides, in wishing to assume the 
direction of Margaret's studies. Whenever the secret of my 
marriage was revealed, my pride was concerned in being able 
to show my wife to every one as the all-sufficient excuse for 
any imprudence I might have committed for her sake. I was 
determined that my father, especially, should have no other 
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argument agaioat her than the one ungracious argument of 
her bh-th — that he should see her, fitted l)y the beauty of ber 
mind, as well as by all her other beauties, for the highest sta- 
tion that society could offer. The thought of this gave me 
fresh ardor in my project ; 1 assumed my new duties with- 
out delay, and continued them with a happiness which never 
once suffered even a momentary decrease. 

Of all the pleasures which a man finds in the society of 
a woman whom he loves, are there any superior, are there 
many equal to the pleasure of reading out of the same book 
with her ? On what other occasion do the sweet familiari- 
ties of the sweetest of all companionships last so long with- 
out cloying, and pass and repass so naturally, so delicately, 
BO inexhaustibly between you and her ? "When is your face 
so constantly close to hers as it is then ? — when can your 
hair mingle with hers, your cheek touch bei^, your eyes 
meet hers, ao often as they can then ? That is, of all times, 
the only time when you can breathe with her breath for 
hours together ; feel every little warming of the color on her 
cheek marking its own changes on the temperature of yours; 
follow every slight fluttering of her bosom, every faint gra- 
dation of her sighs, Em if her heart were boating, her life glow- 
ing, within yours. Sorely it is then — if ever— that we real- 
ize, almost revive in ourselves, the love of the first two of 
our race, when angels walked with them on the same garden 
paths, and their hearts were pui-e from the pollution of the 
fatal tree ! 

Evening after evening passed away — one more happily 
than another — in what Margaret and I called our lessons. 
Never were lessons of literature so like lessons of love ! 
We read oftenest the lighter Italian poets — we studied the 
poetry of love, written in the language of love. But as for 
the steady, utilitarian purpose I had proposed to myself of 
practically improving Margaret's intellect, that was a pur- 
pose which insensibly and deceitfully abandoned me as com- 
pletely as if it had never existed. The little serious teach- 
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ing I tried with her at first led to very poor results. Per- 
haps the lover interfered too much with the tutor; perhaps 
I had overestimated the fertility of the faculties I designed 
to cultivate — hut I cared not, and thought not to inquire 
where the fault lay, then. I gave myself up unreservedly 
to the exquisite sensations which the mere act of looking 
on the same page with Margaret procured for me; and 
neither detected, nor wished to detect, that it was I who 
read the difficult passages, and left only a few even of the 
very easiest to be attempted hy her. 

Happily for my patience under the trial imposed on me 
by the terms on which Mr. Sherwin's restrictions, and my 
promise to obey them, obliged me to live with Margaret, it 
was Mrs. Sherwin who was generally selected to remain in 
the room with us. By no one could such ungrateful duties 
of supervision as those imposed on her have been more del- 
icately and more considerately performed. 

She always kept far enough away to be out of hearing 
when we whispered to each other. We rarely detected her 
even in looking at us. She had a way of sitting for hours 
together in the same part of the room, without ever chang- 
ing her position, without occupation of any kind, without 
uttering a word or breathing a sigh. I soon discovered that 
she was not lost in thought at these periods (as I had at first 
supposed), but lost in a strange lethargy of body and mind — 
a comfortless, waking trance, into which she fell from sheer 
physical weakness — it was like the vacancy and feebleness 
of a first convalescence after a long illness. She never 
changed ; never looked better, never worse. I often spoke to 
her ; I tried hard to show my sympathy, and win her confi- 
dence and fnendship. The poor lady was always thankful, 
always spoke to me gratefully and kindly, but very briefly. 
She never told me what were her suffeiings or her sorrows. 
The story of that lonely, lingering life was an impenetrable 
mystery for her own family — for her husband and her daiigh- 
ter^aa well as for me. It was a secret between her and God. 
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With Mi-B. Sherwin as the guardian to watch over Mar- 
garet, it may easily be imagined that I felt none of the 
heavier oppressions of restraint. Iler presence, as the third 
person appointed to remain with us, was not enough to re- 
press the little endearments to ■which each evening's lesson 
gave rise; bat was just sufficiently perceptible to invest 
them with the character of stolen endearments, and to make 
them all the more precious on that very account. Mrs. Sher- 
win never knew — I did not thoroughly know myself till 
later — how much of the secret of my patience under my 
year's probation lay in her conduct while she was sitting 
in the room with Margaret and me. 

In this solitude where I now write — in the change of life 
and of all life's hopes and enjoyments which has come over 
me — when I look back to those evenings at North Villa, I 
shudder as I look. At this moment I see the room again 
— as in a dream — with the little round table, the readiug- 
lamp, and the open books. Margaret and I are sitting to- 
gether : her hand is in mine ; my heart is with hers. Love 
and Youth and Beauty — the mortal Trinity of this world's 
worship — are there, in that quiet, softly lighted room; but 
not alone. Away in the dim light behind is a solitary fig- 
ure, ever mournful and ever still. It is a woman's fonn ; 
but how wasted and how weak! — a woman's face; but how 
ghastly and changeless, with those eyes that are vacant, 
those lips that are motionless, those eheeks that the blood 
never tinges, that the freshness of health and happiness 
shall never visit again ! Woeful, warning figure of dumb 
sorrow and patient pain, to fill the background of a picture 
of Love and Beauty and Youth 1 

I ana straying from my task. Let me return to my nar- 
rative : its course begins to darken before me apace while I 
now write. 

The partial restraint and embarrawsment, caused at first 
by the strange terms on which my wife and I were living 
together, gradually vanished before the frequency of my 
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visita to North Villa. We soon began to apeak with all 
the ease, all the unpremeditated frankness of a long inti- 
macy. Margaret's powers of coiivefsation were generally 
only employed to lead me to exert mine. She was never 
tired of inducing me to speak of my family. She listened 
with every appearance of interest while 1 talked of my 
father, my sister, or my elder brother; but whenever she 
questioned me directly about any of them, her inquiries in- 
variably led away from their character? and dispositions to 
their personal appearance, their every-day habits, their dress, 
their intercourse with the gay world, the things they spent 
their money on, and other topics of a similar nature. 

For instance: she always listened, and listened attentive- 
ly, to what I told her of my father's character, and of tho 
principles which regulated his life. She showed every dispo- 
sition to profit by the instructions I gave her beforehand 
about how she should treat his peculiarities when she was 
introduced to him. But, on all these occasions, what really 
interested her most was to hear how many servants waited 
on him; how often he went to Court; bow many lords and 
ladies he knew; what he said or did to his servants when 
they committed mistakes ; whether he was ever angry with 
his children for asking him for money ; and whether he lim- 
ited my sister to any given number of dresses in the course 
of the year ? 

Again ; whenever our conversation turned on Clai-a, if 1 be- 
gan by describing her kindness, her gentleness and goodness, 
her simple, winning manners, I was sure to be led insensibly 
into a digression about her height, figure, complexion, and 
style of dress. The latter subject especially interested Mar- 
garet; she could question me on it over and over again. 
What was Clara's usual morning dress ? How did she wear 
her hair? What was her evening drees? Did she make a 
difference between a dinner-party and a ball ? What colors 
did she prefer? What dress-maker did she employ? Did 
she wear much jewelry ? Which did she like best in her 
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hair, and which were most fashionable, flowers or pearls? 
How many new dresses did she have in a year? and was 
there more than one maid especially to attend on her? 

Then, again : Had she a carriage of her own ? What ladies 
took care of her when she went out? Did she like dancing? 
What were the fashionable dances at noblemen's houses ? 
Did young ladies in the great world practice the piano-forte 
much ? How many offers had my sister had ? Did she go 
to Court, as well as my father ? What did she talk about 
to gentlemen, and what did gentlemen talk about to her? 
If she were speaking to a duke, how often would she say 
"Tour Grace" to him? and would a duke got her a chair 
or an ice, and wait on her just as gentlemen without titles 
wait'On ladies when they meet them in society? 

My replies to these, and hundreds of other questions like 
them, were received by Margaret with the most eager at- 
tention. On the favorite subject of Clara's dresses, my an- 
swers were an unending source of amusement and pleasure 
to her. She especially enjoyed overcoming the difficulties 
of interpreting aright my clumsy, circumlocutory phrases in 
attempting to describe shawls, gowns, and bonnets; and 
taught me the exact millinery language which I ought to 
have made use of, with an ai'ch expression of triumph and a 
burlesque earnestness of manner that always enchanted me. 
At that time, every word she uttered, no matter how fi'ivo- 
lous, was the sweetest of all music to my ears. It was only 
by the stern test of afler-events that I learned to analyze 
her conversation. Sometimes, when I was away fi'om her, 
I might think of leading her girlish curiosity to higher 
things ; but when we met again, the thought vanished, and 
it became delight enough for mo simply to hear her speak, 
without once caring or considering what she spoke of. 

Those were the days when I lived happy and unreflecting 
in the broad sunshine of joy which love showered around me : 
my eyes were dazzled ; my mind lay asleep under it. Once 
or twice a cloud came threatening, with chill and shadowy 
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influence ; but it passed away, and then the eunsbine returned 
— to me, the same sunshine that it was before. 



II. 

The first change that passed over the calm uniformity of 
the life at North Villa came in this manner : 

One evening, on entering the drawitig-room, I missed Mrs. 
Sherwin, and found to my great disappointment that her 
husband was apparently settled there for the evening. He 
looked a little fluiTied, and was more restless than usuaL 
His first words, as wo met, informed me of an event in which 
he appeared to take the deepest interest. 

" News, my dear sir !" he said. " Mr. Mannion has come 
back — at least two days before I expected him !" 

At first I felt inclined to ask who Mr. Mannion was, and 
what consequence it could possibly be to me that he had 
come back. But immediately afterward I remembered that 
this Mr. Mannion's name had been mentioned during my first 
conversation with Mr. Sherwin ; and then I recalled to mind 
the description I bad heard of him, as " confidential clerk," 
as forty years of age, and as an educated man, who had 
made his information of some nee to Margaret in keeping up 
the knowledge she had acquired at school. I knew no more 
than this about him, and I felt no curiosity to discover more 
from Mr. Sherwin. 

Margaret and I sat down as usual, with our books about us. 

There had been something a little hurried and abrupt in 
her manner of receiving me, when I came in. When we be- 
gan to read, her attention wandered incessantly ; she looked 
round several times toward the door. Mr. Sberwin walked 
about the room without intermission, except when he once 
paused on his restless course to tell me that Mr, Mannion 
was coming that evening ; and that he hoped I should have 
no objection to be introduced to a person who was "quite 
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like one of the family, and well enough read to be eure to 
please a great reader like me." I asked myself rather im- 
patiently who this Mr. Mannion was, that his arrival at hia 
employer's house should make a sensation ? When I whis- 
pered something of this to Margaret, she smiled rather un- 
easily, and said nothing. 

At last tbe bell was rung. Margaret started a little at 
the sound. Mr. Sherwin sat down, composing himself into 
rather an elaborate attitude ; the door opened, and Mr. Man- 
nion came in. 

Mr. Sherwin received his clerk with the assumed superior- 
ity of the master in his words, but his tones and manner 
flatly contradicted them. Margaret rose hastily, and then 
as hastily sat down again, while tbe visitor very respectfully 
took her hand, and made the usual inquiries. After this, he 
was introduced to me; and then Margaret was sent away to 
summon her mother down stairs. While she was out of the 
room, there was nothing to distract my attention from Mr. 
Mannion. I looked at him with a cariosity and interest 
which I could hardly account for at first. 

If extraordinary regularity of feature were alone sufficient 
to make a handsome man, then this confidential clerk of 
Mr, She r win's was assuredly one^.of the handsomest men I 
ever beheld. Viewed separately from the head (which was 
rather large, both in front and behind), his face exhibited 
throughout an alm.ost perfect symmetry of proportion. Hie 
bald forehead was smooth and massive as marble; his high 
brow and thin eyelids had the firmness and immobility of 
marble, and seemed as cold ; his delicately formed lips, when 
he was not speaking, closed habitually as changelessly still 
as if no breath of life ever passed them. There was not a 
wrinkle or line any where on his face. But for the baldness 
in froiitj and the grayness of the hair at the back and sides 
of his head, it would have been impossible from his appear- 
ance to have guessed his age, even within ten years of what 
it really was. 
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Such was hia countenance in point of form ; but in that 
which is the outward assertion of our immortality — in ex- 
pression — it was, as I now beheld it, an utter void. Never 
had I before seen any human face which baffled all inquiry 
like his. Ko mask could have been made expressionless 
enough to resemble it ; and yet it looked like a mask. It 
told you nothing of his thoughts, when he spoke ; nothing 
of his disposition, when he was silent. His cold gray eyes 
gave you no help in trying to study him. They never varied 
from the steady, straightforward look, which was exactly the 
same for Margaret as it was for me ; for Mrs. Shei'win as for 
Mr, Sherwin — exactly the same whether he spoke or whether 
he listened ; whether he talked of indiiferent or of important 
matters. Who was he ? What was he ? His name and call- 
ing were poor replies to those questions. Was he naturally 
cold and unimpressible at heart ? or had some fierce passion, 
some terrible sorrow, ravaged the life within him, and left it 
dead forever after ? Impossible to conjecture I There was 
the impenetrable face before you, wholly inexpressive — so 
inexpressive that it did not even look vacant — a mystery for 
your eyes and your mind to dwell on — hiding something; 
but whether vice or virtue, you could not telL 

He was dressed as unobtrusively as possible, entirely in 
black, and was rather above the middle height. His man- 
ner was the only part of him that betrayed any thing to the 
observation of others. Viewed in connection with hie sta- 
tion, his demeanor (unobtrusive though it was) proclaimed 



itself as above his positi 
hia respectful bearing, wi 



1 the world. He had all the 
n of a gentleman. He maintained 
vithout the slightest appearance of 
cringing ; and displayed a decision, both in word and action, 
that could never be mistaken for obstinacy or over-confi- 
dence. Before I had been in his company five minutes, his 
manner assured me that he must have descended to the po- 
sition he now occupied. 

On his inti^oduction to me, he bowed without saying any 
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thing. When he spoke to Mr. Sherwin, his voice was as void 
of expression as his face : it was I'ather low in tone, but sin- 
gularly distinct in utterance. He spoke deliberately, but 
with no emphasis on particular words, and without hesita^ 
tion in choosing his terms. 

When Mrs. Sberwin came down, I watched her condnct 
toward him She could not repi-ess a slight nervous shrink- 
ing when he ijipioaohed and placed a chair for her. In an- 
sweiing his mquiiies after her health, she never once looked 
at him , but fixed her eyes all the time on Margaret and me, 
with a fad, anxious expression, wholly indesciibable, which 
often lecuired to my memory after that day. She always 
looked more or less frightened, poor thing, in her husband's 
presence ; but she seemed positively awe-struck before Mr. 
Mannion. 

In truth, my first observation of this so-called clerk, at 
North Villa, was enough to convince me that he was master 
there — master in his own quiet, unobtrusive way. That 
mau's character, of whatever elements it might be composed, 
was a character that ruled. I could not see this in his face, 
or detect it in his words ; but I could discover it in the looks 
and manners of his employer and his employer's family, as 
he now sat at the same table with them. Margaret's eyes 
avoided his countenance much less frequently than the eyes 
of her parents ; but then be rarely looked at her in retui-n — 
rarely looked at her at all, except when common courtesy 
obliged him to do so. 

If any one had told me beforehand that I should suspend 
my ordinary evening's occupation with my young wife for 
the sake of observing the very man who bad interrupted it, 
and that man only Mr. Sherwin's clerk, I should have laughed 
at the idea. Yet so it was. Our books lay neglected on 
the table — neglected by me, perhaps by Margaret, too, for 
Mr. Mannion. 

His conversation, on this occasion at least, baffled all cu- 
riosity as completely as his face. I tried to lead him to 
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talk. He just answeved me, and that was all ; speaking 
with great respect of manner and phrase, very intelligibly, 
but very briefly, Mr. Sherwin — after referring to the busi- 
ness expedition on which he had been absent, for the pur- 
chase of silks at Lyons — asked him some questions about 
France and the French, which evidently proceeded from the 
most ludicrous ignorance both of the country and the people. 
Mr. Mannion just set him right, and did no more. There 
was not the smallest inflection of sarcasm in bis voice, not 
the slightest look of sarcasm in his eye, while he spoke. 
When we talked among ourselves, he did not join in the con- 
versation, but sat quietly waiting until he might be pointed- 
ly and personally addressed again. At these times a sus- 
picion crossed my mind that he might really be studying my 
character, as I was vainly trying to study his ; and I often 
turned suddenly round on him, to see whether he was look- 
ing at me. This was never the ease. His hard, chill-gray 
eyes were not on me, and not on Margaret ; they rested 
most frequently on Mrs. Sherwin, who always shrank before 
them. 

After staying a little more than half an hour, he rose to go 
away. "While Mr. Sherwin was vainly pressing him to re- 
main longer, I walked to the round table at the other end of 
the room, on which the book was placed that Mai-garet and 
I had intended to read during the evening. I was standing 
by the table when he came to take leave of me. He just 
glanced at the volume under my hand, and said in tones too 
low to be heard at the other end of the room: 

"I hope my arrival has not interrupted any occupation 
to-night, sir. Mr. Sherwin, aware of the interest I must feel 
in whatever concerns the family of an employer whom I 
have served for years, has informed me in confidence — a con- 
fidence which I know how to respect and preserve — of your 
marriage with his daughter, and of the peculiar circumstan- 
ces under which the marriage has been contracted. I may 
at least venture to congratulate the young lady on a change 
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of life which must procure lier happiness, having begun al- 
ready by procuring the iucrease of her mental resources and 
pleasures." He bowed, and pointed to the book on the table. 

'■ I believe, Mr. Mannion," I said, " that you have been of 
great assistance in laying a foundation for the studies to 
which I presume you refer." 

" I endeavored to make myself useful in that way, sir, as in 
all othevSjWhen my employer desired it" He bowed again 
as he said this, and then went out, followed by Mr. Sherwin, 
who held a short coUoqny with him in the hall. 

What had he said to me? Only a few civil words, spoken 
in a very respectful manner. There had been nothing in his 
tones, nothing in his looks, to give any peculiar significance 
to what he ottered. Still, the moment his back was turned 
I found myself speculating whether his words contained any 
hidden meaning ;; tjying to recall something in his voice or 
manner which might guide me in discovering the i-eai sense 
he attached to what he said. It seemed as if the moat pow- 
erful whet to my curiosity wei'e supplied by my own experi- 
ence of the impossibility of penetrating beneath the unassail- 
able surface which this man presented to me. 

I qnestioned Margaret about him. She could not tell me 
more than I knew already. He had always been very kind 
and useful ; he was a clever man, and could talk a great deal 
sometimes, when he chose; and he had taught her more of 
foreign languages and foreign literature in a month than she 
had learned at school in a year. While she was telling me 
this, I hardly noticed that she spoke in a very hurried man- 
ner, and busied herself in arranging the books and work that 
lay on the table. My attention was more closely directed to 
Mi-e. Sherwin. To my surprise, I saw her eagerly lean for- 
ward while Margaret was speaking, and fix her eyes on her 
daughter with a look of penetrating scrutiny, of which I 
could never have supposed a person usually so feeble and 
unenergetic to be capable. I thought of transferring to her 
ray questionings on the subject of Mr. Mannion ; but at that 
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moment her husband entered the room, and I addressed my- 
self for farther enlightenment to him. 

" Aha I" cried. Mr. Sherwia, rubbing his hands triumph- 
antly, " I knew Mannion would please you. I told you so, 
my dear sir, if you remember, before he came. Curious look- 
ing person — isn't he ?" 

"So curious that I may safely say I never saw a face in 
the slightest degree resembling his in my life. Tour clerk, 
Mr. Sherwin, is a complete walking mystery that I want to 
solve. Maj'garet can not give me much help, I am afraid. 
When you came in, I was about to apply to Mrs. Bherwio 
for a little assistance." 

" Don't do any such thing 1 You'll be quite in the wrong 
box there, Mrs. &. is as sulky as a bear whenever Mannion 
and she are in company together. Considering her behavior 
to him, I wonder he can be so civil to her as he is," 

" What can you tell me about him yourself, Mr. Sherwin?" 

" I can tell you there's not a iiouse of business in London 
has such a managing man as he is: be's my factotum — my 
i-ight hand, in short ; and my left, too, for the matter of that. 
He understands my ways of doing business; and, in fact, 
carries things out in first-rate style. Why, he'd be worth 
his weight in gold, only for the knack he has of keeping the 
young men in the shop in order. Poor devils ! they don't 
know how he does it; but there's a particular look of Mr. 
Mannion's that's as bad as transportation and hanging to 
them, whenever they sec it. I'll pledge you my word of 
honor he's never had a day's illness, or made a single mis- 
take, since be's been with me. He's a quiet, steady-going, 
regular dragon at his work— he isl And then, so obliging 
in other things. I've only got to say to bim: 'Here's Mar- 
garet at home for the holidays;' or, 'Here's Margaret a little 
out of sorts, and going to be nursed at home for the half- 
year — what's to be done about keeping up her lessons? I 
can't pay for a governess {bad lot, governesses !) and school 
too.'— I've only got to say that, and up gets Mannion from 
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his books and his fireside at home in the evening — whieh 
begins to be something, you know, to a man of his time of 
life — and turns tutor for me, gratis; and a first-rate tutor, 
too! That's what I call having a treasure 1 And yet, 
though he's been with us for years, Mrs. S. there won't take 
to him ! — I defy her or any body else to say why or where- 
fore !" 

"Do you know how he was employed before he came to 
you ?" 

"Ah ! now you've hit it— that's where you're right in say- 
ing he's a mystery. What he did before I knew him is more 
than I can tell — a good deal more. He came to me with a 
capital recommendation and Becurity,from a gentleman whom 
I knew to be of the highest respectability. I had a vacancy 
in the back office, and tried him, and found out what he was 
worth in no time — I fiatter myself I've a knack at that with 
every body. Well, before I got used to his curious-looking 
face and his qniet ways, I wanted badly enough to know 
something about him, and who his connections were. First 
I asked his friend who had recommended him ; the friend 
wasn't at liberty to answer for any thing but his perfect 
trust worth in ess. Then I asked Mannion himself point-blank 
about it one day. He just told me that he had reasons for 
keeping his family affairs to himself — nothing more — but you 
know the way he has with him; and, damn it, he put the 
Stopper on me from that time to this. 1 wasn't going to risk 
losing the best clerk that ever man had by worrying him 
about his secrets. They didn't interfere with business, and 
didn't interfere with me ; so I put my curiosity in my pocket. 
I know nothing about him, but that he's my right-hand man, 
and the honestest fellow that ever stood iu shoes. He may 
be the Great Mogul himself, in disguise, for any thing I care! 
In short, you may be able to find out all about him, my dear 
sir; but Xcan't." 

" There does not seem much chance for me, Mr. Sherwin, 
after what you have said." 
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"Well, Pm not so sure of that — plenty of chances here, 
you know. You'll see him often enough; he lives near, aad 
drops in constantly of evenings. We settle business matters 
that won't eonie into business hours in my private snuggery 
Tip stairs. In fact, he's one of the family; treat him as such, 
and get any thing out of him you can — the more the better, 
as far as regards that. Ah 1 Mrs. S., you may stare, ma'am ; 
but I say again, he's one of the family ; may be he'll be my 
partner some of these days — you'll have to get used to him 
then, whether you like it or not." 

" One more question : is he married or single ?" 

" Single, to be sure — a regular old bachelor, if ever there 
was one yet." 

During the whole time we had been speaking, Mra. Sher- 
win had looked at us with far more earnestness and attention 
than I had ever seen her display before. Even her languid 
faculties seemed susceptible of active curiosity on the subject 
of Mr. Mannion — the more so, perhaps, from her very dislike 
of him. Margaret bad moved her chair into the background 
while her father was talking, and was apparently little in- 
terested in the topic under discussion. In the first interval 
of silence, she complained of headache, and asked leave to 
retire to her room. 

After she left us, I took my departure ; for Mr. Sherwin 
evidently had nothing more to tell me about his clerk that 
■was worth hearing. On my way home, Mr, Mannion occu- 
pied no small share of my thoughts. The idea of trying to 
penetrate the mystery connected with him was an idea that 
pleased me ; there was a promise of future excitement in it 
of no ordinary kind. I determined to have a little private 
conversation with Margaret about him, and to naake her an 
ally in my new project. If there really had been some ro- 
mance connected with Mr. Mannion's early life — if that strange 
and striking face of his was indeed a sealed book which con- 
tained a secret story — what a triumph and a pleasure if Mai-- 
garefc and I should succeed in discovering it together I 
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When, I awoke tbe next morning, I could hardly believe 
that this tradesman's clerk had so interested my cuviosity 
that he had actually shared my thoughts with my young 
wife during the evening before. And yet, when I next saw 
him, ho produced exactly the same impression on me again. 



ni. 

Some weeks passed away; Margaret and I resumed our 
usual employments and amusements ; the life at North Villa 
ran on as smoothly and obscurely as usual — and still I re- 
mained ignorant of Mr. Mannion's history and Mr. Mannion's 
character. He came frequently to the house in the evening; 
but was generally closeted with Mr. Sherwin, and seldom ac- 
cepted his employer's constant invitation to him to join the 
party in the drawing-room. At those rare intervals when we 
did see him, his appearance and behavior were exactly the 
same as on the night when I had met him for the first time ; 
he spoke just as seldom, and resisted just as resolutely and 
respectfully the many attempts made on my part to lead him 
into conversation and familiarity. If he had really been 
trying to excite my interest, he could not have succeeded 
more efiectually. I felt toward him much as a man feels in 
a labyrinth, when every fresh failure in gaining the centre 
only produces fresh obstinacy in renewing the effort to ar- 
rive at it. 

From Margaret I gained no sympathy for my newly 
ai-oused curiosity. She appeared, much to my surprise, to 
care little about Mr. Mannion ; and always changed the con- 
versation, if it related to him, whenever it depended upon her 
to continue the topic or not. 

Mrs. Sherwin's conduct was far from resembling her 
daughter's, when I spoke to her on the same subject. She 
always listened intently to what I said ; but her answers 
were invariably brief, confused, and sometimes absolutely 
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incomprehensible. It was only after great diiBculty that I 
induced her to confess her dislike of Mv. Mannion, Whence 
it proceeded she could never tell. Did she suspect any 
thing? In answering this question, she always stamniered, 
trembled, and looked away from me, "How could she sus- 
pect anything? If she did suspect, it would be very wrong 
without good reason ; but she ought not to suspect, and did 
not, of course," 

I never obtained any replies from her more intelligible 
than these. Attributing theiv confusion to the nervous agita- 
tion which more or less aifeeted her when she spoke on any 
subject, I soon ceased making any efforts to induce her to 
explain herself, and determined to search for the clew to Mr. 
Mannion's character without seeking assistance from any 
one. 

Accident at length gave me an opportunity of knowing 
something of his habits and opinions, and so far, therefore, of 
knowing something about the man himself. 

One night I met him in the hall at North Villa, about to 
leave the house at the same time that I was, after a business 
consultation in private with Mr. Sherwin. We went out to- 
gether. The sky was unusually black ; the night atmos- 
phere unusually oppressive and still. The roll of distant 
thunder sounded faint and dreai-y all about us. The sheet 
lightning, flashing quick and low in the horizon, made the 
dark firmament look like a thick veil, rising and falling inces- 
santly over a heaven of dazzling light behind it. Such few 
foot-passengers as passed us, passed running — for heavy, 
warning drops were falling already from the sky. We 
quickened oiir pace ; but before we had walked more than 
two hundred yards the rain came down, furious and drench- 
ing, and the thunder began to peal fearfully right over our 
heads. 

"My house is close by," said my companion, just as quiet- 
ly and deliberately as usual^ — " pray step in, sir, until the 
storm is over," 
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I followed him down a ty-street ; he opened a door -with 
his own key, and the next iustaiit 1 was sheltered undev 
Mr. Mann ion's roof. 

He led me at once into a room on the ground-floor. The 
fire was blazing in the gi'ate ; an arm-uhair, with a reading- 
easel attached, was placed by it ; the lamp was ready lit ; 
the tea-things were placed on the table ; the dark, thick cur- 
tains were drawn close over the window ; and, as if to com- 
plete the picture of comfort before me, a large black cat lay 
on the rug, basking laxuriously in the heat of the fire. While 
Mr. Mannion went out to give some dii-ections, as he said, to 
his servant, I had an opportunity of examining the apart- 
ment more in detail. To study the appearance of a man's 
dwelling-room is very oflen nearly equivalent to studying 
his own character. 

The pereonal contrast between Mr. Sherwin and his clerk 
was remarkable enough, but the contrast between the dimen- 
sions and furnishing of the rooms they lived in was to the 
full as extraordinary. The apartment I now surveyed was 
less than half the size of the sitting-room at North Villa. 
The paper on the walls was of a dark red ; the curtains were 
of the same color; the cai-pet was brown, and if it bore any 
pattern, that pattern was too quiet and unpretending to be 
visibie by candle-light. One wall was entirely occupied by 
rows of dark mahogany shelves, completely filled with books, 
most of them cheap editions of the classical works of ancient 
and modern literature. The opposite wall was thickly hung 
with engravings, in maple-wood frames, from the works of 
modem painters, English and French. All the minor arti- 
cles of furniture were of the plainest and neatest ordei- — 
even the white china tea-pot and tea-cup on the table had 
neither pattern nor coloring of any kind. What a contrast 
was this room to the di'awing-room at North Villa I 

On his return, Mr. Mannion found me looking at his tea- 
equipage. " I am afraid, sir, I must confess myself an epicure 
and a prodigal in two things," he said ; " an epicure in tea. 
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and a prodigal (at least for a person in my Bituation) in 
books. However, I receive a liberal salary, and can satisfy 
my tastes, such as tliey are, and save money too. What can 
I offer you, sir ?" 

Seeing the preparations on the table, I asked for tea 
While he was speaking to me, there was one peculiarity about 
him that I observed. Almost all men, when they stand on 
their own hearths, in their own homes, instinctively alter 
more or less from their out-of-door manner : the stiffest peo- 
ple expand, the coldest thaw a little, by their own firesides. 
It was not so with Mi Mannion He was exactly the same 
man at his own house thit he w is at Mr. Sherwin's. 

There was no need foi him to have told me that he was 
an epicui-e in tea ; the manner m which he made it would 
have betrayed that to any bo Ij He put in nearly treble 
the quantity which would generally be considered sufiicient 
for two persons ; and, almost immediately after he had filled 
the tea-pot with boiling water, began to pour from it into 
the cups — thus preserving all the aroma and delicacy of 
flavor in the herb, without the alloy of any of the coai-ser 
part of its strength. When we had finished our first cups, 
there was no pouring of dregs into a basin, or of fresh water 
on the leaves. A middle-aged female servant, neat and quiet, 
came up and took away the tray, bringing it to us again 
with the tea-pot and tearcups clean and -empty, to receive a 
fresh infusion fi'om fresh leaves. These were trifles to notice ; 
but I thought of other tradesmen's clerks who were drinking 
their gin-and-water jovially, at home or at a tavern, and 
found Mr. Mannion a more exasperating mystery to me than 

The conversation between us turned at first on trivial sub- 
jects, and was but ill sustained on my part — there were pe- 
culiarities in my present position which made me thoughtful. 
Once our talk ceased altogether; and, just at that moment, 
the storm began to rise to its height. Hail mingled with 
the rain, and rattled heavily against the window. The thun- 
F 2 
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der, bursting louder and louder with each successive peal, 
seemed to shake the house to its foundations. As I listened to 
the fearful crashing and roaring that seemed to fill the whole 
measureless void oi' upper air, and then looked round on the 
calm, dead-calm face of the man beside me — without one 
human emotion of any kind even faintly pictured on it— I 
felt strange, unutterable sensations creeping over me; our 
silence grew oppressive and sinister ; I began to wish, I 
hardly knew why, for some third person in the room — for 
somebody else to look at and to speak to. 

lie was the first to resume the conversation, I should 
have imagined it impossible for any man, in the midst of 
sueh thunder as now raged above our heads, to think or talk 
of any thing but the storm. And yet, when he spoke, it was 
merely on a subject connected with his introduction to me 
at North Villa. His attention seemed as far from being at- 
tracted or impressed by the mighty elemental tumult with- 
out, as if the tranquillity of the night were uninvadedby the 
slightest murmur of sound, 

" May I inquire, sir," he began, " whether I am right in 
apprehending that my conduct toward you, since we first 
met at Mr, Sherwin's house, may have appeared strange, and 
even discourteous, in your eyes ?" 

" In what respect, Mr, Mannion ?" I asked, a little startled 
by the abruptness of the question. 

"I am perfectly sensible, sir, that you have kindly set me 
the example, on many occasions, in trying to better our ac- 
quaintance. When such advances are made by one in your 
station to one in mine, they ought to be immediately and 
gratefully responded to," 

Why did ho pause? Was he about to tell me he had dis- 
covered that my advances sprang from curiosity to know 
more about him than lie was willing to reveal? I waited 
for him to proceed, 

" I have only failed," he continued, " in the courtesy and 
gratitude you had a right to expect from me, because, know- 
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ing how you were situated with Mr. Sherwin'a daughter, I 
thought any intrusion on my part, while you were with the 
yowDg lady, might not be so acceptable as you, sir, in your 
kindness, were willing to lead me to believe," 

" Let me assure you," I answered, relieved to find myself 
unsuspected, and really impressed by his delicacy — "I^et me 
assure you that I fully appreciate the consideration you have 
shown — " 

Just as the last woi-ds passed my lips, the thunder pealed 
awfully over the house. I said no more: the sound silenced 

" As my explanation has satisfied you, sir," he went on, 
his clear and deliberate utterance rising discordantly audible 
above the long, retiring roll of the last burst of thunder — 
" may I feel justified in speaking on the subject of your 
present position in my employer's house with some freedom? 
I mean, if I may say so without offense, with the freedom of 
a friend," 

I begged he would use all the freedom he wished ; feeling 
really desirous that he should do so, apart from any purpose 
of leading him to talk unreservedly on the chance of hearing 
him talk of himself. The profound respect of manner and 
phrase which he had hitherto testified — observed by a man 
of his age to a man of mine — made me feel ill at ease. He 
was most probably my equal in acquirements ; he had the 
manners and tastes of a gentleman, and might have the birth, 
too, for aught I knew to the contrary. The difference be- 
tween us was only in our worldly positions. I had not 
enough of my father's pride of caste to think that this dif- 
ference alone made it right that a man whose years nearly 
doubled mine, whose knowledge perhaps surpassed mine, 
should speak to me as Mr, Mann ion had spoken up to this 

" I may tell you, then," he resumed, " that while I am anx- 
ious to commit no untimely intrusion on your hours at 
North Villa, I am at the same time desirous of being some- 
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thing more than merely inofiensive toward you. I should 
wish to be positively useful, as far as I can. Id jiiy opinion, 
Mr. Sherwin has held you to rather a hard engagement — he 
is trying your discretion a little too severely, I think, at your 
years and in your situation. Feeling thns, it is my sincere 
wish to render what connection and influence I have with 
the family useful in making the probation you have still to 
pass through as easy as possible. I have more means of 
doing this, sir, than you might at first imagine." 

His ofier took me a little by surprise. I felt with a sort 
of shame that candor and wai-mth of feeling were what I had 
not expected from him. My attention insensibly wandered 
away from the storm, to attach itself more and more closely 
to him as he went on : 

" I am perfectly sensible," he resumed, " that such a prop- 
osition as I now make to you, proceeding from one little 
better than a stranger, may cause surprise and even suspi- 
cion at first. I can only explain it by askiog you to re- 
member that I have known the young lady since childhood; 
and that, having assisted in forming her mind and develop- 
ing her character, I feel toward her almost as a second father, 
and am thei-efore naturally interested in the gentleman who 
has chosen her for a wife." 

Was there a tremor at last in that changeless voice as he 
spoke ? I thought so ; and looked anxiously to catch the 
answering gleam of expression, which might now, for the 
fii-st time, be softening his iron features, animating the blank 
stillness of his countenance. If any such expression had been 
visible, I was too late to detect it. Just as I looked at him 
he stooped down to poke the fire. When he turned toward 
me again, his face was the same impenetrable face, his eye 
the same hard, steady, inexpressive eye, as before, 

" Besides," he continued, " a man must have some object 
in life for his sympathies to be employed on. I have neither 
wife nor child ; and no near relations to think of — I Lave noth- 
ing but my routine of business in the day, and my books 
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here by my lonely fireside at night. Our life ib not much ; 
but it was made for a little more than this. My former pupil 
at North Villa is my pupil no longer, I can't help feeling 
that ifc would be an object in existence for me to occupy my- 
self with her happiness and yours; to have two young peo- 
ple, in the heyday of youth and first love, looking toward me 
occasionally for the promotion of some of their pleasures — 
.no matter how trifling. All this will eeem odd and incom- 
prehensible to you. If you were of my age, eii', and in my 
position, yoTi would understand it." 

Was it possible that he could speak thus without his 
voice faltering or his eye softening in the slightest degree? 
Yea: I looked at him aud listened to him intently; hot there 
was not the faintest ehange in his face or his tones — there 
was nothing to show outwardly whether he felt what he said, 
or whether he did not. His words had painted such a pict- 
ure of forloroness on my mind, that I had mechanically half 
raised my hand to take his while he was addressing me ; but 
the sight of him when he ceased checked the impulse almost 
as soon as it was formed. He did not appear to have noticed 
either my involuntary gesture or its immediate repression, 
and went on speaking. 

"I have said perhaps more than I ought," he resumed, 
"If I have not succeeded in making you understand mj' ex- 
planation as I could wish, we will change the subject, and not 
return to it again until you have known me for a much long- 

" On no account change the subject, Mr. Mannion," I said ; 
unwiiiing to let it be implied that I would not put trust in 
him. "I am deeply sensible of the kindness of your ofier, 
and the interest yon take in Margaret and me. We shall 
both, I am sure, accept your good offices — " 

I stopped. The storm had decreased a little in violence; 
but my attention was now struck by the wind, which had 
risen as the thunder and rain had partially lulled. How 
drearily it was moaning down the street ! It seemed at that 
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moment to be wailing over mej to be wailing over him ; to 
be wailing over all mortal things ! The strange sensations I 
tlien felt moved me to listen in silence ; bat I checked them, 
and spoke again. 

" If I have not answered you as I should,", I continued, 
" you must attribute it partly to the storm, which I confess 
rather discomposes my ideas, and partly to a little surprise 
—a very foolish surprise, I own — that you should still b& 
able to feel so strong a sympathy with interests which are 
generally only considered of importance to the young." 

" It is only in their sympathies that men of my years can, 
and do, live their youth over again," he said, " You may be 
surprised to hear a tradesman's clerk talk in this raatmer; but 
I was not always what I am now. I have gathered knowledge, 
and suffered in the gathering. I have grown old before my 
time — my forty years are like the fifty of other men," 

My heart beat quicker — was he, unasked, about to dis- 
close the mystery which evidently hung over his early life ? 
No; he dropped the subject at once when he continued. 
I longed to ask him to resume it, but could not. I feared 
the same repulse which Mr, Sherwiu had received, and re- 
naained silent. 

" What I was," he proceeded, " matters little ; the ques- 
tion is, what can I do for you ? Any aid I can give may be 
poor enough ; but it may be of some use notwithstanding. 
For instance, the other day, if I mistake not, you were a 
little hurt at Mr, Sherwin's taking his daughter to a party 
to which the family had been invited. This was very nat- 
ural. You could not be there to watch over her in your real 
character, without disclosing a secret which must be kept 
safe; and you could not know what young men she might 
meet, who would imagine her to be Miss Sherwin still, and 
would regulate their conduct accordingly. Now I think I 
might be of use here. I have some influence — perhaps in 
strict truth I ought to say great influence— with my employ- 
er ; and, if you wished it, I would use that influence to back 
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youre in inducing him to forego for the future any intention 
of taking his daughter into society except when yon desire 
it. Again : I think I am not wrong in assuming that you 
infinitely prefer the company of Mi-s. Sherwin to that of Mr. 
Sherwin during your inter\-iews with the young lady?" 

How had he found that out ? At any rate, he was right ; 
and I told him eo candidly. 

" The preference is on many accounts a very natural one," 
be said; "but if you suffered it to appear to Mr. Sber- 
win, it might, ior obyioua reasons, produce a most unfavor- 
able effect. I might interfere in the matter, however, with- 
out suspicion ; I should have many opportunities of keeping 
him away from the room in the evening, which I could use 
if you wished it. And more than that, if yon wanted longer 
and more frequent communication with North Villa than 
you now enjoy, I might be able to effect this also. I do 
not mention what I could do in these and in other mattere 
in any disparagement, sir, of the influence which you have 
with Mr. Sherwin in your own right ; but because I know 
that in what concerns your intercourBc with his daughter, 
my employer has asked, and will ask my advice, from the 
habit of doing so in other things. I have hitherto declined 
giving him this advice in your affairs; but I will give it, 
and in your favor and the young lady's, if you and she 
choose." 

I thanked him — but not in such warm terms as I should 
have employed if I had seen even the faintest smile on his 
face, or had heard any change in his steady, deliberate tones 
as he spoke. While his words attracted, his immovable 
looks repelled me, in spite of myself. 

" I must again beg you," he proceeded, " to remember 
what I have already said, in your estimate of the motives 
of my offer. If I still appear to bo interfeHng officioasly 
in your affairs, yoH have only to think that I have presumed 
impertinently on the freedom yon have allowed me, and to 
treat me no longer on the terms of to-night. I shall not 
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complain of your conduct, and shall try hard not to con- 
sider you unjust to me, if you do." 

Such an appeal as this was not to be resisted ; I answered 
him at oiice and unreservedly. What right had I to draw 
bad inferences from a man's face, voice, and manner, merely 
because they impressed me as out of the common? Did I 
know how much share the influence of natural infirmity, or 
the outward traces of unknown sorrow and suffering, might 
have had in producing the external peculiarities which had 
struck me? He would have every right to upbraid rae as 
unjust — and that in the strongest terms — unless I spoke out 
fairly in reply. 

" I am quite incapable, Mr. Mannion," I said, " of viewing 
your offer with any other than grateful feelings. You will 
find I shall prove this by employing your good ofiices for 
Margaret and myself in perfect faith, and sooner perhaps 
than you may imagine." 

He bowed and said a few cordial words, which I beard but 
imperfectly — for as he addressed me a blast of wind fiercer 
than usual rushed down the street, shaking the window- 
shutter violently as it passed, and dying away in a low, mel- 
ancholy, dirging swell, like a spirit-ciy of lamentation and 
despair. 

When he spoke again, after a momentary silence, it was 
to make some change in the conversation. He talked of 
Margaret — dwelling in terms of high praise rather on her 
moral than on her personal qualities. He spoke of Mr. 
Sherwin, referring to solid and attractive points in his char- 
acter which I had not detected. What he said of Mrs, 
Sherwin appeared to be equally dictated by compassion and 
respect — he even hinted at ber coolness toward himself, con- 
siderately attributing it to the involuntary caprice of set- 
tled nervousness and ill-health. His language, io touching 
on these subjects, was just as unaffected, just as devoid of 
any peculiai'ities, as I had hitherto found it when occupied 
by other topics. 
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It was growing late. The thunder still riimWed at long 
intervals, with a dull, distant sound ; and the wind showed 
no symptoms of subsiding, But the pattering of the rain 
against the window ceased to be audible. There was little 
excuse for staying longer; and I wished to find none. I had 
acquired quite knowledge enough of Mr. Mannion to assure 
me that any attempt on my part at extracting fi'om him, in 
spite of his reserve, the secrets which might be connected 
with his early life, would prove perfectly fruitless. If I must 
judge him at all, I nnuet judge him by the experience of the 
pi-esent, and not by the history of the past. I hail heard 
good, and good only, of him from the shrewd master who 
knew him best and had tried him longest. He had shown 
the greatest delicacy toward my feelings, and the strongest 
desire to do mo service — it would be a mean return for those 
acts of courtesy to let curiosity tempt me to pry into his pri- 
vate affairs. 

I rose to go. He made no effort to detain me ; but, after 
unbarring the shutter and looking out of the window, simply 
remarked that the rain had almost entirely ceased, ^nd that 
my umbrella would be quite sufficient protection against all 
that remained. He followed rae into the passage to light 
mo out. As I turned round upon his door-step to thank him 
for his hospitality, and to bid him good-night, the thought 
came across me that my manner must have appeared cold 
and repelling to him — especially when he was offering his 
services to my acceptance. If I had really produced this 
impression, he was my infeiior in station, and it would be 
cruel to leave it. I tried to set myself right at parting. 

"Let me assure you again," I said, "that it will not be 
my fault if Mai^aret and I do not thankfully employ your 
good offices, as the good offices of a well-wisher and a 
friend." 

The lightning was still in the sky, though it only appeared 
at long Intervals. Strangely enough, at the moment when I 
addressed him, a flash came, and seemed to pass right over 
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his face. It gave such a hideously livid hue, such a spectral 
look of ghastliness and distortion to his features, that he ab- 
solutely seemed to be glaring and grinning on me like a 
fiend in the one instant of its duration. For the moment it 
required all my knowledge of the settled calmness of his 
countenance to convince me that my eyes must have been 
only dazzled by ao optical illusion produced by the light- 
When the darkness had come again, I bade him good- 
night — first mechanically repeating what I had just said, al- 
most in the same words. 

I walked home thoughtful. That night had given me 
much matter to think of 



TV. 

About the time of my introduction to Mr. Mannion — or, to 
speak more correctly, both before and after that period — cer- 
tain peculiarities in Margaret's character and conduct, which 
came to my knowledge by pure accident, gave me a little un- 
easiness and even a little displeasure. Neither of these feel- 
ings lasted very long, it is true ; for the incidents which gave 
rise to them were of a trifling nature in themselves. While 
I now write, however, these domestic occurrences are all viv- 
idly present to my recollection. I will mention two of them 
as instances. Subsequent events, yet to be related, will show 
that they ave not out of place at this part of my narrative. 

One lovely autumn morning I called rather before the 
appointed time at North Villa. As the servant opened the 
front garden gate, the idea occurred to me of giving Mar- 
garet a surprise by entering the drawing-room unexpected- 
ly, with a nosegay gathered for her from her own flower-bed. 
Telling the servant not to announce me, I went round to the 
back garden, by a gate which opened into it at the side of 
the house. The progress of my fiower-gathering led me onto 
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the lawn under one of tile di-awing-roora windows, which 
was left a little open. The voices of my wife and her mother 
reached me from the room. It was this part of their con- 
versation which I unintentionally overheard : 

" I tell you, mamma, I must and will have the dress, wheth- 
er papa chooses or not," 

This was spoken loudly and I'esolutely ; in such tones as I 
liad never heard from Mai'garet before. 

" Pray — pray, my dear, don't talk so," answered the weak, 
faltering voice of Mrs. Sherwin ; " you know you have had 
more than your year's allowance of dresses already," 

" I won't be allowanced. His sister isn't allowanced : why 
should I be ?" 

" My dear love, stirely there is some difference — " 

" I'm sure there isn't, now I am his wile. I shall ride 
someday in my carriage, just as his sister does. -E?e gives me 
my way in every thing ; and so ought you !" 

" It isn't me, Margaret : if I could do any thing, I'm sure I 
would ; but I really couldn't ask your papa for another new 
dress, afler his having given you so many this year already." 

" That's the way It always is with you, mamma — you can't 
do this, and you can't do that — you are so excessively tire- 
some 1 But I will have the dress, I'm determined. He says 
his sister wears light blue crape of an evening ; and I'll have 
light blue crape too — see if I don't ! I'll get it somehow 
from the shop myself. Papa never takes any notice, I'm sure, 
what I have on ; and he needn't find out any thing about 
what's gone out of the shop, until they ' take stock,' or what- 
ever he calls it. And then, if he flies into one of his 
passions—" 

" My dear ! my dear 1 you really ought not to talk so of 
your papa — it is very wrong, Margaret, indeed ; what would 
Mr. Basil say if ho board you ?" 

I determined to go in at once, and tell Margaret that I had 
heard her — resolving, at the same time, to exert some firm- 
ness, and remonstrate with her, for her own good, on much of 
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what slie had said, which had really surprised and displeased 
me. On my unexpected entrance, Mrs. Sherwin started, and 
looked more timid than ever. Margaret, however, came 
forward to meet me with her wonted smile, and held out her 
hand with her wonted grace. I said nothing until we had 
got into our accustomed corner, and were tallting together in 
whispei-s as usual. Then I began ray remonstrance — very 
tenderly, and in the lowest possible tones. She took precise- 
ly the right way to stop me in full career, in spite of my res- 
olution. Her beautiful eyes filled with teai's directly — the 
first I had ever seen in them ; caused, too, by what I had 
said ! — and she mui-mured a few plaintive words about the 
craelty of being angry with her for only wanting to please 
me by being dressed as my sister was, which upset every in- 
tention I had formed hut the moment before. I involuntari- 
ly devoted myself to soothing her for the rest of the morning. 
Keed I say how the matter ended ? I never mentioned the 
subject more ; and I made her a present of the new dress. 

Some weeks after the little home-breeze which I have just 
related had died away into a perfect calm, I was accidental- 
ly witness of another domestic diiemma in which Margaret 
bore a principal share. On this occasion, as I walked up to 
the house {in the morning again), I found the front door open. 
A pail was on the steps — the servant had evidently been 
washing them, had been interrupted in her work, and bad for- 
gotten to close the door when she left it. The nature of the 
interruption I soon discovered as I entered the hall. 

"For God's sake. Miss!" cried the house -maid's voice, 
from the dining-room — " for God's sake, put down the poker ! 
Missus will be here directly ; and it's her cat !" 

" I'll kill the vile brute ! I'll kill the hateful cat ! I don't 
care whose it is !— my poor dear, dear, dear bird !" The 
voice was Margaret's. At first its tones were tones of fury ; 
they were afterward broken by hysterical sobs. 

" Poor thing," continued the servant, soothingly ; " I'm 
BoiTy for it, and for you too. Miss ! But, oh I do please to re- 
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member it was you left the cage on the table in the cat's 

"Hold your tongue, you wretch! How dare you hold 
me ?— let me go !" 

" Oh, you mustn't — you mustn't, indeed ! It's missus's cat, 
recollect — poor missus's, who's always ill, and hasn't got 
nothing else to amuse her." 

" I don't care I The cat has killed my bird, and the cat 
shall be killed for doing it ! — it shall ! — it shall I ! — it shall ! ! I 
I'll call in the first boy from the street to catch it and hang 
it I Let me go I I will go I" 

" I'll let the cat go first. Miss, as sure as my name's 
Susan !" 

The next instant the door was suddenly opened, and puss 
sprang past me out of harm's way, closely followed by the 
servant, who stared breathless and aghast at seeing me in the 
hall. I went into the dining-room immediately. 

On the floor lay a bird-cage, with a poor canary dead in- 
side {it was the same canary that I had seen my wife playing 
with on the evening of the day when I iirst met her). The 
bird's head had been nearly dragged through the bent wires 
of the cage by the murderous claws of the cat. Near the 
fire-place, with the poker she had just dropped on the fioor 
by her side, stood Margaret. Never had I seen her look so 
beautiful as she now appeared, i-u the fury of passion which 
possessed her. Her large black eyes were flashing grandly 
through her teai's — the blood was glowing crimson in her 
cheeks — her lips were parted as she gasped for breath. One 
of her hands was clenched, and rested on the mantel-piece ; 
the other was pressed tight over her bosom, with the fingers 
convulsively clasping her dress. Grieved as I was at the 
paroxysm of passion into which she had allowed herself to be 
betrayed, I could not repress an involuntary feeling of admi- 
ration when my eyes first rested on her. Even anger itself 
looked lovely in that lovely face ! 

She never moved when she saw me. As I approached her. 
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she dropped down on her knees by the cage, sobbing with 
frightful violence, and pouring forth a perfect torrent of ejac- 
ulations of vengeance against the cat. Mrs, Sherwin came 
down, and, by her total want of tact and presence of mind, 
made matters worse. In brief, the scene ended by a fit of 
hysterics. 

To speak to Margaret on that day, as I wished to speak to 
iier, was impossible. To approach the subject of the canary's 
death afterward was useless. If I only hinted in the gen- 
tlest way, and with the strongest sympathy for the loss of the 
bird, at the distress and astonishment she had caused me by 
the extremities to which she had allowed her passion to hur- 
ry her, a burst of tears was sure to be her only reply— just 
the reply, of all others, which was best calculated to silence 
me. If I had been her husband in fact, as well as in name j 
if I had been her father, her brother, or her friend, I should 
have let her first emotions have their way, and then have ex- 
postulated with her afterward. But I was her lover still; 
and to my eyes Mai-garet's tears made virtues even of Mar- 
garet's faults. 

Such occurrences as these, happening but at rare intervals, 
formed the only interruptions to the generally even and hap- 
py tenor of our intercourse. Weeks and weeks glided away, 
and not a hasty or a hard word passed between us. Neither, 
after one preliminary difference had been adjusted, did any 
subsequent disagreement take place between Mr, Sherwin and 
me. This last element in the domestic tranquillity of North 
Villa was, however, less attributable to bis forbearance, or to 
mine, than to the private interference of Mr, Mannioo, 

For some days after my intei'view with the managing 
clerk at his own boose, I had abstained from calling his 
offered services into requisition, I was not conscious of any 
reason for this course of conduct, Aii that had been said, all 
that had happened, during the night of the storm, had pro- 
duced a powerful, though vague impression on me. Strange 
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as it may appear, I could not determine whether my brief but 
extraordinary experience of my new friend had attracted me 
toward him or repelled me from him. I felt an unwillingness 
to lay myself under an obligation to him, which was not the 
result of pride, or false delicacy, or suliennees, or euBpicion — 
it was an inexplicable unwillingness, that sprang from the 
fear of encountering some heavy responsibility ; but of what 
nature I could not Imagine. I delayed and held back by 
instinct; and, on his side, Mr.Mamnion made no further ad- 
vances. He maintained the same manner, and continued the 
same habits, daring his intercourse with the family at North 
Villa, which I had observed as characterizing him before I 
took shelter from the storm in hie housa He never referred 
again to the conversation of that evening when we now met. 

Margaret's behavior, when I mentioned to her Mr. Man- 
nion's willingness to be useful to us both, rather increased 
than diminished the vague uncertainties which perplexed me 
on the subject of accepting or rejecting his overtures. 

I could not induce her to show the smallest interest about 
him. Neither his house, his personal appearance, his peculiar 
habits, or his secrecy in relation to hia early life — nothing, in 
short, connected with him — appeared to excite her attention 
or curiosity in the slightest degree. On the evening of his 
return from the Continent, she had certainly shown some 
symptoms of interest in his arrival at North Villa, and some 
appearance of attention to him when he joined our party. 
Now she seemed completely and incomprehensibly changed 
on this point. Her manner became almost petulant, if I per- 
sisted long in making Mr. Mannion a topic of conversation — 
it was as if she resented his sharing my thoughts with her in 
the slightest degree. As to the difficult question whether we 
should engage him in our interests or not, that was a matter 
which she always seemed to think too trifling to be discussed 
between us at all. 

Ere long, however, circumstances decided me as to the 
course I should take with Mr. Mannion. 
G 
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A ball was given by one of Mr. Sherwin's rich commercial 
friends, to which he announced his intention of taiing Mar- 
garet. Besides the jealousy which I felt — naturally enough 
in my peculiar situation — at the idea of my wife going out 
as Miss Sherwin, and dancing in the character of a young 
unmarried lady with any young gentlemen who were intro- 
duced to her, I had also the strongest possible desire to keep 
Margaret out of the society of her own class until my yeai-'s 
probation was over, and I could hope to install her perma- 
nently in the society of my class. I had privately mention- 
ed to her my ideas on this subject, and found that she fully 
agreed with them. She was not wanting in ambition to as- 
cend to the highest degree in the social scale ; and had al- 
ready begun to look with indifference on the society which 
was offered to her by those in her own rank. 

To Mr. Sherwin I could confide nothing of this. I could 
only object, generally, to his taking Margaret out when nei- 
ther she nor I desired it. He declared that she Uked parties 
— that all girls did ; that she only pretended to dislike them 
to please me ; and that he had made no engagement to keep 
her moping at home a whole year on my account. In the 
case of the particular ball now under discussion, he was de- 
termined to have his own way, and he bluntly told me as 

Irritated by his obstinacy and gross want of consideration 
for my defenseless position, I forgot all doubts and scruples, 
and privately applied to Mr. Mannion to esert the influence 
which he had promised to use, if I wished it, in my behalf. 

The result was as immediate as it was conclusive. The 
very next evening Mr. Sherwin came to us with a note which 
he had just written, and infoi-med me that it was an excuse 
for Margaret's non-appearance at the ball, lie never men- 
tioned Mr. Mannion's name, but sulkily and shortly said that 
he had reconsidered the mattei', and had altered his first de- 
cision for reasons of his own, 

Having once taken a first step in the new direction,! soon 
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followed it up, without hesitation, by taking many others. 
Whenever I wished to call oftener than once a day at North 
Villa, I had but to tell Mr, Mannion, and tho next morning I 
found the permission immediately accorded to me by the rul- 
ing power. The same secret machinery enabled mo to regu- 
late Mr, Sherwin's incomings and outgoings just as I chose, 
when Margaret and I were together in the evening. I could 
feel almost certain now of never having any one with us but 
Mrs. Sherwin, unless I desired it — which, as may be easily 
imagined, was seldom enough. 

My new ally's ready interference for my advantage was 
exerted quietly, easily, and as a matter of course. I never 
knew how or when he influenced bis employer, and Mr. Sher- 
win, on his part, never breathed a word of that influence to 
me. He accorded any extra privilege I might demand, as if 
he acted entirely under his own will, little suspecting how 
well I knew what was the real motive power which directed 
him. 

I was the more easily reconciled to employing the services 
of Mr. Mannion by the great delicacy with which he per- 
formed them. He did not allow me to think — ho did not 
appear to think himself — that he was obliging me in the 
smallest degree. He afiected no sudden intimacy with me ; 
his manners never altered ; he still persisted in not joining 
us in the evening but at my express invitation ; and if I re- 
ferred in any way to the advantages I derived from his de- 
votion to my interests, he always replied, in his brief, unde- 
monstrative way, that he considered himself the favored per- 
son, in being permitted to make his services of some use to 
Margaret and me. 

I had told Mr. Mannion, when I was leaving him on the 
night of the storm, that I would treat his offers as the ofi'ei's 
of a friend ; and I had now made good my words much soon- 
er and much more unreservedly than I had ever intended 
when we parted at his own house door. 
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V. 

The autumti was now over; the winter— a cold, gloomy win- 
tei' — had fairly come. Five months had nearly elapsed since 
Clara and my father had departed for the country, Wliat 
communication did I hold with them during that interval? 

No personal communication with either — written commu- 
nication only -with my sister Clara's letters to me were 
frequent They studiously i^ oided ^ny thing like a reproach 
tor my long absence, and weie conhned almost exclusively 
to such details of countiy life as the wi iter thought likely to 
interest me Their tone was as affectionate — nay, more af- 
fectionite, jf possible — than usual, but Claia's gayety and 
quiet humor as a coi respondent weie gone My conscience 
taught me only too ei'iily and too pUmly how to account 
foi this change — my conscience told me who had altered the 
tone of my sister's letters, by altering all the favorite pur- 
poses and favorite pleasures of her country life. 

I was selfishly enough devoted to my own passions and 
my own interests at this period of my life ; but I was not so 
totally dead to every one of the influences which had guided 
me since childhood, as to lose all thought of Clara and my 
father, and the ancient house that was associated with my 
earliest and happiest recollections. Sometimes, even in Mar- 
garet's beloved presence, a thought of Clara put away from 
me all other thoughts. And sometimes, in the lonely Lon- 
don house, I dreamed — with the strangest sleeping oblivion 
of my marriage, and of ali the new interests which it had 
crowded into my life— of country rides with my sister, and 
of quiet conversations in the old Gothic library at the Hall. 
Under such influences as these, I twice resolved to make 
amends for my long absence by joining my father and my 
sister in the country, even though it were only for a few days 
— and each time I failed in my resolution. On the second 
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occasion I had actually mustered firmness enough to get as 
far as the railway station, and only at the last moment fal- 
tered and hung back. The struggle that it cost me to part 
for any length of time from Margaret I had overcome ; but 
the apprehension, as vivid as it was vague, that something — 
I knew not what— might happen to her in my absence, turn- 
ed my steps backward at starting. I felt heartily a 
of my own weakness ; but I yielded to it nevertheless. 

At last a letter an-ived from Clara, containing a s 
to the country which I could not disobey. 

"I have never asked you," she wrote,"to come and see 
us for my sake, for I would not interfere with any of your 
interests or any of your plans ; but I now ask you to come 
liere for your own sake — ^just for one week, and no more, un- 
less you like to remain longer. You remember papa telling 
you in your room in London that he believed you kept some 
secret from him. I am afraid this is preying on his mind — 
your long absence is making him uneasy about you. He 
does not say bo ; but he never sends any message when I 
write, and if I speak about you, he always changes the sub- 
ject directly. Pray come here and show yourself for a few 
days — no questions will be asked, you may be sure. It will 
do so much good, and will prevent — what I hope and pray 
may never happen — a serious estrangement between papa 
and you. Recollect, Basil, in a month or sis weeks we shall 
come back to town, and then the opportunity will be gone." 

As I read these lines, I determined to start for the country 
at once, while the effect of them was still fresh on my mind, 
Margaret, when I took leave of hor, only said that she should 
like to be going with me — "it would be such a sight for 
her to see a grand country-house like ours !" Mr. Sherwin 
laughed as coarsely as usual at the difficulties I made about 
only leaving his daughter for a week, Mrs. Sherwin very 
earnestly, and very unaccountably as I then thought, recom- 
mended me not to be away any longer than I had proposed. 
Mr, Mannion privately assured me that I might depend on 
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bim in my absence from North Villa, exactly aa I had al- 
ways depended on him during my presence there. It was 
strange that his parting words should be tho only words 
which soothed and satisfied me on taking leave of London. 

The winter afternoon was growing dim with the evening 
darkness as I drove up to the Hall. Snow on the ground, 
in the country, has always a cheerful look to me. I could 
have wished to see it on the day of my arrival at home ; 
but there had been a thaw for the last week — mud and 
water were all about me — a drizzling rain was falling— a 
raw, damp wind was blowing — a fog was rising, as the 
evening stole on — and the ancient leafleBS elms in the Park 
avenue groaned and creaked above my head drearily as I 
approached the house. 

My father received me with more ceremony than I liked. 
I had known from a hoy what it meant when he chose to 
be only polite to his own son. What construction he had 
put on my long absence and my persistence in keeping my 
secret from him, I could not tell ; hut it was evident that I 
had lost my usual place in his estimation, and lost it past 
regaining merely by a week's visit. The estrangement be- 
tween us, which my sister had feared, had begun already. 

I had been chilled by the desolate aspect of nature as I 
approached the Hall ; my father's reception of me, when I 
entered the house, increased the comfortless and melancholy 
impressions produced on my mind ; it refjuirod all the affec- 
tionate warmth of Clara's welcome, all the pleasure of hear- 
ing her whisper her thanks, as she kissed me, for my readi- 
ness in following her advice, to restoi-e my equanimity. But 
even then, when the first hurry and excitement of meeting 
had passed away, in spite of her kind words and looks, there 
was something in her face which depressed me. She seemed 
thinner, and her constitutional paleness was more marked 
than usual. Cares and anxieties had evidently oppressed 
her — was I the cause of them? 

The dinner that evening proceeded very heavily and gloora- 
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ily. My fatber only talked on general and commonplace 
topics, as if a mei-e acquaintance had been present. When 
my sister left ns, he too quitted the room to see some one 
who had arrived on business. I had no heart for the com- 
pany of the wine bottles, so I followed Clara. 

At fii-st we only spoTte of her occupations since she had 
been in the country ; I was unwilling, and she forbore, to 
touch on my long stay in London, or on my father's evident- 
displeasure at my protracted absence. There was a little 
restraint between oB, which neither had the courage to break 
through. Before long, however, an accident, trifling enough 
in itself, obliged me to be more candid; and enabled her to 
speak unreservedly on the subject nearest to her heart. 

I was seated opposite to Clara at the fii-e-place, and was 
playing with a, favorite dog which had followed me into the 
room. While I was stooping toward the animal, a locket 
containing some of Margaret's hair fell out of its place in my 
waistcoat, and swung toward my sister by the string which 
attached it round my neck, I instantly hid it again ; but 
not before Clara, with a woman's quickness, had detected 
the trinket as something new, and drawn the light inference 
as to the use to which I devoted it. 

An expression of surprise and pleasure passed over her 
face ; she rose, and putting her bands on my shoulders, as 
if to keep me still in the place I occupied, looked at me in- 
tently. 

" Basil I" she exclaimed, " if that is all the secret you have 
been keeping fi-om us, how glad I am ! When I see a new 
locket drop out of ray brother's waistcoat," she continued, 
obsei-ving that I was too confused to speak, " and when I 
find him coloring very deeply and hiding it again in a great 
hurry, I should be no true woman if I did not make my own 
discoveries, and begin to talk about them directly." 

I made an effort — a very poor one— -to laugh the thing 
ofE Her expression grew serious and thoughtful, while 
she still fixed her eyes on me. She took my hand gently. 
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and whispered in my ear; "Are you going to be marriecl, 
Basil? Shall I love my new sister almost as much aa I love 
you ?" 

At that moment the servant came in with tea. The inter- 
ruption gave me a minute for consideration. Should I tell 
her all? Impulse answered yes; reflection, no. If I dis- 
closed my real situation, I knew that I must introduce Clara 



.tate taking her privately 
ing to her the humiliating 
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to Margaret. This would necessi 
to Mr. Sherwin's house, and espoi 
terms of dependence and prohibiti 
my own wife. A strange medley of feelings, in which pride 
was uppermost, forbade me to do that. Then, again, to in- 
volve my sister in my secret, would be to involve her with 
me in any consequences which might be produced by its dis- 
closure to my father. The mere idea of making her a par- 
taker in reeponsibilitiee which I alone ought to bear w^ not 
to be entertained for a moment. As soon as we were left 
together again, I said to her: 

" Will you not think the worse of me, Clara, if I leave you 
to draw your own conclusions fi'om what you have seen ? 
only asking you to keep strict silence on the subject to 
every one. I can't speak yet, love, as I wish to speak : you 
will know why some day, and say that my reserve was 
right. In the mean time, can you be satisfied with the as- 
surance that, when the time comes for making my secret 
known, you shall be the first to know it — the first I put trust 
in?" 

"Aa yon have not starved my curiosity altogether," said 
Clai-a, smiling, " but have given it a little hope to feed on 
for the present, I think, woman though I am, I can promise 
all you wish '^ ously Basil," she continued, " that tell- 
tale locket of you s has so pleasantly brightened some very 
gloomy thoughts of m e bout you, that I can now live 
happily on exp ct t n w thout once mentioning your secret 
again till yoi e me lea e to do so," 

Here my father entered the room, and we said no more. 
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Ilia manner toward me had not altei-ed emce dinner; and 
it remained the same during the week of my atay at the 
Hall. One morning-, when we were alone, I took courage, 
and determined to try the dangerous ground a little, with a 
view toward my guidance for the future ; but I had no sooner 
begun, by some reference to my Btay in London, and some 
apology for it, than he stopped me at once. 

"I told you," he said, gravely and coldly, "some months 
ago, that I had too much faith in your honor to intrude on 
affairs which you choose to keep private. Until you have 
perfect confidence in, me, and can speak with complete can- 
dor, I will hear nothing. You have not that confidence now 
— you speak hesitatingly— your eyes do not meet mine fair- 
ly and boldly. I tell you again, I will hear nothing which 
begins with such commonplace excuses as you have just 
addressed to me. Excuses lead to prevarications, and pre- 
varications to — what I will not insult you by imagining 
possible in your case. You are of age, and must know your 
own responsibilities, and mina Choose at once between say- 
ing nothing and saying all." 

He waited a moment after he had spoken, and then quitted 
the room. If he could only have known how I suffered, at 
that instant, under the base necessities of concealment, I 
might have confessed every thing ; and he must have pitied, 
though he might not have forgiven me. 

This was my first and last attempt at venturing toward 
the revelation of my secret to my father by hints and half- 
admissions. As to boldly confessing it, I persuaded myself 
into a sophistical conviction that such a course could do no 
good, but might do much harm. When the wedded happi- 
ness I had already waited for, and was to wait for still, 
through so many months, came at last, was it not best to 
enjoy my married life in convenient secrecy as long as I 
could ? — best to abstain from disclosing my secret to my 
father, until necessity absolutely obliged, or circumstances 
absolutely invited me to do so? My inclinations conven- 
G2 
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iently decided the question in the affirmative ; and a de- 
cision of any kind, right or wrong, was enough to tranquil- 
ize me at that time. 

So far as my father was concerned, my journey to the 
country did no good. I might have returned to London the 
day after my arrival at the Hall, without altering his opin- 
ion of me — but I stayed the whole week, nevertheless, for 
Clara's sake. 

In spite of the pleasure afforded by my sister's society, 
my visit was a painful one. The selfish longing to be back 
with Margaret, which I could not wholly repress ; my fa- 
ther's coldness; and the winter gloom and rain which con- 
fined us almost incessantly within doors, all tended in their 
different degrees to prevent my living at ease in the Hall. 
But, besides these causes of embarrassment, I had the addi- 
tional mortification of feeling, for the first time, as a stranger 
in my own home. 

Nothing in the house looked to me what it used to look 
in former yeare. The rooms, the old servants, the walks and 
views, the domestic animals, all appeared to have altered, or 
to have lost something, since I had seen them last. Par- 
ticular rooms that I had once been fond of occupying, were 
favorites no longer ; particular habits that I had hitherto 
always practiced in the country, I could only succeed in re- 
sunaing by an effort which vexed and fretted me. It was as 
if my life had run into a new channel since my last autumn 
and winter at the Hall, and now refused to flow back at my 
bidding into its old coui-se. Home seemed home no longer, 

As soon as the week was over, my father and I parted 
exactly as we had met. When I took leave of Clara, she 
refrained from making any allusion to the shortness of my 
stay, and merely said that we should soon meet again in 
London. She evidently saw that my visit had weighed a 
little on my spirits, and was determined to give to our short 
farewell as happy and hopeful a character as possible. We 
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now thoroughly undefstood each other ; and that was some 
consolation on leaving her. 

Immediately on my i-eturn to London I repaired to North 
Villa. 

Nothing, I was told, had happened in my absence ; but I 
remarked some change in Margaret. She looked pale and 
nervous, and was more silent than I had ever known her to 
be before when we met. She accounted for this, in answer 
to my inquiries, by saying that confinement to the house, in 
consequence of the raw, wintry weather, had. a little affected 
her ; and then changed the subject. In other directions, 
household aspects had not deviated from their aceuetomed 
monotony. As usual, Mrs. Sherwin was at her post in the 
drawing-room; and .her husband was reading the evening 
paper, over his renowned old port, in the dining-room. Aft- 
er the first five minutes of my arrival, I adapted myself again 
to my old way of life at Mr. Sherwin's, as easily as if I had 
never interrupted it for a single day. Henceforth, wherever 
my young wife was, there, and there only, would it be home 
for me! 

Late in the evening, Mr. Mannion arrived with some busi- 
ness lettei-s for Mr. Sherwin's inspection, I sent for him into 
the hall to see me as I was going away. His hand was never 
a warm one ; but as I now took it, on greeting him, it was so 
deadly cold that it literally chilled mine for the moment. 
He only congratulated me in the visual terms on ray safe re- 
turn, and said that nothing had taken place in my absence 
— hut in his utterance of those few words, I discovered for 
the first time a change in bis voice : his tones were lower, 
and his articulation quicker than usual. This, joined to the 
extraordinary coldness of his hand, made me inquire whether 
he was unwell. Yes, he too had been ill while I was away 
— harassed with hard work, he said. Then, apologizing for 
leaving me abruptly on account of the letters he had brought 
with him, he returned to Mr. Sherwin in the dining-room, 
with a greater appearance of hurry in his manner than I had 
ever remarked in it on any former occasion. 
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I had left Margaret and Mr. Marmioo both well — I re- 
turned, and found them both ill. Surely this was some- 
thing that had taken place in my absence, though they all 
said that nothing had happened. But trifling illnesses seem- 
ed to be little regarded at North Villa — perhaps because se- 
rious illness was perpetually present there in the person of 
Mrs. Sherwin. 



VI. 

About six weeks after I had left the Hall, my father and 
Clara returned to London for the season. 

It is not my intention to delay over my life either at home 
or at North Villa during the spring and summer. This 
would be merely to repeat much of what has been already 
related. It is better to proceed at once to the closing period 
of my probation— to a period which it taxes my resolution 
severely to write of at all. A few weeks more of toil at my 
narrative, and the penance of this poor task-work will be 
over. 

Imagine, then, that the final day of my long year of expec- 
tation has arrived ; and that on the morrow, Margaret, for 
whose sake I have sacrificed and suffered so much, is at last 
really to be mine. 

On the eve of the great change in my life that was now 
to take place, the relative positions in which I and the dif- 
ferent persons with whom I was associated stood toward 
each other may be sketched thus : 

My father's coldness of manner had not altered since his 
return to London. On my side, I carefully abstained from 
uttering a word before him which bore the smallest refer- 
ence to my real situation. Although when we met we out- 
wardly preserved the usual i-elations of parent and child, 
the estrangement between us had now become c 
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Clara did not fail to perceive this, and grieved over it in 
secret. Other and Lappier feelings, however, became awaken- 
ed within her when I privately hinted that the time for dia- 
olosing my secret to my sister was not far off. She grew 
most as much agitated as I was, though by very different ex- 
pectations — she could think of nothing else but the explana- 
tion and the sui-prise in store for her. Sometimes I almost 
feared to keep her any longer in snspense, and half regret- 
ted having said any thing on the subject of the new and ab-, 
sorbing interest of my life before the period when I could 
easily have said all, 

Mr. Sherwin and I had not latterly met on the most cor- 
dial terms. He was dissatisfied with me for not having 
boldly approached the subject of my marriage in my father's 
presence; and considered my reasons for stiU keeping it 
secret as dictated by morbid apprehension, and as showing 
a total want of proper firmness. On the other hand, he was 
obliged to set against this omission on my part, the readiness 
I had shown in meeting his wishes on all remaining points. 
My life was insured in Margaret's favor ; and I had arranged 
to be called to the bar immediately, so as to qualify myself 
in good time for every possible place within place - hunting 
range. My assiduity in making these preparations for secur- 
ing Margaret's prospects and mine against any evil chances 
that might happen failed in producing the favorable effect 
on Mr. Sherwin which tbey must assuredly have produced 
on a less selfish man: But they obliged him, at least, to 
stop short at occasional grumblings about my reserve with 
my father, and to maintain toward me a sort of sulky po- 
liteness, which was, after all, less offensive than the usual in- 
fliction of his cordiality, with its unfailing accompaniment 
of dull stories and duller jokes. 

During the spring and summer, Mrs. Sherwin appeared to 
grow feebler and feebler from continued ill-health. Occa- 
sionally her words and actions— especially in her intercourse 
with me — suggested fears that her mind was beginning to 
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give way as well as her body. For instance, oo one occa- 
sion, when Margaret had lei) the room for a minute or two, 
she suddenly hurried up to me, whispering with eager looks 
and anxious tones — "Watch over your wife — mind you 
watoh over her, and keep all bad people from her! I've 
tried to do it — mind yon do it, too 1" I asked immediately for 
an explanation of this extraordinary injunction; but she 
only answered by mattering something about a mother's 
anxieties, and then returned hastily to her place. It was im- 
possible to induce her to be more explicit, try how I might. 

Margaret once or twice occasioned me much perplexity 
and distress, by certain inconsistencies and variations in her 
manner, which began to appear shortly after my return to 
North Villa from the country. At one time she would be- 
come, on a sudden, strangely sullen and silent; at anothei", 
irritable and capricious. Then, again, she would change to 
the most affectionate warmth of speech and demeanor, anx- 
iously anticipating every wish I could form, eagerly showing 
her gratitude for the slightest attentions I paid her. These 
unaccountable alterations of manner vexed and ii-ritated me 
indescribably. I loved Margaret too well to be able to loot 
philosophically on the imperfections of her character. I knew 
of no canse given by me for the frequent changes in her con- 
duct ; and, if they only proceeded from coquetry, then coquet- 
ry, as I once told her, was the last female accomplishment that 
could charm me in any woman whom I really loved. How- 
ever, these causes of annoyance and regret — her caprices and 
my remonstrances — all passed happily away, as the term of 
my engagement with Mr, Sherwin approached its end. Mar- 
garet's better and lovelier manner returned. Occasionally she 
might betray some symptoms of confusion, some evidences 
of unusual though tfulness-;-but I remembered how near was 
the day of the emancipation of our love, and I looked on her 
embarrassment as a fresh charm, a new ornament to the 
beauty of my maiden wife. 

Mr. Maniiion continued — as far as attention to my inter- 
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eats went — to be the same ready and reliable friend as ever; 
but he was, in some other respects, an altered man. The ill- 
ness of which he had complained months back, when I re- 
turned to London, seemed to have increased. His face was 
still the same impenetrable face which had so powerfully im- 
pressed me when I saw him; but his manner, hitherto so 
quiet and self-possessed, had now grown abrupt and variable. 
Sometimes, when he joined us in the drawing-room at North 
Villa, he would suddenly stop before we had exchanged more 
than three or four words, murmur something, in a voice un- 
like his usual voice, about an attack of spasm and giddiness, 
and leave the room. These fits of illness had something in 
their nature of the same secrecy which distinguished every- 
thing else connected with him: they produced no external 
signs of distortion, no unusual paleness in hia face — you could 
not guess what pain he was suffering, or where he was sufTer- 
ing it. Latterly I abstained fi'om ever asking him to join 
UB, for the effect on Margaret of his sudden attacks of illness 
was, naturally, such as to discompose her seriously for the 
remainder of the evening. Whenever I saw him accidental- 
ly at later periods of the year, the influence of the genial 
summer season appeared to produce no alteration i'ot- the bet- 
ter in him. I remarked that his cold hand, which liad chill- 
ed me when I took it on the raw winter night of my return 
from the country, was as cold as ever on the warm summer 
days which preceded the close of my engagement at North 
Villa. 

Such was the posture of affaii'S at home, and at Mr. Sher- 
win's, when I went to see Margaret for the last time in my 
old character, on the last night which yet remained to sep- 
arate us from each other. 

I had been all day preparing for our reception, on the 
morrow, in a cottage which I had taken for a month, in a re- 
tired part of the country, at some distance from London. 
One month's unalloyed happiness with Margaret, away from 
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the world and all ivorldly consideratione, was the Eden upon 
earth toward which my dearest hope and anticipations had 
pointed for a whole year past — and now, now at last, those 
aspirations were to be i-ealized ! All my arrangements at 
the cottage were completed in time to allow me to return 
home just before our usual late dinner hour. During the 
meal, I provided for my month's absence fi'om London by in- 
forming my father that I proposed visiting one of my coun- 
try friends. He heard me as coldly and indifferently as 
usual ; audi as I anticipated, did not even ask to what friend's 
house I was going. After dinner, I privately informed Clara 
that on the morrow, before starting, I would, in accordance 
with my promise, make her the depositary of my long-treas- 
ured secret— which, as yet, was not to be divulged to any one 
besides. This done, I hurried away, between nine and ten 
o'clock, for a last half-hour's visit to North Villa, hardly able 
to realize my own situation, or to comprehend the fullness 
and exaltation of my own joy. 

A disappointment was in store for me. Margaret was not 
in the house ; she had gone out to an evening party, given 
by a maiden aunt of here, who was known to be very rich, 
and was, accordingly, a person to be courted and humoi-ed 
by the family. 

I was angry as well as disappointed at what had taken 
place. To send Margaret out, on this evening of all others, 
showed a want of consideration toward both of us which 
revolted me. Mr. and Mrs. Sherwin were in the room when 
I entered ; and to Mm I spoke my opinion on the subject in 
no veiy conciliatory terme. He was suffering from a bad at- 
tack of headache, and a worse attack of ill-temper, and an- 
swered as irritably as he dared. 

"My good sir I" he said, in sharp, queruloiia tones, "do, 
for once, allow me to know what's beat. You'll have it all 
^our way fo-morrow — just let me have mine for the last 
time to-night. I'm sure you've been humored often enough 
abont keeping Margaret away from parties, and we should 
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have humored you this time, too ; but a second letter came 
from the old lady, saying she should be affronted if Margaret 
"wasn't one of her guests. I couldn't go and talk her over, 
because of this infernal headache of mine. Hang it 1 it's to 
your interest that Margaret should keep in with her aunt : 
she'll have all the old girl's money, if she only plays her 
cards decently well. That's why I sent her to the party — 
her going will be worth some thousands to both of you one 
of these days. She'll be back by half-past twelve, or before. 
Mannion was asked ; and though he's all out of sorts, he's 
gone to take care of her, and bring her back. Pll warrant 
she comes home in good time when Ae's with her. So, you 
see, there's nothing to make a fuss about, after all. 

It was certainly a relief to hear that Mr.Mannion was tak- 
ing care of Margaret. lie was, in my opinion, much fitter 
for such a trust than her own father. Of all the good serv- 
ices he had done for me, I thought this the best — but it 
would have been even better still if he had prevented Mar- 
garet from going to the party, 

" I must say again," resumed Mr. Sherwin, still more ini- 
tably, finding I did not at once answer him, " there's nothing 
that any reasonable being need make a fuss about. I've 
been doing every thing for Margaret's interests, and yours — 
and she'll be back by twelve — and Mr.Mannion takes care 
of her — and I don't know what you would have — and it's 
devilish hard, so ill as I am too, to cut up rough with me like 
this — devilish hard !" 

" I am sorry for your illness, Mr. Sherwin ; and I don't 
doubt your good intentions, or the advantage of Mr. Man- 
nion's protection for Margaret ; but I feel disappointed, nev- 
ertheless, tliat she should have gone out to-night." 

" I said she oughtn't to go at all, whatever her aunt wrote 
— T^said that." 

This bold speech actually proceeded from Mrs. Sherwin I 
I had never before heard her utter an opinion in her hus- 
band's pi-esence — such an outburst from her was perfectly 
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inexplicable. Sho pronounced the words witli desperate 
rapidity and unwonted power of tone, fixing her eyes all the 
while on me with a very strange expression, 

" Damn it, Mrs, S. !" roared her husband in a fury ; " will 
you hold your tongue ? What the devil do you mean by 
giving your opinion, when nobody wants it ? Upon my soul, 
I begin to think you're getting a little cracked. You've 
been meddling and bothering lately so that I don't know 
what the douce has come to you 1 V\\ teil you what it is, 
Mr. Basil," ho continued, turning snappishly round upon me, 
" you had better stop that fidgety temper of yours by go- 
ing to the party yourself. The old lady told me she wanted 
gentlemen, and would be glad to see any friends of mine I 
liked to send her. Ton have only to mention my name: 
Mannion will do the civil in the way of introduction. 
There! there's an envelope with the address to it — they 
won't know who you are or what you are at Margaret's 
aunt's — you've got your black dress things on, all right and 
ready — for Heaven's sake, go to the party yourself, and then 
I hope you'll be satisfied !" 

Here he stopped, and vented the rest of his ill-humor by 
ringing the bell violently for his " arrow-root," and abusing 
the servant when she brought it, 

I hesitated about accepting his proposal. While I was in 
doubt, Mrs. Sherwin took the opportunity, when her husband's 
eye was off her, of nodding her head at me significantly. She 
evidently wished mo to join Margaret at the party — but why? 
What did her behavior mean ? 

It was useless to inquire. Long bodily sufFcring and 
weakness had but too palpably produced a corresponding 
feebleness in her intellect. What should I do ? I was re- 
solved to see Margaret that night ; but to wait for her be- 
tween two and three hours, in company with her father and 
mother at North Villa, was an infliction not to be endured. 
I determined to go to the party. No one there would know 
any thing about me. They all would be people who lived 
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in a different world from mine, and whose manners and 
habits I might find some amusement in studying. At any 
rate, I should spend an hour or two with Margaret, and 
could make it my own charge to see her safely home. 
Without further hesitation, therefore, I took up the envelope 
with the address on it, and bade Mr. and Mrs. Sberwin good- 
night. 

It struck ten as I left North Villa. The moonlight, which 
was just beginning to shine brilliantly on my arrival there, 
now appeared but at rare intervals; for the clouds were 
spreading thicker and thicker over the whole surface of the 
sky as the night advanced. 



VII. 

The address to which I was now proceeding led mo some 
distance away from Mr. Sberwin's place of abode, in the 
direction of the populous neighborhood which lies on the 
western side of the Edgeware Road. The bouse of Mar- 
garet's aunt was plainly enough indicated to me, as soon as 
I entered the street where it stood, by the glare of light 
from the windows, the sound of dance music, and the nonde- 
script group of cabmen and linkmen, with their little train 
of idlers in attendance, assembled outside the door. It was 
evidently a very large party. I hesitated about going in. 

My sensations were not those which fit a man for exchang- 
ing conventional civilities with perfect strangers ; I felt that 
I showed outwai'dly the fever of joy and expectation within 
me. Could I preserve ray assumed character of a mere friend 
of the family in Margaret's presence? — and on this night, 
too, of all others ? It was far more probable that my be- 
havior, if I went to the party, would beti'ay every thing to 
every body assembled, I determined to walk about in the 
neighborhood of the house until twelve o'clock, and then to 
go into the hall, and send up my card to Mr, Mannion,with 
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a message on it, intimating that I was waiting below to ac- 
company him to North Villa with Margaret. 

I crossed the street, and looked up again at the house 
from the pavement opposite. Then lingered a little, listen- 
ing to the music as it reached me through the windows, and 
imagining to myself Margaret's occupation at that moment. 
After this I turned away, and set forth eastward on my 
walk, careless in which direction I traced my steps. 

I felt little impatience and no sense of fatigue ; for in less 
than two hours more I knew that I should see my wife again. 
Until then, the present had no existence for me — I lived in 
the past and future. I wandered indifferently along lonely 
by-streeta and crowded thoroughfares. Of all the sights 
which attend a night-walk in a great city, not one attracted 
my notice. XJninfonned and unobservant, neither saddened 
nor startled, I passed through the glittering highways of 
London. All sounds were silent to me save the love-music 
of my own thoughts ; all sights had vanished before the 
bright form that moved through my bridal dream. Where 
was my world at that moment ? Narrowed to the cottage 
in the country which was to receive us on the morrow. 
Where were the beings in the world ? All mei'ged in one- 
Margaret. 

Sometimes my thoughts glided back, dreamily and volupt- 
uously, to the day when I first met her. Sometimes I re- 
called the summer evenings when we sat and read together 
out of the same book ; and, once more, it was as if I breathed 
with the breath, and hoped with the hopes, and longed with 
the old longings of those days. But oftenest it was with 
the morrow that my mind was occupied. The firet dream 
of all young men — the dream of living rapturously with the 
woman they love, in a secret retii-ement kept sacred from 
friends and from strangers alike — was now my dream ; to be 
realized in a few hours — to be realized with my waking on the 
morning which was already at hand ! 

For the last quarter of an hour of my walk, 1 nmst have 
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been uncoasciously retracing my steps toward the house of 
Margaret's aunt. I came in sight of it again just as the 
sound of the neighboring church clocks striking eleven roused 
mo from my abstraction. More cabs were in the street, 
more people were gathered about the door, hy this time. 
Was all this hustle the bustle of arrival or of departure? 
Was the party about to break up at an hour when parties 
usually begin ? I determined to go nearer to the house and 
ascertain whether the music had ceased or not^ 

I had approached close enough to hear the notes of the 
harp and piano-forte atil! sounding as gayly as ever, when the 
house door was suddenly flung open for the departure of a 
lady and gentleman. The light from the hall-lamps fell 
full on their faces, and showed me Margaret and Mr, 
Mannion. 

Going home ali'eady ! An hour and a half before it was 
time to return ! Why? 

There could bo but one reason: Margaret was thinking 
of me, and of what I should feel if I called at North Villa 
and had to wait for her till past midnight. I ran forward 
to speak to them as they descended the steps; but exactly 
at the same moment my voice was overpowered, and my 
farther progress barred, by a scuffle -on the pavement among 
the people who stood between us. One man said that his 
pocket had been picked ; others roared to him that they had 
caught the thief. There was a fight— the police came up — 
I was surrounded on all sides by a shouting, struggling mob 
that seemed to have gathered in an instant. 

Before I could force myself out of the crowd and escape 
into the road, Margaret and Mr. Mannion had horned into 
a cab. I just saw the vehicle driving ofi" rapidly as I got 
free. An empty cab was standing near me — I jumped into 
it dh-ectly, and told the man to overtake them. After hav- 
ing waited my time so patiently, to let a mere accident stop 
me from going home with them, as I had resolved, was not 
to be thought of for a moment. I was hot and angry, after 
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my contest with the crowd, and could have flogged on the 
miserablo cab horse with my own hand, rather than have 
failed in my purpose. 

We were just getting closer hehiiid them ; I had just put 
my head out of the window to call to them, and to bid the 
man who was driving me call too, when their cab abruptly 
turned down a hy-street, in a direction exactly opposite to 
the direction which led to North Villa. 

What did this mean ? Why were they not going straight 
home? 

The cabman asked me whether he should not hail them 
before they got farther away from us, frankly confessing, 
as he put the question, that his horse was nothing like equal 
to the pace of the hoi'se ahead. Mechanically, without as- 
eigoable purpose or motive, I declined his offer, and told him 
simply to follow at any distance he could. While the words 
passed my iips, a strange sensation stole over me ; I seemed 
to be speaking as the mere mouth-piece of some other voice. 
From feeling hot, and moving about restlessly the moment 
before, I felt unaccountably cold, and sat still now. What 
caused this? 

My cab stopped. I looked out, and saw that the horse 
had fallen. " We've lots of time, sir," said the driver, as he 
coolly stepped off the box; "they are just pulling up farther 
down the road." I gave him some money, and got out im- 
mediately — determined to overtake them on foot 

It was a very lonely place — a colony of half-finished 
streets and half-inhabited houses, which had gi'own up in 
the neighborhood of a great railway station. I heard the 
fierce scream of the whistle, and the heaving, heavy throb 
of the engine starting on its journey, as I advanced along 
the gloomy square in which I now found myself. The cab 
I had been following stood at a turning which led into a 
long street, occupied toward the farther end by shops closed 
for the night, and at the end nearest me apparently by pri- 
vate houses only. Margaret and Mr. Mannion hastily left 
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the cab, and, without looking either to the right or the left, 
hurried down the street. They stopped at the ninth house. 
I followed just in time to hear the door closed on them, and 
to count the number of doors intervening between that door 
and the square. 

The awful thrill of a suspicion, which I hardly knew yet 
for wliat it I'eally was, began to creep over me — to creep 
like a dead-cold touch crawling through and through me to 
the heart. I looked «p at the honso. It was a hotel — a 
neglected, deserted, dreary - looking building. Still acting 
mechanically, still with no definite impnlse that I could rec- 
ognize, even if I felt it, except the instinctive resolution to 
follow them into the house, as I had already followed them 
through the street — I walked up to the door and rang the 
bell. 

It was answered by a waiter — a mere lad. As the light 
in the passage fell on my face, he paused in the act of ad- 
dressing me, and drew back a few steps. Without stopping 
for any explanations, I closed the door behind me, and said 
to him at once: 

" A lady and gentleman came into this hotel a little while 
ago." 

" What may your business be ?" — He hesitated, and added 
in an altered tone, " I mean, what may you want with them, 
sir?" 

" I want you to take me where I can hear their voices, and 
I want nothing more. Here's a sovereign for you, if you do 
what I ask." 

His eyes fastened covetoualy on the gold, as I held it be- 
fore them. He retired a few steps on tiptoe, and listened 
at the end of the passage. I heard nothing hut the thick, 
rapid beating of my own heart. He came back, muttering 
to himself: "Master's safe at supper down stairs — Til risk 
it ! You'll promise to go away directly," he added, whisper- 
ing to me, " and not disturb the house ? We are quiet peo- 
ple here, and can't have any thing like a disturbance. Just 
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say at once, will you promise to step soft, and not speak a 
word?" 

" I promise." 

" This way tbea, sir — aod mind you don't foi'get to step 
soft." 

A strange coldness and stillness, an icy insensibility, a 
dream- sensation of being impelled by some hidden, irresisti- 
ble agency, possessed me, as I followed him up stairs. He 
showed me softly into an empty room, pointed to one of the 
walls, whispering, "It's only boards papered over" — and 
then waited, keeping his eyes anxiously and steadily fixed 
upon all my movements. 

I listened ; and through the thin partition I heard voices 
— her voice, and Ms voice. I heard and I knew — knew my 
degradation in all its infamy, knew my wrongs in all then- 
nameless horror. He was exulting in the patience and se- 
crecy which had brought success to the foul plot, foully hid- 
den for months and months; foully hidden until the very 
day before I was to have claimed as my wife a wretch as 
guilty as himself. 

I could neither move nor breathe. The blood surged and 
heaved upward to my brain ; my heart strained and writhed 
in anguish ; the life within me raged and tore to get free. 
Whole years of the direst mental and bodily agony were 
concentrated in that one moment of helpless, motionless tor- 
ment. I never lost the consciousness of suffering. I heard 
the waiter say, under his breath, " My God ! he's dying." I 
felt him loosen my cravat — I knew that he dashed cold wa- 
ter over me, dragged me out of the room, and, opening a 
window on the landing, held me firmly where the night air 
blew upon my face, I knew all this, and knew when the 
paroxysm passed, and nothing remained of it but a shivering 
helplessness in every limb. 

Ere long the power of thinking began to return to me by 
degrees. 

Misery and shame and horror, and a vain yearning to hide 
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myself from all human eyes, and weep out my life in secret, 
overcame me. Then these subsided, and one thought slow- 
ly arose in their stead — arose, and cast down before it every 
obstacle of conscience, every principle of education, every 
care for the future, every i-emembrance of the past, every 
weakening influence of present misery, every repressing tie 
of family and home, every anxiety for good fame in this life, 
and every idea of the next that was to come. Before the 
fell poison of that Thought, all other thoughts — good or evil 
— died. As it spoke secretly within me, I felt my bodily 
strength coming back; a quick vigor leaped hotly through 
my frame. I turned and looked round toward the room we 
had just left — my mind was looking at the roora beyond it, 
the room they were in. 

The waiter was etili standing by my side, watching me in- 
tently. He suddenly started back; and, with pale face and 
staring eyes, pointed down the stairs. 

" You go !" he whispered ; " go directly ! You're well now ; 
I'm afraid to have yon here any longer. I saw your look — 
your horrid look at that room. You've heard what you 
wanted for your money — go at once ; or, if I lose my place 
for it, ril call out Murder, and raise the house. And mind 
this; as true ^ God's in heaven, I'll wani them both before 
tbey go outside our door !" 

Hearing, but not heeding him, I left the house. No voice 
that ever spoke could have called me back from the course 
on which I was now bound. The waiter watched me vig- 
ilantly from the door as I went out. Seeing this, I made a 
circuit before I returned to the spot where, as I had suspect- 
ed, tlie cab they had ridden in was Btill waiting for them. 

The di-iver was asleep inside, I awoke him ; told him I 
had been sent to say that he was not wanted again that 
night, and secured bis ready departure by at once paying 
him on his own terms. He drove off; and the first obstacle 
on the fatal path which I had resolved to tread unopposed 
was now removed, 

II 
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As the cab disappeared from my sight I looked up at the 
sky. It was growing veiy dark. The ragged black clouds, 
fantastically parted from each other in island shapes over 
the whole surface of the Leavens, were last drawing together 
into one huge, formless, loweiing mass, aod had already hid- 
den the moon for good. I went back to the street, and sta- 
tioned myself in the pitch darkness of a passage which led 
down a mews, situated exactly opposite to the hotel. 

In the silence and obscurity, in the sudden pause of action 
while I now waited and watched, my Thought rose to my 
lips, and my speech mechanically formed it into words. I 
whispered softly to myself: I will hill him when he comes 
out. My mind never swerved for an instant from this 
thought — never swerved toward myself; never swerved 
toward her. Grief was numbed at my heart ; and the con- 
sciousness of my own misery was numbed with grief. Death 
chills all before it— and Death and my Thought were one. 

Once, while I stood on the watch, a sharp agony of sus- 
pense tried me fiercely. 

Just as I had calculated that the time was come which 
would force them to depart, in order to return to North Vil- 
la by the appointed hour, I heard the slow, heavy, regular 
tramp of a footstep advancing along the street. It was the 
policeman of the district going his round. As he approach- 
ed the entrance to the mews, he paused, yawned, stretched 
his arms, and began to whistle a tune. If Mannion should 
come out while he was there ! My blood seemed to stagnate 
on its course while I thought that this might well happen. 
Suddenly the man ceased whistling, looked steadily up and 
down the street, and tried the door of a house near him — ad- 
vanced a few steps — then paused again, and tried another 
door — then, muttering to himself, in drowsy tones, "I've seen 
all safe here already — it's the other street I forgot just now," 
he turned and retraced his way. I fixed my aching eyes 
vigilantly on the hotel, while I heard the sound of his foot- 
steps grow fainter and fainter in the distance. It ceased al- 
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together, and still there was no change— still the man whose 
life I was waiting for never appeared. 

Ten minutes after this, so far as I can guess, the door 
opened, and I heard Mannion'e voice, and the voice of the 
lad who had let me in. "Look about you before you go 
out," said the waiter, speaking in the passage ; " the street's 
not safe for you." Disbelieving, or affecting to disbelieve 
what he heard, Mannion interrupted the waiter angrily, and 
endeavored to I'e-assure his companion in guilt by asserting 
that the warning was nothing but an attempt to extort mon- 
ey by way of reward. The man retorted sulkily that he 
cared nothing for the gentleman's money, or tbe gentleman 
either. Immediately afterward an inner door in tbe house 
banged violently, and I knew that Mannion had been left to 
his fate. 

There was a momentary silence; and then I heard him tell 
his accomplice that he would go alone to look for tbe cab, 
and that she had better close the door and wait quietly in 
the passage till he came back. This was done. He walked 
out into the street. It was after twelve o'clock. No sound 
of a strange footfall was audible— no soul was at hand to 
witness and prevent the coming struggle. His life was 
mine. His death followed him as fast as my feet followed, 
while I was now walking on hie track. 

Ho looked up and down from the entrance to the street 
for the cab. Then, seeing that it was gone, he hastily turn- 
ed back. At that instant I met him face to face. Before a 
word could be spoken, even before a look conld be ex- 
changed, my hands were on his throat. 

He was a taller and heavier man than I was; and strug- 
gled with me, knowing that he was struggling for his life. 
He never shook my grasp on him for a moment ; but he 
dragged me out into the road — dragged me away eight or 
ten yards from the htreet. The heavy gasps of approaching 
suffocation beat thick on my forehead from his open mouth ; 
he swerved to and fro furiously from side to side, and struck 
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at me, ewinging his clenched fists high ahove his head. I 
stood firm, and held him away at arra's-leDgth. As I dug 
my feet into the ground to steady myself, I heard the crunch- 
ing of stones — the road had been newly mended with gran- 
ite. Instantly a savage purpose goaded into fury the deadly 
resolution by which I was possessed. I shifted my hold to 
the back of his neck and the collar of his coat, and hurled 
him, with the whole impetus of the raging strength that was 
let loose in me, face downward onto the stones, 

111 the mad triumph of that moment I bad already stooped 
toward him, as he lay insensible beneath me, to lift him 
again, and beat out of him on the granite not life only, but 
the semblance of humanity as well, when, in the blank still- 
ness that followed the struggle, I heard the door of the hotel 
in the street open once more, I left him directly, and ran 
back from the square — I knew not with what motive or 
what idea — to the spot. 

On the steps of the house, on the threshold of that ac- 
cursed place, stood the woman whom God's minister had 
given to me in the sight of God as my wife. 

One long pang of shame and despair shot through my 
heart as I looked at her, and tortured out of its trance the 
spirit within me. Thousands on thousands of thoughts 
seemed to be whirling in the wildest confusion through and 
through my brain — thoughts whose track was a track of 
Are — thoughts that struck me with a hellish torment of 
dumbness, at the very time when I would have purchased 
with my life the power of a moment's speech. Voiceless 
and tearless, I went up to her and took her by the arm, and 
drew her away from the house. There was some vague pur- 
pose in me, as I did this, of never quitting my hold of her, 
never letting her stir from me by so much as an inch, until I 
had spoken certain words to her. What words they were, 
and when I should utter them, I could not tell. 

The cry for mercy was on her lips, but the instant our 
eyes met it died away in long, low, hysterical meanings. 
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Her cheeks were ghastly, her features were rigid, her eyes 
glared like an idiot's : guilt and terror had made her hideous 
to look upon already. 

I drew her onward a few paces toward the square. Then 
I stopped, remembering the body that lay face downward 
on the road. The savage strength of a few moments before 
had left me from the time when I first saw ber. I now reel- 
ed where I stood from sheer physical weakness. Tbe sound 
of her paotings and shudderings, of her abject inarticulate 
muimurings for mercy, struck me with a supernatural terror. 
My fingers trembled round her arm, the perspiration dripped 
down my face like rain ; I caught at the railings by my side 
to keep myself from falling. As I did so, she snatched her 
arm from my grasp, as easily as if I had been a child, and, 
with a cry for help, fled toward the farther end of tho 
street. 

Still the strange instinct of never losing hold of hei mflu- 
enced me. I followed, staggering like a diunken min In 
a moment she was out of my re^ch; in anothei, out of my 
eight, I went on, nevertheless; on, and on, and on, I knew 
not whither. I lost all ideas of time and di'itance Some-, 
times I went round and round the same streets, over and 
over again. Sometimes I hurried in one direction straight 
, forward. Wherever I went, it seemed to me that she was 
still just before ; that her track and my track were one ; that 
I had just lost my hold of her, and that she was just starting 
on her flight. 

I remember passing two men in this way in some great 
thoroughfare. They both stopped, turned, and walked a few 
steps after me. One laughed at me as a drunkard. Tbe 
other, in serious tones, told him to be silent, for I was not 
drunk, but mad — he had seen my face aa I passed under a 
gas-lamp, and he knew that I was mad. 

"Mad!"— that word, as I heard it, rang after me like a 
voice of judgments "Mad!" — a fear bad come over me, 
which, in all its frightful complication, was expressed by that 
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one word — a fear which, to the man who suffere it, is worse 
even than the fear of death ; which no human language ever 
has conveyed, or ever will convey, in all its horrible reality, 
to otherg. I had pressed onward hithei'to, because I saw a 
vision that led me after it — a beckoning shadow aliead, dark- 
er even than the night darkness. I still pressed on now, but 
only because I was afraid to stop. 

I know not how far I had gone, when my strength utterly 
failed me, and I sank down helpless, in a lonely place where 
the houses were few and scattered, and trees and fields were 
dimly discernible in the obscurity beyond. I hid my face 
in my hands, and tried to assure myself that I was still 
in possession of my senses. I strove hard to separate my 
thoughts;. to distinguish between my recollections; to ex- 
tricate from the confusion within me any one idea, no mat- 
ter what — and I could not do it. In that awfui struggle for 
the mastery over my own mind, all that had passed, all the 
horror of that horrible night, became as nothing to rae. I 
raised myself and looked up again, and tried to steady my 
reason by the simplest means— even by endeavoring to count 
all the houses within sight. The darkness bewildered me. 
Darkness? — Was it dark? or was day breaking yonder, far 
away in the murky eastern sky ? Did I know what I saw ? 
Did I see the same thing for a few moments together ? What 
was this under me ? Grass ? Yes 1 cold, soft, dewy grass. I 
bent down my forehead upon it, and tried, for the last time, 
to steady my faculties by praying ; tried if I could utter the 
prayer which I had known and repeated every day from 
childhood — the Lord's Prayer, The divine words came not 
at my call — no ! not one of them, from the beginning to the 
end ! I started up on my knees. A blaze of lurid sunshine 
flashed before my eyes; ahell-blaze of brightness, with fiends 
by millions raining down out of it on my head; then a ray- 
less darkness — the darkness of the blind ; then God's mercy 
at last — the mercy of utter oblivion. 
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When I recovered my consciousiieaa, 1 waa lying on the 
couch in my own study. My father was supporting me on 
the pillow ; the doctor had his fingers on my pulse ; and a 
policeman was telling them where he had found me, and how 
he had brought me home. 

H2 
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PART III. 
I. 

When the blind are operated on for tlie restoration of 
Mgiit the sime succoring hand which has opened to them 
the visible world, immediately shnts out the bright prospect 
again foi a time. A bandage is passed over the eyes, lest 
in the fiist tenderness of the recovored sense it should be 
fatally afietted by the sudden transition from darkness to 
li^cht But between the awful blank of total privation of 
\ision and the temporary blank of vision merely veiled, there 
lies the widest difference. In the moment of their restora- 
tion, the blind have had one glimpse of light, flashing on 
them in an overpowering gleam of brightness, which the 
thickest, closest veiling can not extinguish. The new dark- 
ne<>s IB not like the void darkness of old ; it is filled with 
chanaing visions of brilliant colors and ever-varying forms, 
using, filling, whirling hither and thither with every second. 
Even when the handkerchief is passed over them, the once 
sightless eyes, though bandaged fast, are yet not blinded as 
they were before. 

It was so with my mental vision. After the utter oblivion 
and darkness of a deep swoon, consciousness flashed like light 
on my mind, when I found myself in my father's presence 
and in my own home. But almost at the very moment when 
I first awakened to the bewildering influence of that sight, 
a new darkness fell upon my faculties — a darliness this time 
which was not utter oblivion ; a peopled darkness, like that 
whiuh the bandage casts over the opened eyes of the blind. 

I had sensations, I had thoughts, I had visions now — but 
they all acted in the frightful self-concentration of delirium. 
The lapse of time, the march of events, the alternation of 
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day aad nigbt, the persons who moved about me, the words 
they spoke, the offices of kindness they did for me — all these 
were annihilated from the period when I closed my eyes 
again, after having opened them for an instant on my father 
in my own study. 

My first sensation (how soon it came after I had been 
brought home, I know not) was of a terrible heat — a steady, 
blazing beat, which seemed to Lave shriveled and burned up 
the whole of the little world around me, and to have left me 
alone to suffer, but never to consume in it. After this came 
a quick, restless, unintermittent toiling of obscure thought, 
ever in the same darkened sphere, ever on the same impen- 
etrable subject, ever failing to- reach some distant and vision- 
ary result. It was as if something were imprisoned in my 
mind, and moving always to and fro in it — moving, but nev- 
er getting free. 

Soon these thoughts began to take a form that I could 
recognize. 

In the clinging heat and fierce seething fever to which 
neither waking nor sleeping brought a breath of freshness or 
a dream of change, I began to act my pait over again in the 
events that had passed, but in a strangely altered chai'acter. 
Now, instead of placing implicit trust in others, as I had 
done; instead of failing to discover a significance and a 
warning in each circumstance as it arose, I was suspicious 
from the first — suspicious of Margaret, of her father, of her 
mother, of Mannion, of the very servants in the house. In 
the hideous phantasmagoria of my own calamity on which I 
now looked, my position was reversed. Every event of the 
doomed year of my probation was revived. But the doom 
itself, the night-scene of horror through which I had passed, 
had utterly vanished from my memory. This lost recollec- 
tion it was the one unending toil of my wandering mind to 
recover, and I never got it back. None who have not suf- 
fered as I suffered then can imagine with what a burning 
rage of determination I followed past events in my deliiium, 
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one hj one, for days and nigbts together— followed, to get 
to the end ^hich I knew was beyond, but which I never 
could see, not even bj £,limpses, for a moment at a time. 

However my ^ laions might alter in their course of Bueces- 
sion, they ah\ ij a begin with the night when Mannion re- 
turaed from the Continent to Iforth Villa. I stood again in 
tbe drawing-ioom; I saw him enter; I marked the slight 
confusion of Margaret, and instantly doubted her. I noticed 
his unwillingness to meet her eye or mine ; I looked on the 
sinister stillness of his face, and suspected him. From that 
moment love vanished, and hatred came in its place. I be- 
gan to watch, to garner up slight circumstances which con- 
firmed my euepicioDS, to wait craftily for the day when I 
should discover, judge, and panish them both — the day of 
retribution that never came. 

Sometimes I was again with Mannion in his house, on the 
night of the storm. I detected in every word he spoke an 
artful lure to trap me into trusting him as my second father, 
more than as my fi-iend. I heard in the tempest-sounds 
which mysteriously interrupted or mingled with my answers 
voices su pern atu rally warning me of my enemy, each time 
that I spoke to him. I saw once more the hideous smile of 
triumph on his face as I took leave of him on the door-step ; 
and saw it this time not as an illusion produced by a flash 
of lightning, but as a frightful reality which the lightning 



Sometimes I was again in the garden at North Villa, acci- 
dentally overhearing the conversation between Mai'garet and 
her motbei- — overhearing what deceit she was willing to com- 
mit for the sake of getting a new dress ; then going into the 
room, and seeing her assume her nsual manner on meeting 
me, as if no such words as I had listened to but the moment 
before had ever proceeded from her lips. Or I saw her on 
that other morning when, to revenge the death of her bird, 
she would have killed with her own hand the one pet com- 
panion that her sick mother possessed. Now no generous, 
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trusting love blinded me to the I'cal meaning of such events 
as these. Now, instead of regarding them as little weak- 
nesses of beauty and little errora of youth, I saw them as 
timely warnings, which bade me remember, when the day of 
my vengeance came, that, in the contriving of the iniquity on 
which they were both beut, the woman had been as vile as 
the man. 

Sometimes I was once more on my way to North Villa, 
after my week's absence at our country-house, I saw again 
the change in Margaret since I had left her — the paleness, 
the restlessness, the appearance of agitation. I took the 
hand of Mannion, and started as I felt its deadly coldness, 
and remai'ked the strange alteration in his manner. When 
they acconnted for these changes by telling me that both 
had been ill, in different ways, since my departure,! detected 
the miserable lie at once ; I knew that an evil advantage 
had been taken of my absence ; that the plot against me was 
fast advancing toward consummation ; and that, at the sight 
of their victim, even the two wretches who were compassing 
my dishonor could not repress all outward manifestation of 
their guilt. 

Sometimes the figure of Mrs". Sherwin appeared to me, 
wan and weary, and mournful with a ghostly mournfulneas. 
Again I watched her, and listened to her; but now with 
eager curiosity, with breathless attention. Onco more I saw 
her shudder when Mannion's cold eyes turned on her face — 
I marked the anxious, imploring look that she cast on Mai-- 
garet and on me — I heard her confused, nnwilling answer 
when I inquired the cause of her dislike of the man in whom 
her husband placed the most implicit tmst — I listened to 
her abrupt, inexplicable injunction to " watch continually 
over my wife, and keep bad people from her," All these 
different circumstances occurred again as vividly as in the 
reality ; but I did not now account for them, as I had once 
accounted for them, by convincing myself that Mrs. Sher- 
win's mind was wandering, and that her bodily sufferings 
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bad affected her intellect. I eaw immediately that she sus- 
pected Mannion, and dared not openly confess her suspicions; 
I saw that, in the stillness and abandonment and self-con- 
centration of her neglected life, she had been watching more 
vigilantly than others had watched ; I detected in every one 
of her despised gestures and looks and halting words the 
same concealed warning ever lying beneath the surface ; I 
knew they had not succeeded in deceiving her; I was de- 
termined tbey should not succeed in deceiving me. 

It was oftenest at this point that my restless memory re- 
coiled before the impenetrable darkness which forbade it to 
see further — to see on to the last evening, to the fatal night. 
It was oftenest at this point that I toiled and struggled back, 
over and over again, to seek once more the lost events of 
the End, through the events of the Beginning, How oflen 
my wandering thoughts thus incessantly and desperately 
traced and retraced their way over their own fever track, I 
can not tell; but there came a time when they suddenly 
ceased to torment me ; when the heavy burden that was on 
my mind fell off; when a sudden strength and fury pos- 
sessed me, and I plunged down through a vast darkness into 
a world whose daylight was ail radiant flame. Giant phan- 
toms mustered by millions, flashing white as lightning in 
the ruddy air. They rushed on me with hurricane speed; 
their wings fanned me with fiery breezes ; and the echo of 
their thunder-musie was like the groaning and rending of an 
earthquake, as they tore me away with them on their whirl- 
wind course. 

Away! to a City of Palaces — to measnreless halls and 
arches and domes, soaring one above another, till their flash- 
ing ruby summits are lost in the burning void, high over- 
head. On ! through and through these mountain- piles,' into 
countless, limitless corridors, reared on pillars lurid and rosy 
as molten lava. Far down the corridors rise visions of fly- 
ing phantoms, ever at the same distance before us-™their 
raving voices clanging like the hammers of a thousand 
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forges. Still on and on ; faster and faster, for days, years, 
centuries together, till there cometi, stealing slowly forward 
to meet us, a shadow — a vast, stealthy, gliding shadow— the 
first darkness that has ever been shed over that world of 
blazing light ! It comes nearer — nearer and nearer softly, 
till it touchea the front ranks of our phantom troop. Then 
in an instant our rashing progress is cheeked ; the thundei-- 
music of our wild march stops ; the raving voices of the 
spectres ahead cease ; a horror of blank stillness is all about 
us; and as the shadow creeps onward and onward, until we 
are enveloped in it from front to rear, we shiver with iey cold 
under the fiery air and amid the lurid lava pillars which hem 
us in on either side. 

A silence, like no silence ever known on earth ; a darken- 
ing of the shadow, blacker than the blackest night in the 
thickest wood ; a pause ; then a sound as of the heavy air 
being cleft asunder ; and then an apparition of two figures 
coming on out of the shadow — two monstei-s stretching forth 
their gnarled yellow talons to grasp at us; leaving on their 
track a green decay, oozing and shining with a sickly light. 
Beyond and around me, as I stood in the midst of them, the 
phantom troop dropped into formless masses, while the mon- 
sters advanced. They came close to me ; and I alone, of all 
the myriads around, changed not at their approach. Each 
laid a talon on my shoulder — each raised a veil which was 
one hideous net-work of twining worms. I saw through the 
ghastly corruption of their feces the look that told me who 
they were — the monstrous iniquities incarnate in monstrous 
forms; the fiend-souls made visible in fieud-shapes — Marga- 
ret and Mannion ! 

A moment more ! and I was alone with those two. Not 
a wreck of the phantom multitude remained ; the towering 
city, the gleaming corridors, the fire-bright radiance had van- 
ished. We stood on a wilderness — a still, black lake of dead 
watera was before us ; a white, faint, mifity light shone on 
us. Outspread over the noisome ground lay the ruins of a 
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house, rooted up and overthrown to its foundations. The 
demon figures, still watching on either side of me, drew me 
slowly forward to the fallen stones, and pointed to two dead 
bodies lying among them. 

My father !■ — my sister ! — hoth cold and still, and whiter 
than the white light that showed them to me. The demons 
at my side stretched out their crooked talons, and forbade 
me to knee! before my father, or to kiss Clara's wan face, 
before I went to torment. They struck me motionless where 
I stood — and unveiled their hideous faces once more, jeering 
at me in triumph. Anon, the lake of black waters heaved 
up and overflowed, and noiselessly sucked us away into its 
central depths — depths that were endless ; depths of rayless 
darkness, in which we slowly eddied round and round, 
deeper and deeper down at every turn. I felt the bodies of 
my father and my sister touching me in cold contact; I 
stretched out my arms to clasp them and sink with them, 
and the demon pair glided between us and separated me 
from them, This vain striving to join myself to my dead 
kindred when we touched each other in the slow, endless 
whirlpool, ever continued and was ever frustrated in the 
same way. StiU we sank apart, down the black gulls of 
the lake ; still there was no light, no sound, no change, no 
pause of Tepose— and this was eternity: the eternity of 
Hell ! 

Such was one dream-vision out of many that I saw. It 
must have been at this time that men were set to watch mo 
day and night (as I afterward heard), in order that I might 
be held down in my bed when a paroxysm of convulsive 
strength made me dangerous to myself and to all about me. 
The period, too, when the doctors announced that the fever 
had seized on my brain, and was getting the better of their 
skill, must have been this period. 

But though they gave up my life as lost, I was not to die. 
There came a time, at last, when the gnawing fever lost its 
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hold ; and I awoke faintly one morning to a new existence — 
to a life frail and helpless as the life of a new-born babe. 

I waa too weak to move, to speak, to open my eyes, to ex- 
ert in tiie smallest degree any one faculty, bodily or mental, 
that I possessed. The first sense of which I regained the 
use was the sense of hearing ; and the first sound that Z 
s of a light footstep which mysteriously ap- 
ed, and then retired again gently outside my 
door. The hearing of this sonnd was my fii-st pleasure, the 
WMting for its repetition my first source of happy expecta- 
tion, since I had been ill. Once more the footsteps ap- 
proached — paused a moment — then seemed to retire as be- 
fore — then returned slowly. A sigh, very faint and trembling ; 
a whisper of which I could not yet distinguish the import, 
caught my ear — and after that there waa silence. Still I 
waited (oh, how happily and calmly !) to hear the whisper 
soon repeated, and to hear it better when it next came. 
Ere long, for the third time, the footsteps advanced, and the 
whispering accents sounded again. I could now bear that 
they pronounced my name — once, twice, three times — very 
softly and imploringly, as if to beg the answer which I was 
still too weak to give. But I knew the voice : I knew it was 
Clara's. Long after it had ceased, the whisper lingered gen- 
tly on my ear, like a lullaby that alternately soothed me to 
slumber and welcomed me to wakefulness. It seemed to be 
thrilling through my frame with a tender, reviving influence 
— the same influence which the sunshine had, weeks after- 
ward, when I enjoyed it for the first time out of doors. 

The next sound that came to me was audible in my room; 
audible sometimes close at my pillow. It was the simplest 
sound imaginable — nothing but the soft rustling of a wom- 
an's dresa. And yet, I heard in it innumerable harmonies, 
sweet changes, and pauses minute beyond all definition. I 
could only open my eyes for a minute at a time, and even 
then could not fix them steadily on any thing; but I knew 
that the rustling dress was Clara's; and fresh sensations 
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seemed to throng upon me as I listened to the sonnd which 
told mc that she was in the room, I felt the soft summer 
air on my face ; I enjoyed the sweet scent of flowers wafted 
on that air ; and once, when my door was left open for a 
moment, the twittering of birds in the aviary down stairs 
rang with exquisite clearness and sweetness on my ear. It 
was thus that my faculties strengthened, hour by hour, 
always in the same gradual way, from the time when I first 
heard the footstep and the whisper outside my chamber 
door. 

One evening I awoke from a cool, dreamless sleep ; and, 
seeing Clara sitting by my bedside, faintly uttered her 
name, and moved my wasted band to take hera. As I saw 
the calm, familiar face bending over me ; the anxious eyes 
looking tenderly and lovingly into mine — as the last melan- 
choly glory of sunset hovered on my bed, and the air, sink- 
ing already into its twilight repose, came softly and more 
softly into the room — as my sister took me in her arms, and, 
raising me on my weary pillow, bade me for her sake lie 
hushed and patient a little longer — the memory of the ruin 
and the shame that had overwhelmed me; the memory of 
my love that had become an infemy, and of my brief year's 
hope miserably fulfilled by a life of despair, swelled darkly 
over my heart. The red, retiring rays of sunset just lingered 
at that moment on my face. Clara knelt down by my pillow, 
and held up her handkerchief to shade my eyes — " God has 
given you back to us, Basil," she whispered, " to make us 
happier than ever." As she spoke, the springs of the grief 
so long pent up within me were loosened; hot tears dropped 
heavily and quickly. from my eyes; and I wept for the first 
time since the night of hoiTor which had stretched me where 
I now lay — wept in my sister's ai-me, at that quiet evening 
hour, for the lost honor, the lost hope, the lost happiness that 
had gone from me forever in my youth I 
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Dahklt and wearily the days of my recovery went on. 
After the fii-st ootbni-st of eori-ow on the evening when I rec- 
ognized my sister, and murmured her name as she sat by 
my side, there sank over all my faculties a dull, heavy trance 
of mental pain. 

I dare not describe what remembrances of the guilty 
woman who had deceived and rained me now gnawed un- 
ceasingly and poisonously at my heart. My bodily strength 
feebly i-evived; but my mental energies never showed a 
sign of recovering with them. My father's considerate for- 
bearance, Clara's sorrowful reserve in touching on tbe sub- 
ject of my long illness, or of the wild words which had es- 
caped me in my delirium, mutely and gently warned me that 
the time was come when I owed the tardy atonement of con- 
fession to the family that I had disgraced ; and still I had 
no courage to speak, no resolution to endm-e. The great 
misery of the past shut out from me the present and the fut- 
ure alike — every active power of my mind seemed to be de- 
stroyed hopelessly and forever. 

There were moments — most often at the early morning 
hours, while the heaviness of the night's sleep still hung 
over nie in my wakefulness— when I could hardly realize 
the calamity which had overwhelmed me ; when it seemed 
that I must have dreamed duiing the night of scenes of 
crime and woe and heavy trial which had never actually 
taken place. What was the secret of the terrible influence 
which — let her oven be the vilest of the vile — Mantiion 
miisi have possessed over Margaret Sherwin, to induce her 
to sacrifice me to him? Even the crime itself wm not more 
hideous and more incredible than the mystery in which its 
evil motives, and the manner of its evil ripening, were stilt 
impenetrably veiled. 
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Maunion 1 It was a strange result of the mental malady 
under which I eufiered, that, though the thought of Man- 
iiion was now inextricahly connected with every thought of 
Margaret, I never once asked myself, or had an idea of ask- 
ing myself, for days together, after my convalescence, what 
had been the issue of our struggle for Mm. In the despair of 
first awakening to a perfect sense of the calamity which had 
been hurled on me from the hand of my wife — in the misery 
of first clearly connecting together, after the wanderings of 
delirium, the Margaret to whom with my hand I had given 
all my heart, with the Margaret who had trampled on the 
gift and ruined the giver — all minor thoughts and minor 
feelings, all motives of revengeful curiosity or of personal 
apprehension were suppressed. And yet the time was soon 
to arrive when that lost thought of inquiry into Mannion's 
fate was to become the one master- thought that possessed 
me— the thought that gave back its vigilance to my intel- 
lect and its manhood to my heart. 

One evening I was sitting alone in my room. My father 
had taken Clara out for a little air and exercise, and the seiT- 
ant had gone away at my own desire. It was in this quiet 
and solitude, when the darkness was fast approaching, when 
the view from my window was at its loneliest, when my mind 
was growing listless and confused as the weary day wore 
out — it was exactly at this time that the thought sudden- 
ly and mysteriously flashed across me : Had Mannion been 
taken up from the stones on which I had hurled him a living 
man or a dead ? 

I instinctively started to my feet with something of the 
vigor of my former health ; repeating the question to myself, 
and feeling, as I unconsciously murmured aloud the few 
words which expressed it, that my life had purposes and du- 
ties, trials and achievements, which were yet to be fulfilled. 
How could T instantly solve the momentous doubt which had 
now, for the first time, crossed my mind? 

One moment I paused in eager consideration — the next 
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I descended to the library. A daily newspaper was kept 
there, filed for reference. I might possibly decide the fatal 
qoestion in a, few moments by consulting it. In my burn- 
ing anxiety and impatience I could hardly handle the leaves 
or see the letters, as I tried to turn back to the right date — 
the day (ob, anguish of remembrance !) on which I was to 
have claimed Margaret Sherwin as my wife ! 

At last I found the number I desired; but the closely 
printed columns swam before me as I looked at them. A 
glass of water stood on a table near me— I dipped my hand- 
kerchief in it, and cooled my throbbing eyes. The destiny 
of my future life might be decided by the discovery I was 
now about to make ! 

I locked the door to guard against al! intrusion, and then 
returned to my task — returned to my momentous search — 
slowly tracing my way through the paper, pai'agraph by 
paragraph, column by column. 

On the last page, and close to the end, I read these lines : 

"MrsTEEiors Occueeence. 
"About one o'clock this morning a gentleman was dis- 
covered lying on his face in the middle of the road, in West- 
wood Square, by the policeman on duty. The unfortunate 
man was to all appearance dead. He had fallen on a part 
of the road which had been recently macadamized ; and hia 
face, we are informed, is frightfully mutilated by contact 
with the granite. The policeman conveyed him to the neigh- 
boring hospital, where it was discovered that he was still 
alive, and the promptest attentions were immediately paid 
him. We understand that the snrgeon in attendance con- 
siders it absolutely impossible that he could have been in- 
jured as he was except by having been violently thrown 
down on his face, either by a vehicle driven at a furious rate 
or by a savage attack from some pereon or persons unknown. 
In the latter c^e, robbery could not have been the motive; 
for the unfortunate man's walch, purse, and ring were all 
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found about him. No cards of address or letters of any kind 
were discovered Jn his poeltots, and his linen and handker- 
chief were only mai'ked with the letter M. Ho was dressed 
in evening costume — entirely in black. After what has been 
already said about the injuries to his face, any recognizable 
personal description of dim is, for the present, unfortunately 
out of the question. We wait with much anxiety to gain 
eomo further insight into this mysterious affair when the 
sufferer is restored to conaciowsness. The last paitieulara 
which our reporter was able to collect at the hospital were 
that the surgeon expected to save his patient's life, and the 
sight of one of his eyes. The sight of the other is understood 
to be entirely destroyed." 

With sensations of horror which I could not then, and can 
uot now analyze, I turned to the next day's paper, but found 
in it no further reference to the object of my search. In the 
number for the day after, however, the subject was resumed 
in these words ; 

" The mystery of the accident in Westwood Square thick- 
ens. The sufferer is restored to consciousness; he is perfect- 
ly competent to bear aud understand what is said to him, 
and is able to articulate, but not very plainly, and only for a 
moment or so at a time. The authorities at the hospital an- 
ticipated, as we did, that on the patient's regaining his senses, 
some information of the manner in which the terrible acci- 
dent from which he is suffering was caused would be obtained 
from him. But, to the astonishment of every one, he positive- 
ly refuses to answer any questions as to the circumstances 
under which his frightful injuries were inflicted. With the 
same unaccountable secrecy, he declines to tell his name, his 
place of abode, or the names of any friends to whom notice 
of his situation might be communicated. It is quite in vain 
to press him for any reason for this extraordinary course of 
conduct — he appears to be a man of very unusual firmness 
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of character, and his refusal to explain himself in any way 
is evidently no mere caprice of the moment. All this leads 
to the conjecture that the injuries he has sustained were 
inflicted on him fi-om some motive of private vengeance ; and 
that certain persons are concerned in this disgraceful affair 
whom he is unwilling to expose to public odium, for some 
secret reason which it is impossible to guess at. We under- 
stand that he bears the severe pain consequent upon his sit- 
uation in such a manner as to astonish every person about 
him — no agony draws from him a word or a sigh. He dis- 
played no emotion even when the surgeons informed him that 
the sight of one of his eyes was hopelessly destroyed ; and 
merely asked to be supplied with writing materials as eoon 
aa he could see to nse them, when he was told that the sight 
of the other would be saved. He further added, we are in- 
formed, that he was in a position to reward the hospital au- 
thorities for any trouble he gave, by making a present to the 
funds of the charity as soon as he should be discharged as 
cared. His coolness in the midst of sufferings which would 
deprive most other men of all power of thinking or speaking, 
is as remarkable as his unflinching secrecy-^a secrecy which, 
for the present at least, we can not hope to penetrate." 

I closed the newspaper. Even then a vague forewaniing 
of what Mannion's inexplicable reserve boded toward me 
crossed my mind. There was yet more difficulty, danger, 
and horror to be faced than I had hitherto confronted. The 
slough of degradation and misery into which I had fallen 
had its worst perils yet in store for me. 

As I became impressed by this conviction, the enervating 
remembrance of the wickedness to which I had been sacri- 
ficed grew weaker in its influence over me ; the bitter tears 
that I had shed in secret for so many days past dried stern- 
ly at their sources, and I felt the power to endure and to re- 
sist coming back to me with my sense of the coming strife. 
On leaving the library, I ascended again to my own i-oom. 
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In a basket on my table lay several unopened letters, which 
had arrived for me dwnng my illness. There were two which 
I at once suspected, in hastOy taming over the collection, 
might be all-important in enlightening me on the vile sub- 
ject of Mannion'e female accomplice. The addresses of both 
these letters were in Mr, Sherwin's handwriting. The first 
that I opened was dated nearly a month back, and ran 
thus : 

"Nonrn Villa, Holltoake Sqcare. 

" Dbak Sir, — With agonized feelings which no one but a 
parent, and I will add an afFectiooate parent, can possibly 
form an idea of, I address yon on the subject of the act of 
atrocity committed by that peijured villain, Mannion. You 
will find that I and my innocent daughter have been, like 
you, victims of the most devilish deceit that ever was prac- 
ticed on respectable and unsuspecting people. 

"Let me ask you, sir, to imagine the state of my feelings 
on the night of that most unfortnnate party, when I saw my 
beloved Margaret, instead of coming home quietly as nsual, 
rush into the raom in a state bordering on distraction, with 
a tale the most horrible that ever was addressed to a father's 
ears. The double-faced villain (I really can't mention bis 
name again) had, I blush to acknowledge, attempted to take 
advantage of her innocence and confidence — of all our inno- 
cences and confidences, I may say — but my dear Margai'et 
showed a virtuous courage beyond her years, the natural 
result of the pious principles and the moral bi-inging up 
which I have given her from her cradle. Need I say what 
was the upshot ? Virtue triumphed, as virtue always does, 
and the villain left her to herself It was when she was 
approaching the door-step to fly to the bosom of her home 
that, I am given to understand, you, by a most remarkable 
accident, met her. As a man of the world, you will easily 
conceive what must have been the feelings of a young fe- 
male under such peculiar and shocking circumstances. Be- 
sides this, your manner, aa I am informed, was so terrifying 
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and extraordinary, and my poor Margaret felt so strongly 
that deceitful appearances might be against her, that she 
lost all her heart, and fled at once, as I said before, to the 
bosom of her home. 

"She is still in a very nervous and unhappy state; she 
fears that you may be too ready to believe appearances; 
but I know better. Her explanation will be enough for 
you, as it was for me. Wc may have our little ditferences 
on minor topics, but we have both the same manly confi- 
dence, I am sure — you in your wife, and I in my daughter. 

" I called at your worthy father's mansion, to have a fuller 
explanation with you than I can give here, the morning aft- 
er this to-all-parties-most-distressing occurrence happened; 
and was then informed of youv serious illness, for which pray 
accept my best condolences. The next thing I thought of 
doing was to write to your respected father, requesting a 
private interview. But on matui'er consideration, I thought 
it perhaps slightly injudicious to take such a step while you, 
as the principal party concenied, were ill in bed, and not 
able to come forward and back me. I was anxious, you will 
observe, to act for your interests, as well as the interests of 
my darling girl — of course, knowing at the same time that I 
had the marriage certificate in my possession, if needed as a 
proof, and supposing I was driven to extremities and obliged 
to take my own course in the matter. But, as I said before, 
I have a fatherly and friendly confidence in your feeling as 
convinced of the spotless innocence of my child as I do. So 
will write no more on this head. 

"Having determined, as best under all circumstances, to 
wait till your illness was over, I have kept my dear Mar- 
garet in strict retirement at home (which, as she is your 
wife, you will acknowledge I had no obligation to do), until 
you were well enough to come forward and do her justice 
before her family and yours, I have not omitted to make 
almost daily inquiries after you, up to the time of penning 
these lines, and shall continue so to do until your convales- 
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cence, wMch I sincerely hope may be speedily at hand. I 
am unfortunately obliged to ask that our first interview, when 
you are able to see me and my daughter, may not take place 
at North Villa, but at nome other place — any you like to fix 
on. The fact is, my wife, whose wretched health has been a 
trouble and an annoyance to us for years past, has now, I 
grieve to say, under pressure of this sad misfortune, quite 
lost her reason. I am soiTy to say that she would be capable 
of interrupting us here in a most undesirable manner to all 
parties, and therefore request that our first happy meeting 
may not take place at my house, 

" Trusting that this letter will quite remove all unpleasant 
feelings from your mind, and that I shall hear from you soon, 
on yoar much-to-be-desired recovery, 
"I remain, dear sir, 

" Your faithful, obedient servant, 

"Stephen Sheewin. 

"P. S. — I have not been able to find out where that scoun- 
drel, Mannion, has betaken himself to ; but if you should 
know or suspect, I wish to tell you, as a proof that my in- 
dignation at his villainy is as great as yours, that I am ready 
and anxious to pursue him with the utraost ligor of the law — 
if law can only reach him — paying out of my own pocket all 
expenses of punishing him and breaking him for the rest of 
his life, if I go through every court in the country to do 

iti— s,s,» 

Humediy as I read over this wretched and revolting let- 
ter, I detected immediately how the new plot had been 
framed to keep me still deceived ; to heap wrong after wrong 
on me with the same impunity. She was not aware that 
I had followed her into the house, and had heard all from 
her voice and Mannion's — she believed that I was still igno- 
rant of every thing until we met at the door-step ; and in 
this conviction she had forged the miserable lie which her 
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father's hand had written down. Did he really believe it, 
or was he writing as her accomplice? It was not worth 
while to inquire : the worst and darkest discovery which it 
concerned me to make had already proclaimed itself — she 
was a liar and a hypocrite to the very last ! 

And it was tiiis woman's slightest glance which had once 
been to me aa the star that my life looked to ! — it was for 
this woman that I had practiced a deceit on my family which 
it now revolted me to think of; had braved whatever my 
father's anger might inflict ; had risked cheerfully the loss 
of all that birth and fortune could bestow! Why had I ever 
risen from ray weary bed of sickness ? — it would have been 
better, far better, that I had died ! 

But, while life remaioed, life had its trials and its toils, 
from which it was useless to shrink. There w^ still another 
letter to be opened: there was yet more wickedness which 
I must know how to confront. 

The second of Mr. Sherwin's letters was much shorter than 
the first, and had apparently been written not more than a 
day or two back. His tone was changed ; he truckled to me 
no longer — he began to threaten. I was reminded that the 
servant's report pronounced me to have been convalescent 
for several days past; and was asked why, under these cir- 
cumstances, I had never even written. I was warned that 
my silence had been construed greatly to my disadvantage ; 
and that if it continued longer, the writer would assert his 
daughter's cause loudly and publicly, not to my father only, 
but to all the world. The letter ended by according to me 
three days more of grace before the fullest disclosure would 
be made. 

For a moment my indignation got the better of me. I 
rose to go that instant to Korth Villa, and unmask the 
wretches who still thought to make their market of me as 
easily as ever. But the mere momentary delay caused by 
opening the door of my room restored me to myself. I felt 
that my firet duty, my paramount obligation, was to c 
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all to my father immediately; to know and accept my future 
position in my own home, before I went out from it to de- 
nounce others. I returned to the table, and gathered up the 
letters scattered on it. My heart beat fast, my head felt 
confused; but I was resolute in my determination to tell my 
father, at all hazards, the tale of degradation which I have 
told in these pages. 

I waited in the stillness and loneliness until it gi'ew nearly 
dark. The servant brought in candles. Why could I not 
ask him whether my lather and Clara had como home yet ? 
Was I faltering in my resolution already ? 

Shortly after this I heard a step on the stairs and a knock 
at my door. — My father? No ! Clara. I tried to speak to 
lier unconcernedly when she came in. 

" Why, you have been walking fill it is quite dark, Clai'a !" 

" We have only been in the garden of the square — neither 
papa nor I noticed how late it was. We were talking on a 
subject of the deepest interest to us both," 

She paused a moment, and looked down ; then hurriedly 
came nearer to me, and drew a chair to my side. There was 
a strange expression of sadness and anxiety in her face, as she 
continued : 

" Can't you imagine what the subject was ? It was you, 
Basil. Papa is coming here directly to speak to you." 

She stopped once more. Her cheeks reddened a little, and 
she mechanically busied hei-self in arranging some books that 
lay on the table. Suddenly she abandoned this employment — 
the color left her face — it was quite pale when she addressed 
me again, speaking in veiy altered tones, so altered that I 
hardly recognized them as here. 

" You know, Basil, that for a long time past you have kept 
some secret from us ; and you promised that I should know 
it first ; btit I — I have changed my mind ; I have no wish to 
know it, dear ; I would rather we never said any thing about 
it." (She colored and hesitated a little again, then proceed- 
ed quickly and earnestly.) " But I hope you will tell it all to 
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papa ; he is coming here to ask you — oh, Basil ! be candid 
with him, and tell him every thing ; let ns all be to one an- 
other what we wei-e before this time last year ! You have 
nothing to fear, if you only speak openly ; for I have begged 
him to be gentle and forgiving with you, and you know he 
i-efusea me nothing. I only came here to prepare you ; to beg 
you to be candid and patient. Hush ! there is a step on the 
stairs. Speak out, Basil, for my sake— pray, pray, speak out, 
and then leave the rest to me." 

She hurriedly left the room. The nezt minute my father 
entered it. 

Perhaps my guilty .conscience deceived me, but I thought 
he looked at me more sadly and severely than I had ever 
seen him look before. His voice, too, was troubled when he 
spoke. This was a change which meant much in Mm. 

"I have come to speak to you," he said, "on a subject 
about which I had much rather yoa had spoken to me 
first." 

" I think, sir, I know to what subject you I'efer. I — " 

" I must beg you will listen to me as patiently as you can," 
he rejoined ; " I have not much to say." 

He paused, and sighed heavily, I thought he looked at me 
more kindly. My heart grew very sad ; and I yearned to 
throw my arms round his neck, to give freedom to the I'e- 
pressed tears which half choked me, to weep out on his bosom 
my confession that I was no more worthy to be called his son. 
Oh, that I had obeyed the impulse which moved me to do 
this ! 

"Basil," pursued my father, gravely and sadly, "I hope 
and believe that I have little to reproach myself with in my 
conduct toward you. I think I am justified in saying that 
very few fathers would have acted toward a son as I have 
acted for the last year or more. I may often have grieved 
over the secrecy which has estranged you from us ; I may 
even have shown you by my manner that I resented it ; but 
I have never used my authoi'ity to force you into the espla- 
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nation of your conduct ■which yoii bave been so uniformly un- 
willing to volunteer. I rested on that implicit faith in the 
honor and integrity of my son which I will not yet believe 
to have been ill-placed, but which, I fear, has led me to neg- 
lect too long the duty of inquiry which I owed to your own 
well-being and to my position toward you. I am now here 
to atone for this omission ; circumstances have left me no 
choice. It deeply concerns my intei-est as a father, and my 
honor as the head of our family, to know what heavy mis- 
fortune it was (I can imagine it to be nothing else) that 
stretched my son senseless in the open street, and afflicted 
him afterward with an illness which threatened his reason and 
his life. You are now sufficiently recovered to reveal this ; 
and I only use my legitimate authority over my own chil- 
dren when I tell you that I must now know all. If you per- 
sist in remaining silent, the I'elations between us must hence- 
forth change for life." 

" I am ready to make my confession, sir, I only ask you 
to believe beforehand that if I have sinned grievously against 
you, I have been already heavily punished for the sin, I am 
afraid it is impossible that your worst forebodings can have 
prepared you — " 

" The words yon spoke in your delirium — words which I 
heard, but will not judge you by— justified the worst fore- 
bodings." 

" My illness has spared me the hardest part of a hard triai, 
sir, if it has prepared you for what I have to confess ; if you 



" I do not suspect — I feel but too sure^ that you, my second 
son, from whom I had expected far better things, have imita- 
ted in secret — I am afmid, outstripped — the worst vices of 
your elder brother," 

" My brother ! — my brother's faults mine ! Ralph !" 
" Tes, Ralph. It is my last hope that you will now imitate 
Ralph's candor. Take example from that best part of him, 
as you have already taken example from the woi'st." 
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My heart greiv faint and cold aa lie spoke. Ralph's exam- 
ple ! Ralph's vices ! — vices of the reckless hour, or the idle 
day ! — vices whose stain, in the world's eye, was not a stain 
for life !■ — convenient, reclaimable vices, that men were mer- 
cifully unwilling to associate with grinning infamy and irrep- 
arable disgrace ! How far — how fearfully far — my father 
was from the remotest suspicion of what had really happen- 
ed 1 I tried to answer his last wftrde, but the apprehension 
of the life-long humiliation and grief which my confession 
might inflict on him — absolntely incapable, as he appeared to 
be, of foreboding even the least degrading part of it — kept 
me speechless. When he resumed, after a momentary silence, 
his tones were stern, his looks searching — pitilessly searching, 
and bent full upon my face. 

" A person has been calling, named Sherwin," he said, " and 
inquiilng abont you every day. What intimate connection 
between you authorizes this perfect stranger to me to come 
to the house as frequently as he does, and to make his 
inquii-iea with a familiarity of tone and manner -wbich has 
struck every one of the servants who have on different occa- 
sions opened the door to him? Who is this Mr. Shevwin ?" 

" It is not with him, sir, that I can well begin. I must go 
back — " 

" Yon must go back farther, I am afraid, than you will bo 
able to return. You must go back to the time when you had 
nothing to conceal from me, and when you could speak to me 
with the frankness and directness of a gentleman." 

"Pray be patient with me, sir; give me a few minutes to 
collect myself, I have much need for a little self-possession 
before I tell you all," 

" All ? your tones mean more than your words — they are 
candid, at least 1 Have I feared the worst, and yet not feared 
as I ought ? Basil !— do you hear me, Basil ? You are 
trembling very strangely ; you are growing pale !" 

"I shall be better directly, sir. I am afraid I am not 
quite so strong yet as I thought myseif. Father ! I am 
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heart-broken and spiiit-broken ; be patient and kind to me, 
01' I can not speak to you." 

I thought I saw his eyes moisten. He shaded them a mo- 
ment with his hand, and sighed again — the same long, trem- 
bling sigh that I bad heard before. I tried to rise from my 
chair, and throw myself on my knees at his feet. He mistook 
the action, and caught me by the arm, believing that I was 
fainting. 

" No more to -night, Basil," he said, hurriedly, but very gen- 
tly; "no more on this subject til! to-morrow." 

" I can speak now, sir ; it is better to spealc at once." 

" No ; you are too much agitated ; you are weaker than I 
thought. To-morrow, in the morning, when you are stronger 
after a night's rest. No ! I will hear nothing more. Go to 
bed now ; I will tell your sister not to disturb you to-night. 
To-moiTOw you shall speak to me; and speak in your own 
way, without interruption. Good-night, Basil; good-night," 

Without waiting to shake hands with me, he hastened to 
the door, as if anxious to hide from my observation the grief 
and apprehension which had evidently overcome him. But, 
JAist at the moment when he was leaving the room, he hesita- 
ted, turned round, looked sorrowfully at me for an instant, 
and then, retracing his steps, gave me his hand, pressed mine 
for a. moment in silence, and left me. 

After the morrow was over, would he over give ine that 
band again ? 



in 

The morning which was to decide all between my father 
and me, the morning on whose event hung the future of my 
home life, was the brightest and loveliest that my eyes ever 
looked on. A cloudless sky, a soft air, sunshine so joyous 
and dazzling that the commonest objects looked beautiful in 
its light, seemed to be mocking at me for my heavy heart, as 
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I Stood at my wiDdow, and thought of the hard duty to be 
fulfilled, on the harder judgment that might be pronounced, 
before the dawning of another day. 

During the night I had arranged no plan on which to con- 
duet the terrible disclosure which I was now bound to make 
— the greatness of the emergency deprived me of all power 
of preparing myself for it. _ I thought on my father's charac- 
ter, on the inbred principles of honor which ruled him with 
the stei'n influence of a fanaticism ; I thought on his pride of 
caste, so unobtrusive, so rarely hinted at in words, and yet so 
firmlyrooted in his nature, bo intricately entwined with every 
one of his emotions, his aspirations, his simplest feelings and 
ideas ; I thought on his almost feminine delicacy in shrinking 
from the barest mention of impurities which other men could 
carelessly discuss, or could laugh over as good material for 
an after-dinner jest. I thought over all this, and when I re- 
membered that it was to sueh a man that I must confess the 
infamous marriage which I had contracted in secret, all hope 
from his fatherly affection deserted me ; all idea of appealing 
to his chivalrous generosity became a delusion in which it 
was madness to put a moment's trust. 

The faculties of observation are generally sharpened, in pro- 
portion as the faculties of reflection are dulled, under the in- 
fluence of an absorbing suspense. While I now waited alone 
in my room, the most ordinary sounds and events in the 
house, which I never remembered noticing before, absolutely 
enthralled me. It seemed as if the noise of a footstep, the 
echo of a voice, the shutting or opening of doors down stairs, 
must, on this momentous day, presage some mysterious ca- 
lamity, some strange discovery, some secret project formed 
against me, I knew not how or by whom. Two or three 
times I found myself listening intently on the staircase, with 
what object I could hai-dly telL It was always, however, on 
those occasions that a dread, significant quiet appeared to 
have fallen suddenly on the house. Clara never came to me 
e arrived from my father; the door-bell seemed 
I2 
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strangely silent, the servants strangely neglectful of their du- 
ties above stairs. I caught myself returning to my own room 
softly, as if I expected that some hidden oatastrophe might 
break forth if the sound of my footsteps were heard. 

Would my father seek me again ia my own room, or would 
he send for me down stairs? It was not long before the 
doubt was decided. Ono of the servants knocked at my 
door — the servant whose special duty it had been to wait on 
me in my illness. I longed to take the man's hand, and im- 
plore his sympathy and encouragement while ho addressed 
me. 

" My master, sir, desires me to say that, if you feel well 
enough, he wishes to see you in his own room." 

I rose and immediately followed the servant. On our 
way we passed the door of Clara's private sitting-room — it 
opened, and my sister came out and laid her hand on my 
arm. She smiled as I looked at her; but the tears stood 
thick in her eyes, and her face was deadly pale. 

" Think of what I said last night, Basil," she whispered, 
" and, if hard words are spoken to you, think of me. All 
that our mother would have done for you, if she had been 
still among us, -Twill do. Remember that, and keep heart 
and hope to the very last." 

She hastily returned to her room, and I went on down 
stairs. In the hall the servant was waiting for me with a 
letter in his hand. 

"This was left for you, sir, a little while ago. The mes- 
senger who brought it said he was not to wait for an an- 
swer." 

It was no time for reading letters — the interview with my 
father was too close at hand. I hastily put the letter into 
my pocket, barely noticing, as I did so, that the handwriting 
on the address was very irregular and quite unknown to me. 

I went at once into my father's room. 

He was sitting at his table, cutting the leaves of some new 
books that lay on it. Pointing to a chair placed opposite to 
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him, he briefly inquii-ed after my health ; and then added, in 
a lower tone, 

" Take any time you lite, Basil, to compose and collect 
yoarself. This morning my time ia yours." 

lie turned a little away from me, and went on cutting the 
leaves of the books placed before him. Still utterly incapa- 
ble of preparing myself in any way for the disclosure ex- 
pected from me ; without thought or hope or feeling of any 
kind, except a vague sense of thankfulness for the reprieve 
granted me before I was called on to speak — I mechanically 
looked round and round the riim is if I expected to see the 
sentence to be pronounced a^iinst me ilieady ■niitten on 
the walls, or grimly foieshadowed m the faces of the old 
family portraits which hung above the tiie-place 

What man has ever felt that all his thmkang powera were 
absorbed, even by the mo^t poignant mental misery that 
could occupy them ? In moments of imminent dinger, the 
mind can still travel of its own accoid o\er the past in spite 
of the present — in moments of bitter affliction, it can still re- 
cur to every-day trifles in spite of ourselves. While I now 
sat silent in my father's room, long-forgotten associations of 
childhood connected with difierent parts of it began to rise 
on my memory in the strangest and most startling inde- 
pendence of any influence or control which my present 
agitation and suspense might be supposed to exercise over 
them. The remembrances that should have been the last 
to be awakened at this time of heavy trial were the very 
remembrances which now moved within me. 

With burdened heart and aching eyes, I looked over the 
walls around me. There, in that corner, was the red cloth 
door which led to the library. As children, how often Ralph 
and I had peeped cui-ioasly throagh that very door, to see 
what my father was about in his study, to wonder why he 
he had so many letters to wiite and so many books to read. 
How frightened we both were when ho discovered us one 
day, and reproved ns severely 1 How happy the moment 
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afterward, when we had begged him to pardon lis, and were 
sent back to the library again with a great picture-book to 
look at, as a token that we were both forgiven ! Then, 
again, there was the high, old-fashioned, mahogany press be- 
fore the window, with the same large illustrated folio about 
Jewish antiquities lying on it, which, years and years ago, 
Clara and I were sometimes allowed to look at, as a special 
treat, on Sunday afternoons ; and which we always examined 
and re-oxamined with never-ending delight — standing to- 
gether on two chairs to reach up to the thick, yellow -looking 
leaves, and turn them over with our own hands. And there, 
in the recess between the two book-cases, still stood the an- 
cient desk-table, with its rows of little inlaid drawers ; and 
on the bracket above it the old French clock, which had 
once belonged to my mtrther, and which always chimed the 
houi-s so sweetly and merrily. It was at that table that 
Ralph and I always bade my father farewell when we were 
going back to school after the holidays, and were receiving our 
allowance of pocket-money, given to us OHt of one of the tiny 
inlaid drawers, just before we started. Near that spot, too, 
Clara — then a little rosy child — used to wait gravely and 
anxiously, with her doll in her arms, to say good-by for the 
last time, and to bid us come back soon, and then never go 
away again. I tnrned, and looked abruptly toward the 
window; for such memories aa the room suggested were 
more than I could bear. 

Outside, in the dreary strip of garden, the few stunted, 
dusky trees were now inatling as pleasantly in the air as 
if the breeze that stirred them came serenely over an open 
meadow, or swept freshly under their branches from the 
rippling surface of a brook. Distant, but yet well within 
hearing, the mighty murmur from a large thoroughfare — the 
great midday voice of London — swelled grandly and joy- 
ously on the ear. While, nearer still, in a street that ran 
past the side of the house, the notes of an organ rang out 
shrill and fast ; the instrument was playing its liveliest 
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waltz tune — a tune ivhicli I had danced to in the ball-room 
over and over again. What mocking memories within, what 
mocking sounds without, to herald and accompany such a 
confession as I had now to make 1 

Minute after minute glided on, inexorably fast; and yet 
I never broke silence. My eyes turned anxiously and slowly 
on my father. 

He was still looking away from me, still cutting the leaves 
of the books before him. Even in that trifling action the 
strong emotions which he was trying to conceal were plain- 
ly and terribly betrayed. His hand, usually so steady and 
careful, trembled perceptibly; and the paper-knife tore 
through the leaves faster and faster — cutting them awry, 
rending them one from another, bo as to spoil the appear- 
ance of every page, I believe he felt that I was looking at 
him; for he suddenly discontinued his employment, turned 
round toward mc, and spoke. 

"I have resolved to give you your own time," he said, 
"and from that resolve I have no wish to depart — I only 
ask you to remember that every minute of delay adds to 
the suffering and suspense which J, am enduring on your 
account." He opened the books before him again — adding 
in lower and colder tones, as he did so, " In your place, 
Ralph would have spoken before this." 

Ralph and Ralph's example quoted to me again ! — I could 
remain silent no longer, 

"My brother's faults toward yon, and toward his family, 
are not such faults as mine, sir," I began. "I have not 
imitated his vices ; I have acted as he would not have acted. 
And yet the result of my error will appear far more humili- 
ating, and even disgraceful, in your eyes, than the results of 
any eiToi's of Ralph's." 

As I pronounced the word "disgraceful," he suddenly 
looked me full in the face. His eyes lightened up sternly, 
and the warning red spot rose on his pale cheeks. 

" What do you mean by ' disgraceful ?' " he asked abrupt- 
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\y; " what do you mean by associating such a word as dis- 
ffrace with your conduct — with the conduct of a son of 
mine ?" 

" I must reply to your question indirectly, sir," I contin- 
ued. " You asked me last night who the Mr. Sherwin was 
who has called hero so often — " 

" And this morning I ask it again. I have other questions 
to put to you, besides— you called constantly on a woman's 
name in your delirium. But I will repeat last night's ques- 
tion first — who is Mr. Sherwin?" 

"He lives—" 

" I don't ask where he lives. Who is he ? What is he ?" 

" Mr. Sherwin is a linen-draper — " 

" You owe him money ? — you have borrowed money of 
him ? Why did you not tell me this before ? You have de- 
graded my house by letting a man call at the door — I know 
it ! — in the character of a dun. He has inquired about you 
as his 'friend' — the servants told mo of it. This money- 
lending tradesman your 'friend!' If I had heard that tho 
poorest laborer on my land called you 'friend,' I should have 
held you honored by the attachment and gratitude of an 
honest man. When I hear that name given to you by a 
tradesman and ^oney-lender, I hold you contaminated by 
connection with a cheat. You were right, sir I — this is dis- 
grace ; how much do you owe ? Where are your dishonored 
acceptances? Where have you nsed my name and my cred- 
it? Tell me at once — I insist on it!" 

He spoke rapidly and contemptuously, and, rising from liis 
chair as he ended, walked impatiently up and down the room. 

"I owe no money to Mr. Sherwin, sir — no money to any 

He stopped suddenly. 

" No money to any one ?" he repeated very slowly, and in 
very altered tones. " You spoko of disgrace just now. There 
is a woree disgrace, then, that you have hidden from me than 
debts dishonorably contracted ?" 
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At this moment a step passed across the hall. He instant- 
ly turned round and locked the door on that side of the room 
— then continued : 

" Speak ! and speak honestly, if you can. How have you 
been deceiving me? A woman's name escaped you con- 
stantly when your delirium was at its worsL You used 
some very strange expressions about her, which it was im- 
possible altogether to comprehend ; but yoii said enough to 
show that her character was one of the most abandoned, that 
her licentiousness — it is too revolting to speak of her—1 re- 
turn to you. I insist on knowing how far your vices have 
compromised you with that vicious woman." 

" She has wronged me — cruelly, hombly'wronged me — " 

I could say no more. My head drooped on my breast; 
my shame overpowered me. 

" Who is she ? You called her Margaret, in your illness — 
who is she?" 

"She is Mr. Shcrwin's daughter—" The words that I 
would fain have spoken nest seemed to suffocate me. ■ I was 
silent again. 

I heard him mutter to himself: 

"That man's daughter! — a worse bait than the bait of 
money 1" 

He bent forward and looked at me searcbingly. A fright- 
ful paleness flew over his face in an instant. 

"Basil!" Le cried, "in God's name, answer me at once! 
What is Mr. Sherwin's daughter to youP' 

" She is my wife !" 

I beard no answer — not a word, not even a sigh. My eyes 
were blinded with tears, my face was bent down ; I saw 
nothing at first. When I raised my head, and dashed away 
the blinding tears, and looked up, the blood chilled at my 
heart. 

My father was leaning against one of the book-cases, with 
his hands clasped over bis breast. His bead was drawn 
back; his white lipa moved, but no sound came from them. 
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Over his upturned face there had passed a ghastly change, as 
indescribable in its awfulness as the change of death. 

I ran hoiTor-stricken to his side, and attempted to take his 
hand. He started instantly into an erect position, and thrust 
me from him furiously, without uttering a word. At that 
fearful moment, in that fearful silence, the sounds out of doors 
penetrated with harrowing distinctness and merriment into 
the room. The pleasant rustling of the trees mingled music- 
ally with the softened, monotonous rolling of carriages in 
the distant street, while the organ tune, now changed to the 
lively measure of a song, rang out clear and cheerful above 
hoth, and poured into the room as lightly and happily as the 
very sunshine itself. 

For a few minutes we stood apart, and neither of us moved 
or spofee. I saw him take out his handkerchief and pass it 
over his face, breathing heavily and thickly, and Jeaning 
against the book-case once more. When he withdrew the 
handkerchief and looked at me again, I knew that the sharp 
pang of agony had passed away, that the last hard struggle 
between his parental affection and bis family pride was over, 
nnd that the great gulf which was henceforth to separate 
father and son had now opened between us forever. 

He pointed peremptorily to me to go back to my former 
place, but did not return to his own chair. ^As I obeyed, I 
saw him unlock the door of the book-case against which he 
bad been leaning, and place his band on one of the books in- 
side. Without withdrawing it from its place, without turn- 
ing or looking tbward nie, he asked if I bad any thing more 
to say to him. 

The chilling calmness of his tones, the question itself, and 
the time at which he put it ; the unnatural repression of a 
single word of rebuke, of passion, or of sorrow, after such a 
confession as I had just made — struck me speechless. He 
turned a little away from the book-case — still keeping his 
band on the book inside — and repeated the question. His 
eyes, when they met mine, had a pining, weary look, as if 
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tliey had long been condemned to rest on woeful and revolt- 
ing objects; his expressioD had lost its natural refinement, 
its gentleness of repose, and had assnmed a havd, lowering 
calmness, under wbich his -whole countenance appeared to 
liave shrunk and changed — years of old age seemed to have 
fallen on it since I had spoken the last fatal words 1 

"Have you any thing more to say to me?" 

On the repetition of that terrible question, I sank down in 
the chair at my side, and hid my face in my hands. Uncon- 
scious how I spoke or why I spoke ; with no hope in myself 
or in him ; with no motive hut to invite and bear the whole 
penalty of my disgrace, I now disclosed the miserable story 
of my marriage and of all that followed it. I remember 
nothing of the words I used — nothing of what I urged in my 
own defense. The sense of bewilderment and oppression 
grew heavier and heavier on my brain ; I spoke more and 
more rapidly, confusedly, n neon scion si y,nntil I was again si- 
lenced and recalled to myself by the sound of my father's 
voice. I believe I had arrived at the last, worst part of my 
confession, when he interrupted me, 

" Spare me any more details," he said, bitterly ; " you have 
humiliated me sufficiently — you have spoken enough." 

He removed the book on which his hand had hitherto rest- 
ed from the case behind him, and advanced with it to the 
table — paused for a moment, pale and silent — then slowly 
opened it at the first page, and resumed his chair. 

I recognized the book instantly. It was a biographical 
history of his family, from the time of his earliest ancestors 
down to the date of the births of his own children. The 
thick quarto pages were beautifully illuminated in the man- 
ner of the ancient manuscripts ; and the narrative, in written 
characters, had been produced under his own inspection. 
This book bad cost him years of research and perseverance. 
The births and deaths, the marriages and possessions, the 
battle achievements and private feuds of the old Norman 
barons from whom he traced his descent, were all enrolled 
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in regular oi'der on every leaf — headed sometimes merely by 
I'epi'esentations of the Kniglit's favorite weapon ; sometimes 
by copies of the Baron's effigy on his tombstone in a foreign 
land. As the history advanced to later dates, beautiful min- 
iature portraits were inlaid at the top of each leaf; and the 
illuminations were so managed as to symbolize the remarlsa- 
ble merits or the peculiar tastes of the subject of each biog- 
raphy. Thus the page devoted to my mother was suiTOund- 
ed by her favorite violets, clustering thickest round tho last 
melancholy lines of writing which told the story of her 
death. 

Slowly and in silence my father turned over the leaves of 
tho book which, next to tho Bible, I believe he most rever- 
enced in the world, until he came to the last written page 
but one — the page which I knew, from its position, to be oc- 
cupied by my name. At the top, a miniature portrait of me, 
when a child, was let into the leai^ Under it was the record 
of my birth, and names of tho school and college at which I 
had been taught, and of the profession that I had adopted. 
Below, a large blank space was left for tho entry of future 
particulars. On this page my father now looked, still not 
uttering a word, still with the same ghastly calmness on his 
face. The organ-notes sounded no more ; but the trees rus- 
tled as pleasantly, and the roar of the distant carriages swell- 
ed as joyously as ever on the ear. Some children had come 
out to play in the garden of a neighboring house. As their 
voices reached us, so fresh and clear and happy — but anoth- 
er modulation of the thanksgiving song to God which the 
trees wore singing in the summer aii* — ^I saw my father, while 
he Etill looked on the page before him, clasp his tremblirig 
hands over my portrait so as to hide it from sight. 

Then ho spoke ; but without looking np, and more as if he 
were speaking to himself than to me. His voice, at other 
times clear and gentle in its tones, was now so hard and 
harsh in its forced calmness and deliberation of utterance 
that it sounded like a stranger's. 
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" 1 came iiere this morning," lie began, " prepared to liear 
of faults and misfortunes which should pain me to the heart ; 
which I might never, perhaps, be able to forget, however will- 
ing and even predetermined to forgive. Bat I did not come 
prepared to hear that unutterable disgrace had been cast on 
me and mine by my own child. I have no words of rebuke 
or of condemnation for this : the reproach and the punishment 
have already fallen where the guilt was — and not there only. 
My son's infamy defiles his brother's birthright, and puts his 
father to shame. Even his sister's name — " 

He stopped, shuddering. When he proceeded, his voice 
faltered, and his head drooped low. 

"I say it again — you are below all reproach and all con- 
demnation; but I have a duty to perform toward my two 
children who arc absent, and I have a last word to say to 
you when that duty is dona On this page" {as he point- 
ed to the family history his tones strengthened again) — " On 
this page there is a blank space left after the last entry for 
writing the future Invents of your life. Hei-e, then, if I still 
acknowledge you to be my son ; if I think your presence 
and the presence of my daughter possible in the same house, 
must be written such a record of dishonor and degradation 
as has never yet defiled a single page of this book — here, the 
foul stain of your marriage and its consequences must be ad- 
mitted to spread over all that is pure befoj'C it, and to taint 
to the last whatever comes after. This shall not be. I have 
no faith or hope in you more. I know you now only as an 
enemy to me and to my house — it is mockery and hypocrisy 
to call you son ; it is an insult to Clara, and even to Ralph, 
to think of yovi as my child. In this record your place is 
destroyed — and destroyed forever. Would to God I could 
tear the past from my memory as I tear the leaf from this 
book !" 

As he spoke, the hour struck; and the old French clock 
rang out gayly the same little silvery chime which my mother 
had so often taken me into her room to listen to in the by- 
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gone time. The shrill, lively peal mingled awfully with the 
sharp, tearing sound, as my father i-ent out from the book 
before him the whole of the leaf which contained my name, 
tore it into fragments, and cast them on the floor. 

He rose abruptly after he had closed the book again. 
His cheeks flushed once more; and when he next spoke, his 
voice grew louder and louder with every word he uttered. 
It seemed as if he still distrusted his resolution to abandon 
me ; and sought, in his anger, the strength of purpose which, 
in bis calmer mood, he might even yet have been imable to 
command. 

" Now, sir," he said, "we treat together as strangers. You 
are Mr. Sherwin's son — not mine. Tou are the husband of 
his daughter — not a relation of my family. Rise, as I do : we 
sit together no longer in the same room. Write 1" (he push- 
ed pen, ink, and paper before me) — " write your terms there 
— I shall find means to keep you to a written engagement — 
the terms of your absence for life from this country, and of 
hei-s: the terms of your silence, and of the silence of your ac- 
complices — of all of them. Write what you please ; I am 
ready to pay dearly for your absence, yonr secrecy, and your 
abandonment of the name you have degraded. My God I 
that I should live to bargain for hushing up the dishonor of 
my family, and to bargain for it with you." 

I had listened to him hitherto without pleading a word in 
my own behalf; but his last speech roused me. Some of Ai's 
pride stiiTed in my heart against the bitterness of his con- 
tempt. I raised my head, and met his eye steadily for the 
first time — then thrust the writing materials away from me, 
and left my place at the table. 

"Stop!" he cried. "Do you pretend that you have not 
understood me ?" 

" It is because I have understood you, sir, that I go. I 
have deserved your anger, and have submitted without a 
mui-mur to all that it could inflict. If you see in my con- 
duct toward you no mitigation of my ofienso ; if you can 
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not ■view the shame and wrong inflicted on me with such 
grief as may have some pity mixed with it — I have, I think, 
the right to ask that your contempt may he silent, and your 
last words to me not words of insult." 

" Insult ! After what has happened, is it for you to utter 
the word in the tone in which you have just spoken it ? I 
tell you again, I insist on youv written engagement ae T 
would insist on the engagement of a stranger — I will have 
it before you leave this room !" 

" All, and more than all, which that degrading engagement 
could imply, I will do. But I have not fallen so low yet as 
to be bribed to perform a duty. You may be able to forget 
that you are my father; I can never forget that I am your 
son," 

"The remembrance will avail you nothing aa long as I 
live, I tell you again, I insist on your written engage- 
ment, though it were only to show that I have ceased to 
believe in your word. Write at once — do yon hear me ? — 
Write !" 

I neither moved nor answered. His face changed again, 
and grew livid ; his fingers trembled convulsively, and crum- 
pled the sheet of paper as he tried to take it up from the 
table on which it lay. 

" Ton refuse ?" he said quickly. 

"I have already told you, sir—" 

" Go !" he interrupted, pointing passionately to the door ; 
"go out from this house, never to return to it again — go, 
not as a stranger to me, but as an enemy 1 1 have no faith 
in a single promise you have made; there is no baseness 
which I do not believe you will j'et be guilty of But I tell 
you, and the wretches with whom you are leagued, to take 
warning : I have wealth, power, and position ; and there is 
no use to which I will not put them against the man ov 
woman who threatens the fair fame of this family. Leave 
me, remembering that — and leave me forever !" 

Just as he uttered the last word; just as my hand was on 
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the iouk of the door, a faint soimd — something hetween 
breathing and speaking — was audible in the direction of the 
library. He started, and looked round. Impelled, I know 
not how, I paused on the point of going out. My eyes fol- 
lowed his, and fixed on the cloth door which led into the 
library. 

It opened a little — then shut again — then opened wide, 
Slowly and noiselessly, Clara came into the room. 

The silence and suddenness of her entrance at such a mo- 
ment ; the look of terror which changed to unnatural vacancy 
the wonted softness and gentleness of her eyes, her pale face, 
her white dress, and slow, noiseless step, made her first ap- 
pearance ic the room seem almost supernatural; it was as 
if an apparition had been walking toward us, and not Clara 
herself! As she approached my father, he pronounced her 
name in astonishment ; but his voice sank to a whisper while 
be spoke it. For an instant she paused, hesitating — I saw 
ber tremble as her eyes met his — then, as they turned toward 
me, the brave girl came on ; and, taking my hand, stood and 
faced my father, standing by my side. 

" Clara !" he exclaimed again, still in the same whispering 
tonej. 

I felt ber cold hand close fast on mine; the grasp of the 
cljill, frail fingere was almost painful to me. Her lips moved, 
but her quick, hysterical breathing made the few "words she 
uttered inarticulate. 

" Clara !" repeated my father for the third time, his voice 
rising, but sinking again immediately when he spoke his 
next words — "Clara," he resumed, sadly and gently, "let go 
his hand ; this is not a time for your presence ; I beg you to 
leave us. You must not take his hand ! He has ceased to 
bo my son or your brother. Clara, do you not hear me ?" 

" Yes, sir, I hear you," she answei-ed. " God grant that my 
mother in heaven may not hear you too !" 

He was approaching while she replied ; but at her last 
words he stopped instantly, and turned his face away from 
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us. Who shall say what remembrances of other days shook 
him to the heart ? 

" You have spoken, Clara, as you should not have spoken " 
he went on, without looking up. "Your mother — " (h is voice 
faltered and failed liim). " Can you still hold his hand after 
what I have said ? I tell you again, he is unworthy to be in 
your presence ; my house is his home no longer — must I coin- 
mand you to leave him ?" 

The deeply planted instinct of gentleness and obedience 
prevailed; she dropped my hand, but did not move away 
from me even yet. 

" Now leave us, Clara," he said. " You were wrong, my 
love, to be in that room, and wrong to come in here. I will 
speak to you up stairs — you must remain hero no longer." 

She clasped her trembling fingers together, and sighed 
heavily. 

" I can not go, sir," she said, quickly and breathlessly. 

" Must I tell you for the firet time in your life that you are 
acting disobediently ?" he asked. 

" I can not go," she repeated in the same manner, " till you 
have said you will let him atone for his offense, and will for- 
give him," 

"For Ms offense there is neither atonement nor forgive- 
ness. Clara! are you so changed that you can disobey me 
to my face ?" 

He walked away from us as he said this. 

"Oh, no I no!" She ran toward him; but stopped half- 
way, and looked back at me affrightedly, as I stood near the 
door. "Basil," she cried, "you have not done what you 
promised me — yon have not been patient. Ob, sir, if I have 
ever deserved kindness from you, be kind to him for my 
sake! Basil! speak, Basil! Ask his pardon on your knees. 
Father, I promised him he should be forgiven, if I asked you. 
Not a word ? not a word from either ? Basil ! you are not 
going yet — not going at all ! Remember, sir, how good and 
kind he has always been to me. My poor mother {I mnst 
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speak of lier), ray poor mother's favorite son — joii Iiavo told 
me so youi'self ! and be baa always been my favorite brother; 
I think because my mother loved him so! His first fault, 
too I his first grief I And will yoa tell him for this that our 
home is his home no longer? Punish me, sir; I have done 
wrong like him : when I heard your voices so loud, I listened 
in the library. He's going ! No, no, no ! not yet !" 

She ran to the door as I opened it, and pushed it to again. 
Overwhelmed by the violence of her agitation, my father had 
sunk into a chair while she was speaking. 

" Come back! — come back with me to his knees !" she whis- 
pered, fixing her wild, tearless eyes on mine, flinging her 
arms round my neck, and trying to lead nie with her from 
the door. "Come back, or you will drive me madl" she re- 
peated londly, di'awing me away toward my father. 

He rose instantly from his chair. 

"Clara," he said, "I command you, leave him !" He ad- 
vanced a few steps toward me. " Go I" he cried ; " if you 
are human in your villainy, you will release me from this 1" 

I whispered in ber ear, " I will write, love — I will write," 
and disengaged her arms from my neck — they were hanging 
round it weakly already ! As I passed the door I turned 
back, and looked again into the room for the last time. 

Clara was in my father's arms, her head lay on his shonl- 
der, her face was as still in its heavenly calmness as if the 
world and the world's looks knew it no more, and the only 
light that fell on it now was light from the angel's eyes. She 
had fainted. 

He was standing with one arm I'ound her, his disengaged 
band was searching impatiently over the wall behind him 
for the bell, and his eyes were fixed in anguish and in love 
unutterable on the peaceful face, hushed in its sad repose so 
close beneath his own. For one moment I saw him thus, ere 
I closed the door — the next I had left the house. 

I never entered it again — I have never seen my father 
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IV. 
We are seldom able to discover, under any ordinary con- 
ditions of self-knowledge, how intimately that spiritual part 
of us, which is undying, can attach to itself and its opera- 
tions the poorest objects of that external world around us, 
which is perishable. In the raveled skein, the slightest 
threads ai'e the hardest to follow. In analyzing tho assooia- 
tiona and sympathies which regulate the play of our pas- 
sions, the simplest and homeliest are the last that we detect. 
It is only when the shock comes, and the mind recoils before 
it — when joy is changed into sorrow, or sorrow into joy — 
that we really discern what trifles in the outer world our 
noblest mental pleasui'es, or our severest mental pains, have 
made part of themselves : atoms which the whirlpool has 
drawn into its vortex as greedily and as surely as the largest 

It was reserved for me to know this, when^after a mo- 
ment's pause before the door of my father's house, more 
homeless, then, than the poorest wretch who passed me on 
the pavement, and had wife or kindred to shelter him in a 
garret that night — my steps tui-ned, as of old, in the direc- 
tion of North Villa, 

Again I passed over the scene of my daily pilgrimage, 
always to the same shrine, for a whole year ; and now, for 
the first time, I knew that there was hardly a spot along 
the entire way which my heart had not unconsciously made 
beautiful and beloved to me by some association with Mar- 
garet Sherwin. Here was the friendly, familiar shop-win- 
dow, iilled with tho glittering tiTnkets which had so often 
lured me in to buy presents for her on my way to the 
house. There was the noisy street corner, void of all adorn- 
ment in itself, but once bright to me with the fairy -land 
architecture of a dream, because I knew that at that place 
K 
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I had passed over half the distance which f 
home from hers. Farther on, the Park trees came in sight 
— trees that no autumn decay or winter nakedness could 
make dreary in the by-gone time ; for she and I had walked 
under them together. And farther yet was the turning 
which led from the long, suburban road into Hollyoake 
Square — the lonely, dust-whitened place, around which my 
past happiness and my wasted hopes had flung their golden 
iliusions, like jewels hung round the coai-se wooden image 
of a Roman saint. Dishonored and rained, it was among 
such associations as these — too homely to have been recog- 
nized by me in former times — tliat I journeyed along the 
well-remembered way to North Villa. 

I went on without hesitating, without even a thought of 
turning back. I had said that the honor of my family 
should not suffer by the calamity which had fallen on me ; 
and, while life remained, I was determined that nothing 
should prevent me from holding to my word. It was from 
this resolution that I drew the faith in myself, the confidence 
in my endni-ance, the Buataining calmness under my father's 
sentence of exclusion, which nerved me to go on, I must 
inevitably see Mr.Sherwin — perhaps even suffer the humilia- 
tion of seeing Ii^! — must inevitably speak such words, dis- 
close such truths, as should show him that deceit was hence- 
forth useless. I must do this : and more, I must be prepared 
to guard the family to which — though banished from it — I 
still belonged, from every conspii'acy against them that de- 
tected crime or shameless cupidity could form, whether in 
the desire of revenge or in the hope of gain, A hard, almost 
an impossible task — but, nevertheless, a task that must be 
done! 

I kept the thought of this necessity before my mind un- 
ceasingly; not only as a duty, but as a refuge from another 
thought, to which I dared not for a moment turn. The still, 
pale face which I had seen lying hushed on my father's 
breast — Claea ! That way lay the grief that weakens, the 
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yuai'ning and the terror that are near despair ; that way was 
Tiot for me. 

The servant was at the garden gate of North Villa — the 
same servant whom I had seen and questioned in the first 
days of my fatal delusion. She was receiving a letter from 
a man, very poorly dressed, who walked away the moment 
I approached. Her confusion and surprise were so great as 
she let me in that she could hardly look at or speak to me. 
It was only when I was ascending the door-steps that she 
said — 

"Miss Margaret" — she still gave her that namel — "Misa 
Margaret is up stairs, sir. I suppose you would like — " 

" I have no wish to see her : I want to speak to Mr. Sher- 
win." 

Looking more bewildered than before, and even fright- 
ened, the girl hurriedly opened one of the doors in the pas- 
SE^e. I saw, as I entei-ed, that she had shown me, in her 
confusion, into the wrong room. Mr. Sherwin, who was in 
the apartment, hastily drew a screen across the lower end 
of it, apparently to hide something from me ; which, how- 
ever, I had not seen as I came in. 

He advanced, holding out hia hand; but his restless eyes 
wandered unsteadily, looking away from me toward the 
screen. 

"So you have come at last, have you? Just let's step 
into the drawing-room: the fact is — I thought I wrote to 
you about it?—" 

He stopped suddenly, and his outstretched arm fell to his 
side. I had not said a word. Something in my look and 
manner must have told him already on what errand I had 
come. 

" Why don't you speak ?" he said, after a moment's pauaa 
"What are you looking at me like that for? Stop I Lot's 
say our say in the other room." He walked past me toward 
the door, and half opened it. 

Why was he so anxious to get me away? Who or what 
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was lie hiding behind the screen ? The servant had said 
his daughter was up stairs ; remembering this, and suspect- 
ing every action or word that came from him, I determined 
to remain in the voom and discover his secret. It was evi- 
dently connected with me. 

" Now, then," he continued, opening the door a little wider; 
" it's only across the hali, you know ; and I always receive 
visitors in the best room." 

" I have been admitted' here," I replied, " and have neither 
time nor inclination to follow you from room to room, just 
as you like. What I have to say is not much ; and, unless 
you give me fit reasons to the contrary, I shall say it here." 

"You will, will you? Let me tell you that's damned like 
what we plain mercantile men call downright incivility. I 
say it again — incivility; and rudeness, too, if you like it 
better." He saw I was determined, and closed the door as 
he spoke, his face twitching and working violently, and his 
quick, evil eyes turned again in the direction of the screen. 

" Well," be continued, with a sulky defiance of manner and 
look, " do as you like ; stop here — you'll wish you hadn't be- 
fore long, ni be bound ! You don't seem to hurry yourself 
much about speaking, so I shall sit down. You can do as 
you please. Now then ! just let's cut it short — do you come 
here in a friendly way, to ask me to send for my girl down 
stairs, and to show yourself the gentleman ? ov do you not ?" 

" You have written me two letters, Mr. Sherwin— " 
■ "Yes, and took devilish good care you should get them 
— I left them myself" 

"In writing those lettera, you were either grossly de- 
ceived — and, in that case, are only to be pitied — or — " 

"Pitied ! what the devil do you mean by that? Nobody 
wants your pity hera" 

"Or you have been trying to deceive me; and in that 
case, I have to tell you that deceit is henceforth useless. 
I know all — more than you suspect : more, I believe, than 
you would wish me to have known," 
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" Oh, that's your tack, is it ? By God, I expected as much 
the moment yoti came in I What ! you don't believe my 
girl — don't you? You're going to fight shy, and behave 
like a scamp — are you ? Damn your infernal coolness and 
your arietocratie airs and graces ! You shall see I'll be 
even with you — you shall. Hal bal look here! — bere's 
the marriage certificate safe in my pocket. You won't do 
the honorable by my poor child— won't you? Come out! 
Come away ! You'd better — I'm off to your father to blow 
the whole business ; I am, as sure as my name's Sherwin I" 

He struck his fist on the table, and started up livid with 
passion. The screen trembled a little, and a slight rustling 
noise was audible behind it, just as he advanced toward me. 
He stopped instantly, with an oath, and looked back. 

"I warn you to remain here," I said. "This morning my 
father has heard all from my lips. Ho has renounced me as 
his son, and I have left his house forever." 

He turned round quickly, staring at me with a face of 
mingled fury and dismay. 

" Then you come to me a beggar 1" he burst out ; " a beg- 
gar who has taken me in about his fine family and his iine 
prospects ; a beggar who can't support my child — Yes ! I 
say it again, a beggar who looks me in the face, and talks as 
you do. I don't care a dam.n about you or your father! I 
know my rights ; I'm an Englishman, thank God i I know 
my rights, and my Margaret's rights ; and I'll have them in 
spite of you both. Yes ! you may stare as angry as you 
like ; staring don't hurt, I'm an honest man, and my girl's 
an honest girl I" 

I was looking at him at tliat moment with the contempt 
that I really felt ; his rage produced no other sensation in 
ine. Ail higher and quicker emotions seemed to have been 
dried at their sources by the events of the morning. 

" I say my girl's an honest girl," he repeated, sitting down 
again ; "and I dare you, or any body — ^I don't care who — to 
prove the contrary. You told me you knew all, just now. 
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What all? Come! we'll have this out before we do any- 
thing else. She says she's innocent, and I say she's inno- 
cent ; and if I coiiM find out that damnation scoundrel, Man- 
liion, and get him here, I'd make him say it too. Now, after 
all that, what have you got against hor ? — against your law- 
ful wife ; and I'll make you own her as such, and keep her as 
such, I can promise you 1" 

" I am not here to ask questions or to answer them," I 
replied. " My errand in this hoase is simply to toll you that 
the miserable falsehoods contained in your letter will avail 
you as little as the foul insolence of language by which you 
are now endeavoring to support them. I told you before, 
and I now tell you again, I know alt I had been inside that 
house before I saw your daughter at the door; and had 
heard, from her voice and his voice, what such shame and 
misery as you can not comprehend forbid mo to repeat. To 
your past duplicity, and to your present violence, I have 
but one answer to give : I will never see your daughter 
again." 

" But you shall see her again — yes ! and keep her too ! 
Do you think I can't see through you and your precious 
story ? Tonr father's cut you ofi" with a shilling ; and now 
you want to curry favor with him again by trumping up 
a case against my girl, and trying to get her off your hands 
that way. But it won't do! You've married her, my fine 
gentleman, and you shall stick to her ! Do you think I 
wouldn't sooner believe her than believe you ? Do you 
think I'll stand this ? Here she is up stairs, half heart- 
broken on my hands; here's my wife" (his voice sank sud- 
denly as he said this) "with her mind in such a state that 
Pm kept away from business, day after day,- to look after 
her ; here's all this crying and misery and mad goings-on in 
my house, because you chooso to behave like a scamp— -and 
do you think 111 put up with it quietly ? I'll make you do 
your duty to my girl, if she goes to the parish to appeal 
against yon ! Your story, indeed 1 Who'll believe that a 
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young female, like Margaret, could have taken, to a fellow 
like Maniiion ? and kept it all a secret from you ? Who be- 
lieves that, I should like to know?" 

"I believe UP' 

The third voice which prouounced those words was Mrs. 
Sher win's. 

But was the figure that now came out from behind the 
screen the same frail, shrinking figure which had so often 
m.oved my pity in the past time? the same wan figure of 
sickness and sorrow, ever watching in the background of the 
fatal love-scenes at North Villa ; ever looking like the same 
spectre-shadow, when the evenings darkened in as I sat by 
Margaret's side ? 

Had the grave given up its dead? I stood awe-struck, 
neither speaking nor moving while she walked toward me. 
She was clothed in the white garments of the sick-room — 
they looked on ker like the raiment of the tomb. Her fig- 
ure, which I only remembered as dropping with premature 
infirmity, was now straightened convulsively to its proper 
height ; her arms hung close at her side, like the arms of a 
corpse ; the natural paleness of her face had tui-ned to an 
earthy hue ; its natural expression, so meek, so patient, so 
melancholy in uncomplaining sadness, was gone ; and in its 
stead was left a pining stillness that never changed ; a weary 
repose of' lifeless waking— the awful seal of Death stamped 
ghastly on the living face ; the awful look of Death staging 
out from the chill, shining eyes. 

Her husband kept his place, and spoke to her as she 
stopped opposite to me. His tones were altered, but his 
manner showed as little feeling aa ever. 

"There now!" he began; "you said you were sure he'd 
come here, and that you'd never take to your bed, as the 
doctor wanted you, till you'd seen him and spoken to him. 
Well, he has come; there he is. He came in while you 
were asleep, I rather think ; and I let him stop, so that if 
you woke up and wanted to see him, you might, You can't 
K2 
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say — nobody can say — I haven't given in to your wliims and 
fancies after that. There I yoaVe haci your way, and you've 
said you believe him; and now, if I nng for the nurse, 
you'll go up stairs at last, and make no moi-e worry about it 
—eh ?" 

She moved her head slowly and looked at him. As those 
dying eyes met his, as that face on which the light of life 
was darkening fast turned on him, even his gross nature felt 
the shock. I saw him shrink— his sallow checks whitened ; 
he moved his chair away and said no more. 

She looked back to me again and spoke. Her voice was 
still the same soft, low voice as ever. It was feai'ful to hear 
how little it had altered, and then to look on tlie changed 
face. 

" I am dying," she said to mo. " Many nights have passed 
since that night when Margaret came home by herself^ and 
I felt something moving down into my heart, when I looked 
at her, which I knew was death — many nigJita since I have 
been used to say my pray era, .and think I had said them for 
the last time, before I dared shut my eyes in the darkness 
and the quiet. I have lived on till to-day, very weary of my 
life ever since that night when Margaret came in ; and yet 
I could not die, because I bad an atonement to make to you, 
and you never came to hear it*and forgive me. I was not fit 
for God to take me till you came— I know that, know it to 
be truth from a dream," 

She paused, still looking at. me, but with the same deathly 
blank of expression. The eye had ceased to speak already; 
nothing but the voice was left, 

" My husband has asked who will believe you ?" she went 
on, her weak tones gathering strength with every fresh word 
she uttered, " I have answered that I will ; for you have 
spoken the truth. Now, when the light of this world is fad- 
ing from my eyes ; here, in this earthly home of much sorrow 
and suffering, which I must soon quit — in the presence of my 
husband — under the same roof with my sinful ehild — I bear 
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you witness that you have spoken the truth. I, her mother, 
say it of her : Margaret Sherwin ia guilty ; she is no more 
worthy to be called your wife." 

She pronounced the last words slowly, distinctly, solemnly. 
Till that fearful denunciation was spoken, her husband had 
heen looking sullenly and suspiciously toward us, as we stood 
together ; but while she uttered it, his eyes fell, and he turned 
away his head in silence. 

He never looked up, never moved or interrupted her, as 
she continued, still addressing me ; but now speaking very 
slowly and painfully, pausing longer and longer between 
every sentence. 

" From this room I go to my death-bed. The last words I 
speak in this world shall be to ray husband, and shall chaoge 
his heart toward you. I have been weak of purpose" (as she 
said this, a strange sweetness and mournfuJnesa began to 
steal over her tones) — " miserably, guiltily weak — all my life. 
Much EoiTow and pain and heavy disappointment when I 
was young did some great harm to me which I have never 
recovered since. I have lived always in fear of others and 
doubt of myself; and this has made me guilty of a great sin 
toward you. Forgive me before I die ! I suspected the 
guilt that was preparing — I foreboded the shame that was to 
come — they hid it from others'' eyes ; but, from the first, they 
could not hide it from mine — and yet I never warned you as 
I ought! That man had the power of Satan over mel I 
always shuddered before him, as I used to shudder at the 
darkness when I was a little child ! My life has been all 
fear-rfear of him; fear of my husband, and even of my 
daughter; fear, worse still, of my own thoughts, and of what 
I had discovered that should be told to you. When I ti-iod 
to speak, you were too generous to understand me — I was 
afraid to think my suspicions were right, long after they 
should have been suspicions no longer. It was misery I — oh, 
what misery from then till now 1" 

Her voice died away for a moment, in faint, bre.ithless 
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murmurings. She straggled to recover it, and repeated in a 
whisper : 

" Forgive me before I die ! I have made a terrible atone- 
ment ; I have borne witness against the innocence of my 
own child. My own child I I dare not bid God bless her, if 
they bring her to my bedside I — forgive me ! — forgive me 
before I die !" 

She took my hand and pressed it to her cold lips. The 
tears gushed into my eyes as I tried to speak to her, 

"No tears for me!" she murmured gently. "Basil! — let 
mo call you as your mother would call you if she was alive 
— Basil ! pray that I may be forgiven in the dreadful Eter- 
nity to which I go, as you have forgiven me I And, for her? 
—oh I who will pray for her when I am gone ?" 

Those words were the last I heard her pronounce. Ex- 
hausted beyond the power of speaking more, though it were 
only in a whisper, she tried to take my band again, and ex- 
press by a gesture the irrevocable farewell. But her strength 
failed her even for this — failed her with awful suddenness. 
Her hand moved half-way toward mine ; then stopped and 
trembled for a moment in the air ; then fell to her side, with 
the fingers distorted and clenched together, She reeled 
where she stood, and sank helplessly as I stretched out my 
arms to support her. 

Her husband rose fretfully from his chair and took her 
from me. When his eyes met mine, the look of sullen self- 
restraint in his countenance was crossed, in an instant, by an 
expression of triumphant malignity. He whispered to me, 
" If you don't change your tone by to-morrow !" — paused — 
and then, without finishing the sentence, moved away ab- 
rnptly, and supported his wife to the door. 

Just when her face was tnmed toward where I stood, as 
he took her out, I thought I saw the cold, vacant eyes soften 
as they rested on me, and change again tenderly to the old 
look of patience and sadness which I remembered so well. 
Was my imagination misleading me ? or had the light of that 
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meek spirit shone out on eartb, for the last time at parting, 
in tolfeu of farewell to mine ? She was gone to me, gone for- 
ever — before I could look nearer and know. 

I was told afterward how she died. 

For the rest of that day and throughout the night she lay 
speeehless, hut still alive. The next morning the faint pulse 
still fluttered. As the day wore on, the doctoi's applied fresh 
stimulants, and watched her in astonishment; for they had 
predicted her death as impending every moment, at least 
twelve hours before. When they spoke of this to her hus- 
band, his behavior was noticed aa very altered and unac- 
countable by every one. He sulkily refused to believe that 
her life was in danger ; he roughly accused any body who 
spoke of her death as wanting to fix on him the imputation 
of having ill-used her, and so being the cause of her illness; 
and, more than this, he angrily vindicated himself to eveiy 
one about her — even to the' servants— by quoting the in- 
dulgence he had shown to her fancy for seeing me when I 
called, and his patience while she was (as he termed it) wan- 
dering in her mind in trying to talk to me. The doctors, 
suspecting how his uneasy conscience was accusing him, 
forbore in disgust all expostulation. Except when he was 
in his daughter's room, he was shunned by every body in 
the house. 

Just before noon, on the second day, Mrs. Sherwin rallied 
a little under the stimulants administered to her, and asked 
to see her husband alone. Both her words and manner gave 
the lie to his assertion that her faculties were impaired : it 
was observed by all her attendants that whenever she had 
strength to speak, her speech never wandered in the slight- 
est degree. Her husband quitted her room more fretfully 
uneasy, more sullenly suspicious of the words and looks of 
those about him than ever — went instantly to seek his 
daughter—and sent her in alone to her mother's bedside. 
In a few minutes she hurnedly came out again, pale and 
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violently agitated ; ^d was lieard to say that she had been 
spoken to so unnatiwally and so shockingly that eho cowld 
not, and would not, enter that room again until her mother 
was better. Better! the father and daughter were both 
agreed in that ; both agreed that she was not dying, but 
only out of her mind.- 

During the afternoon the doctors ordered that Mrs. Sher- 
win should not be allowed to see her husband or her child 
again without their permission. There was little need of 
taking such a precaution to preserve the tranquillity of her 
last moments. As the day began to decline, she sank again 
into insensibility ; her life was just not death, and that was 
all. She lingered on in this quiet way, with her eyes peace- 
fully closed, and her breathing so gentle as to bo quite in- 
audible, until late in the evening. Just as it grew quite 
dark, and the candle was lit in the sick-room, the servant 
who was helping to watch by her, drew aside the curtain to 
look at her mistress; and saw that, though her eyes were 
still closed, she was smiling. The girl turned round, and 
beckoned to the nurse to come to the bedside. When they 
lifted the curtains again to look at her, she was dead. 

* * !» * * * «« 

Let me return to the day of my last visit to N'orth Villa. 
More remains to be recorded before my nan^ative can ad- 
vance to the morrow. 

After the door had closed, and I knew that I had looked 
my last on Mrs. Sherwin in this world, I remained a few min- 
utes alone in the room, until I had steadied my mind suffi- 
ciently to go out again into the streets. As I walked down 
the garden-path to the gate, the servant whom I had seen on 
my entrance ran after me, and eagerly entreated that I would 
wait one moment and speak to her. 

When I stopped and looked at the girl, she burst into 
tears. " Pm afraid Pve been doing wrong, sir," she sobbed 
out, " and at this dreadful time, too, when my poor mistress 
is dying ! If yon please, sir, I tnnst tell yon about it I" 
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I gave her a little time to compose herself, and then asked 
■what she had to say. 

" I think you must have seen a man leaving a letter with 
me, sir," she continued, "jnst when you came up to the door 
a little while ago?" 

"Yes; I saw him." 

"It was for Miss Margaret, sir, that letter; and I was to 
keep it secret; and — and — it isn't the firet I've taken in for 
her. It's weeks and weeks ago, sir, that the same man came 
with a letter, and gave me money to let nobody see it hut 
Miss Margaret — and that time, sir, he waited ; and she sent 
me with an answer to give him in the same secret way. 
And now here's this second letter; I don't know who it 
comes from — but I haven't taken it to her yet ; I waited to 
show it to you, sir, as you came out, because—" 

" Why, Susan ? — tell me, candidly, why f" 

"I hope you won't take it amiss, sir, if I say that, having 
lived in the family so long as I have, I can't help knowing a 
little about what you and Miss Margaret used to be to each 
other, and that something's happened wrong between you 
lately; and so, sir, it seems to be very bad and dishonest in 
me (after first helping you to come together, as I did) to be 
giving her strange letters unknown to you. They may be 
bad lettei-s. I'm sure I wouldn't wish to say any thing dis- 
respectful, or that didn't become my place ; but—" 

"Go on, Susan — speak as freely and as truly to mo as 

" Well, sir, Miss Margaret's been very much altered ever 
since that night when she came home alone and frightened 
ns so. She shuts herself up in her room, and won't speak to 
any body except my master ; she doesn't seem to care about 
any thing that happens ; and sometimes she looks so at me, 
when I'm waiting on her, that Pm almost afi-aid to he in the 
same room with her. I've never heard her mention your 
jiarae once, sir ; and I'm fearful there's something ■ on her 
mind that there oughtn't to be. He's a very shabby man 
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that leaves the letters — would you please to look at tliis, and 
say whether you thick it's right in me to take it up stairs?" 

She held out a letter. I hesitated before I looked at it. 

" Oh, sir ! please, please do take it !" said the girl earaesl^ 
ly. " I did wrong, I'm afraid, in giving her the firat ; but I 
can't do wrong again, when my poor mistress is dying iii the 
house. I can't keep secrets, sir, that may be bad secrets, at 
Buch a dreadful time as this ; I couldn't have laid down in 
my bed to-night, when there's likely to be death in the house, 
if I hadn't confessed what I've done; and my poor mistress 
has always been so kind and good to us servants — better 
than ever we deserved," 

Weeping bitterly as she said this, the kind-hearted girl 
held out the letter to me once more. This time I took it 
from her and looked at the address. 

Though I did not know the handwriting, still there was 
something in those unsteady characters which seemed famil- 
iar to me. Was it possible that I had ever seen them be- 
fore ? I tried to consider; but my memory was confused, 
my mind wearied out, after all that had happened since the 
morning. The effort was fruitlesB ; I gave back the letter. 

"I know as little about it, Susan, as you do." 

" But ought I to take it up stairs, sir ? only tell me that !" 

" It is not for me to say. All interest or share on my part, 
Susan, in what she — in what your young mistress receives, is 
at an end." 

"I'm very sony to hear you say that, sir; very, very sor- 
ry. But what would you advise me to do ?" 

"Let me look at the letter once more." 

On a second view, the handwriting produced the same ef- 
fect on me as before, ending too with just the same result. 
I returned the letter again, 

"I respect your scruples, Susan, hut I am not the person 
to remove or to justify them. Why should you not apply 
in this difficulty to your master?" 

" I dare not, sir ; I dare not for my life, He's been worse 
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than ever, lately ; if I said as much to Iiim as I've said to 
you, I believe he'd kill me 1" She hesitated, then continued 
more composedly, " Well, at any rate I've told you, sir, and 
that's made my miud easier ; and — ^and Pll give her the let- 
ter this once, and then take in no more — if they come, unless 
I hear a proper account of them." 

She courtesied ; and, bidding me farewell very sadly and 
anxiously, returned to the house with the letter in her hand. 
If I had guessed at that moment who it was written by ! 
If I could only have suspected what were its contents 1 

I left Ilollyoake Square in a direction which led to some 
fields a little distance on. It was very strange, but that un- 
known handwriting still occupied my thoughts ; that wretch- 
ed trifle absolutely took possession of my mind, at such a 
time as this, in such a position as mine was now. 

I stopped wearily in the fields at a lonely spot, away from 
the foot-path. My eyes ached at the sunlight, and I shaded 
them with my hand. Exactly at the same instant the lost 
recollection flashed back on me so vividly that I started al- 
most in terror. The handwriting shown me by the servant 
at North Villa was the same as the handwriting on that un- 
opened and forgotten letter in my pocket, which I had re- 
ceived from the servant at home— received in the morning, 
as I crossed the hall to enter my father's room. 

I took out the letter, opened it with trembling fingers, 
and looked through the cramped, closely written pages ibr 
the signature. 

It was " Robert Mannion." 



Mannion ! I had never suspected that the note shown to 
me at North Villa might have come from him. And yet 
the secrecy with which it had been delivered ; the person to 
whom it was addressed ; the mystery connected with it even 
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in the servant's eyes, all pointed to the discovery which I 
had so incomprehensihly failed to make. I had suffered a 
letter, which might contain written proof of her guilt, to be 
taken, from under my own eyes, to Margaret Sherwin. How 
had my perceptions becomi! thus strangely blinded? The 
confiision of my memory, the listless incapacity of all my fac- 
ulties, answered the question but too readily of themselves. 

" Robert Mannion I" I could not take my eyes from that 
name; I still held before me the crowded, closely written 
lines of his writing, and delayed to read tbem. Something 
of the horror which the presence of the man himself would 
have inspired in me was produced by the mere sight of his 
letter, and that letter addressed to me. The vengeance 
which my own hands had wreaked on hira, he was, of all men, 
the surest to repay. Perhaps in these lines the dark future 
through which bis way and mine might lie, would he already 
shadowed'foith. Margaret, too ! Could he write so much, 
and not write of her? not disclose the mystery in which tho 
motives of her crime were still hidden ? I tm-ned back again 
to the first page, and resolved to read the letter. 

It began abruptly in the following tei-ms : 

" St. Helen's Hospital. 

"You may look at the signature when you receive this, 
and may be tempted to tear up my letter and throw it from 
you unread. I warn you to read what I have written, and 
to estimate, if you can, its importance to yourself. Destroy 
these pages afterward if you like — they will have served 
their purpose. 

" Do you know where I am, and what I suffer ? I am one 
of the patients of this hospital, hideously mutilated for life 
by your hand. If I could have known certainly the day of 
my dismissal, I should have waited to tell you with my own 
lips what I now write — but I am ignorant of this. At the 
very point of I'ecovery I have suffered a relapse. 

"You will silence any uneasy upbraidings of conscience. 
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ahoTild you feel them, by eaying that I have deserved death 
at your handa. I will tell you, in answer, -what you deserve 
and shall receive at mine. 

"But I will first assume that it was IcDowledge of your 
wife's guilt which prompted your attack on me. I am well 
aware that she has declared herself innocent, and that her 
father sitpports her declaration. By the time you receive 
this letter {my Injuries oblige me to allow myself a whole 
fortnight to write it in), I shall have taken measures which 
render further concealment unnecessary. Therefore, if my 
confession a+aii you aught, you have it here— She is guilty; 
loilUnghj guilty, remember, whatever she may say to the 
contrary. You may believe this, and believe all I write 
hereafter. Deception between us two is at an end. 

" I have told you Margaret Sherwin is guilty. Why was 
she guilty ? What was the secret of my influence over her ? 

" To make yoit comprehend what I have now to communi- 
cate, it ie necessary for me to speak of myself and of ray 
early life. To-morrow I will undertake this disclosure — to- 
day I can neither hold the pen nor see the paper any longer. 
If you could look at my face where I am now laid, yon would 
know why !" 

" When we met for the first time at North Villa, I had 
not been five minutes in your presence befoi'e I detected 
your curiosity to know something about me, and perceived 
that you doubted from the first whether I was born and 
bred for such a situation as I held under Mr. Sherwin, Fail- 
ing — as I knew you would fail — to gain any information 
about me from my employer or his family, you tried at va- 
rious times to draw me into familiarity, to get me to talk 
unreservedly to you; and only gave up the attempt to pen- 
etrate my secret, whatever it might be, when wo parted after 
our interview at my house on the night of the storm. On 
that night I determined to balk your curiosity, and yet to 
gain your confidence; and I succeeded. You little thought, 
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when you bade me farewell at my own door, that you bad 
given your hand and your friendship to a man who — long 
before you met with Margaret Sherwin— had inherited the 
light to be the enemy of your father, and of every descend- 
ant of your father's house. 

" Does this declaration surprise you ? Ruad on, and you 
will understand it. 

"I am the son of a gentleman. My father's means were 
miserably limited, and his family was not an old family, like 
yours. Kevertheless he was a gentleman, in any body's 
sense of the word ; he knew it, and that knowledge was his 
ruin, lie was a weak, kind, careless man ; a worshiper of 
conventionalities, and a great respecter of the wide gaps 
which lay between social stations in his time. Thus he de- 
termined to live like a gentleman, by following a gentleman's 
pursuit — a profession, as distinguished from a trade. Failing 
in this, he failed to follow out his principle, and starve like a 
gentleman. He died the death of a felon, leaving me no in- 
heritance but the name of a felon's son. 

"While still a young man, he contrived to be introduced 
to a gentleman of great family, great position, and great 
wealth. He interested, or fancied he interested, this gentle- 
man, and always looked on him as the patron who was to 
make his fortune, by getting him the iirst government sine- 
cure (they were plenty enough in those days !) which might 
fall vacant. In firm and foolish expectation of this, he lived 
far beyond his little professional income — lived among rich 
people without the courage to make use of them as a poor 
man. It was the old story : debts and liabilities of all kinds 
pressed heavy on him — creditors refused to wait — exposure 
and utter rain threatened him — and the prospect of the sine- 
cure was still as far off as ever, 

" Nevertheless he believed in the advent of this office ; 
and all the more resolutely now, because he looked to it as 
his salvation. He was quite confident of the interest of 
his patron, and of its speedy exertion in his behalf. Per- 
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haps that gentleman had overrated bis own political influ- 
ence; perhaps my father had been too sanguine, and had 
misinterpreted polite general promises into special engage- 
ments. However it was, the bailiffs came into bis house one 
morning, while help from a government situation, or any 
situation, was as unattainable as ever — came to take him to 
prison : to seize every thing in execution, even to the very 
bed on which my mother (then seriously ill) was lying. The 
whole fabric of false prosperity which he had been building 
np to make the world respect him wag menaced with instant 
and shameful overthrow. lie had not the courage to let it 
go ; so he took refuge from misfortune in a crime. 

"He forged a bond to prop up his credit for a little time 
longer. The name he made use of was the name of his 
patron. In doing this, he believed — as all men who com- 
mit crime believe — that be had the beet possible chance of 
escaping consequences. In the first place, he might get the 
long-expected situation in time to repay the amount of the 
bond before detection. In the second place, he had almost 
the certainty of a legacy from a rich relative, old and in ill- 
health, whose death might be fairly expected from day to 
day. If both these prospects failed (and they did fail), there 
was still a third chance — the chance that his rich patron 
would, rather pay the money than appear against him. In 
those days they bung for forgery. My father believed it to 
be impossible that a man at whose table be bad sat, whose 
relatives and friends ho had amused and instructed by his 
talents, would be the man to give evidence which should con- 
demn him to be banged on the public scaffold, 

"He was wrong. The wealthy patron held strict prin- 
ciples of honor which made no allowance for temptations and 
weaknesses ; and was, moreover, influenced by high-flown no- 
tions of his responsibilities as a legislator {he was a member 
of Parliament) to the laws of bis country. He appeai-ed ac- 
cordingly, and gave evidence against the prisoner, who was 
found guilty, and left for execution. 
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" Then, when it was too lato, this man of pitiless honor 
thought himself at last justified in leaning to the side of 
mercy, and employed his utmost interest in every direction 
to obtain a mitigation of the sentence to transportation for 
life. The application failed; even a reprieve of a few days 
was denied. At the appointed time my father died on the 
scaffold by the hangman's hand. 

" Have you suspected, while reading this part of my let- 
ter, who the high-born gentleman was whose evidence hnng 
him ? If you have not, I will tell you. That gentleman was 
your father. You will now wonder no longer how I could 
have inherited the right to be his enemy, and the enemy of 
all who are of his blood. 

"The shock of her husband's horrible death deprived my 
mother of reason. She lived a few months after his execu- 
tion ; but never recovered her faculties. I was their only 
child ; and was left penniless to begin life aa the son of a 
father who had been hanged, and of a mother who had died 
in a public mad-hou«e. 

"More of myself to-morrow — my letter will be a long one: 
I must pause often over it as I pause to-day." 



" AVell, I started in life with the hangman's mai'k on 
me — with the paient's shame for the son's reputation. 
Wherever I went, whatever friends I kept, whatever ac- 
quaintances I made— people knew how my father had died ; 
and showed that they knew it. Not so much by shunning 
or staring at me (vile as human nature is, there were not 
many who did that), as by insulting me with over -acted 
sympathy, and elaborate anxiety to sham entire ignorance 
of my father's fate. The gallows' brand was on my fore- 
head; but they were too benevolently blind to see it. The 
gallows' infamy was my inheritance; but they were too 
resolutely generous to discover it I This was hard to 
bear. However, I was strong -hearted even then, when my 
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sensations were quick and my sympathies yonng — so I 
bore it. 

" My only weakness was my father's weakness— the notion 
that I was bom to a station ready made for me, and that 
the great use of my life was to live up to it. My station ! I 
battled for that with the world for yeara and years, before 1 
discovered that the highest of all stations is tho station a 
man makes for himself; and the lowest, the station that is 
made for him by othei-s. 

" At starting in life, your father wrote to make me offers 
of assistance — assistance after ho had ruiued me ! Assist- 
ance to the child from hands which had tied the rope round 
the parent's neck I I sent him back his letter. He knew 
that I was his enemy, his son's enemy, and his son's son's 
enemy as long as I lived. I never heard from him again. 

" Trusting boldly to myself to carve out my own way, 
and to live down my undeserved ignominy; resolving in the 
pride of my integrity to combat openly and fairly with mis- 
fortune, I shrank at first from disowning my parentage and 
abandoning my father's name. Standing on my own charac- 
ter, confiding in my intellect and my perseverance, I tried 
pui'suit after pursuit, and was beaten afresh at every new 
effort. Whichever way I turned, the gallows still rose as 
the same immovable obstacle between me and fortune, be- 
tween me. and station, between me and my fellow-men. I 
was morbidly sensitive on this point. The slightest refei-- 
ences to my father's fate, however remote or accidental, cur- 
dled ray blood, 1 saw open jnsuJt, or humiliating compas- 
sion, or forced forbearance in the look and manner of every 
man about rae. So I broke off with old friends and tried 
new ; and, in seeking fresh pursuits, sought fresh connections 
where my father's Infamy might be unknown. Wherever 1 
went the old stain always broke out afresh, just at the mo- 
ment when I had deceived myself into the belief that it was 
utterly effaced. I had a warm heait then — it was some time 
before it turned to stone, and felt nothing. These were the 
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days when failure and humiliation could still draw tears 
from me : that epoch in my life is marked in my memory as 
the epoch when I could weep. 

" At last I gave way before difficulty, and conceded the 
first stop to the calamity which had stood front to front with 
me so long. I left the neighborhood where I was known, 
and assumed the name of a schooi-fellow who had died. For 
some time this succeeded ; but the curse of my father's death 
followed me, though I saw it not. After vanous employ- 
ments — still, mind, the employments of a gentleman ! — had 
first supported, then failed me, I became an usher at a school. 
It was there that my false name was detected, and my identity 
discovered again — I never knew through whom. The expos- 
ure was effected by some enemy anonymously. For several 
days I thought every body in the school treated me in an al- 
tered way. The cause came out, first in whispers, then in 
reckless jests, while I was taking care of the boys in the play- 
ground. In the fury of the moment I struck one of the most 
insolent, and the eldest of them, and hurt him rather serious- 
ly. The parents heard of it, and threatened rae with prosecu- 
tion; the whole neighborhood was aroused. I had to leave 
my situation secretly by night, or the mob would have pelted 
the felon's son out of the parish. 

" I went back to London, bearing another assumed name ; 
and tried, as a last resource to save me from starvation, the re- 
source of writing; I served my apprenticeship to literature 
aa a hack-author of the lowest degree. Knowing 1 had tal- 
ents which might be turned to account, I tried to vindicate 
them by writing an original work. But my experience of 
the world had made me unfit to dress my thoughts in popu- 
lar costume : I could only tell bitter truths bitterly ; I ex- 
posed licensed hypocrisies too openly ; I saw the vicious side 
of many respectabilities, and said I saw it — in short, I called 
things by their right names; and no publisher would treat 
with me. So I stuck to my low task-wort — my penny-a-lin- 
ing in third-class newspapers; my translating from French- 
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men and Germans, and plagiarizing from dead authors, to 
supply the raw material for book-raongering by more accom- 
plished book-mongera than I. In this life, there was one ad- 
vantage which compensated for much misery and meanness, 
and bitter, biting disappointment: I could keep my identity 
securely concealed. Character was of no consequence to me ; 
nobody cared to know who I was, or to inquire what I had 
been — the gallows' mark was smoothed out at last ! 

"While I was living thus on the offal of literature, I met 
with a woman of good birth and fair fortune, whose sym- 
pathies or whose curiosity I happened to interest. She and 
her father and mother received mo favorably, as a gentle- 
man who had known better days, and an author whom the 
public had undeservedly neglected. How I managed to gain 
their confidence and esteem, without alluding to my parent- 
age, it is not worth while stopping to describe. That I did so 
you will easily imagine, when I tell you that the woman to 
whom I refer consented, with her father's full approval, to 
become my wife. 

" The very day of the marriage was fixed. I believed 1 had 
successfully pamed all perilous inquiries; but I was wrong, 
A relation of the family, whom I had never seen, came to town 
a short time before the wedding. We disliked each other on 
out fii-st introduction. lie was a clever, resolute man of the 
world, and privately inquired about me to much better pur- 
pose in a few days than his family had done in several 
months. Accident favored him strangely; every thing was 
discovered — literally every .thing — and I was eontemptuoosly 
dismissed the house. Could a lady of respectability marry 
a man (no matter how worthy in her eyes) whose father had 
been hanged, whose mother had died in a mad-house, who had 
lived under assumed names, who had teen driven from an ex- 
cellent country neighborhood for cruelty to a harmless 
school-boy ? Impossible ! 

"With this event, my long strife and struggle with tho 
world ended. 

L 
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230 BASIL. 

" My eyes opened to a new view of life, and the purpose 
of life. My first aspirations to live up to my birthright po- 
sition, in spite of advei-sity and dishonor, to make my name 
sweet enough in men's nostrils to cleanse away the infamy 
on my father's, were now no moi^e. The ambition which — 
whether I was a hack-author, a traveling portrait- painter, or 
an usher at a school — had once whispered to me : Low down 
as you are in dark, miry ways, you are on the path which 
leads upward to high places in the sunshine afar off; you are 
not working to scrape together wealth for another man ; yoa 
are independent, self-reliant, laboring in your owtt cause — tbe 
daring ambition which had once counseled thus sank dead 
within nie at last. Tiie strong, stern spirit was beaten by 
spirits stronger and sterner yet — Infamy and Want. 

" I wrote to a man of character and wealth — one of my 
friends of early days, who had ceased to hold communication 
with me, like other friends ; but, unlike them, had given me 
up in genuine sorrow : I wrote, and asked him to meet me 
privately by night, I was too ragged to go to his house, too 
sensitive still (even if I had gone and had been admitted) to 
risk encountering people there who either knew my father or 
knew how he had died. I wished to speak to my former friend 
unseen, and made the appointment accordingly. He kept it. 

" When we met, I said to him : ' I have a last favor to 
ask of you. When we parted yeai-s ago, I had high hopes 
and brave resolutions ; both are worn out. I then believed 
that I could not only rise superior to my misfortune, but 
could make that very misfortune the motive of my rise. You 
told me I was too quick of temper, too morbidly sensitive 
about the slightest reference to my father's death, too fierce 
and changeable under undeserved trial and disappointment. 
This might have been true then; but I am altered now: 
pride and ambition have been persecuted and starved out of 
me. An obscure, monotonous life, in which thought and 
spirit may be laid asleep, never to wake again, is the oniy 
life I care for. Help me to lead it. I ask you, firet, as a beg- 
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BASIL. 231 

gar, to give me from your eupei-fluity apparel decent enough 
to tear the daylight. I ask you nest to help me to some oc- 
cupation which will just give me my hread, my shelter, and' 
my hour or two of solitude in the evening. You have plenty 
of influence to do this, and you know I am honest. You can 
not choose me too humble and obscure an employment ; let 
me descend low enough to be lost to sight beneath the world 
I have lived in ; let me go among people who want to know 
that I work honestly for them, and want to know nothing 
more. Got me a mean hiding-place to conceal myself and my 
history in forever, and then neither attempt to see me nor 
communicate with me again. If former friends ehanoo to ask 
after me, tell them I am dead, or gone into another country. 
The wisest life is the life the animals lead : I want, like them, 
to serve my master for food, shelter, and liberty to lie asleep 
now and then in the sunshine, without being driven away as 
a pest or a trespasser. Do you believe in this resolution f — it 
is my last.' 

" He did believe in it ; and he granted what I asked. 
Through his interference and recommendation, I entered the 
service of Mr. Sherwin. 

" I must stop here for to-day. To-morrow I shall eome to 
disclosures of vital interest to you. Have you been surprised 
that I, your enemy by every cause of enmity that one man 
can have against another, should write to you so fully about 
the secrets of my early life ? I have done so, because I wish 
the strife between us to be an open sti'ife on my side ; be- 
cause I desire that you should know thoroughly what you 
have to expect from my character, after such a life as I have 
led. There was purpose in my deceit, when 1 deceived you 
— there is purpose in my frankness, when I now tell yoa all." 



" I began in Mr. Sherwin's employment as the lowest clerk 
in his office. Both the master and the men looked a little 
suspiciously on me at first. My account of myself was al- 
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ways the same — simple and credible; I had entered the 
counting-house with the best possible recommendation, and 
I acted up to it. These circumstances in my favor, joined 
to a manner that never varied, and to a steadiness at my 
work that never relaxed, soon produced their effect — all curi- 
osity about me gradually died away ; I was left to pursue 
my avocations in peace. The friend who bad got me my sit- 
uation preserved my secret as I had desired him ; of all the 
people whom I had Ibrmerly known, pitiless enemies and 
lukewarm adherents, not one ever suspected that my hiding- 
place was the back office of a linen-draper's shop. For the 
first time in my life, I felt that the secret of my father's mis- 
fortune was mine, and mine only; that my security from ex- 
posure was at length complete, 

"Before long, I rose to the chief place in the counting- 
house. It was no very difficult matter for me to discover 
that my new master's character had other elements besides 
that of the highest respectability. In plain terms, I found 
him to be a pretty equal compound by nature of the fool, the 
tyrant, and the coward. There was only one direction in 
which what grovelmg sympathies he had could be touched 
to some purpose Save him waste or get him profit, and 
be was really grateful. I succeeded in working botli these 
mai'vels. His managing man cheated him ; I found it out ; 
refused to be bribed to colinsion ; and exposed the fraud to 
Mr, Sherwin. This got me his confidence, and the place of 
chief clerk. In tliat position I discovered a means, which 
had never occurred to my employer, of greatly enlarging his 
business and its profits, with the least possible risk. He tried 
my plan, and it succeeded. This gained me his wannest ad- 
miration, an increase of salary, and a firm footing in his fam- 
ily circle. My projects were more than fulfilled : I bad money 
enough, and leisure enough; and spent my ohscure existence 
exactly as I had proposed. 

" But my life was still not destined to be altogether de- 
void of an animating purpose. When I first knew Margaret 
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Sherwin, she was just changing from childhood to girlhood. 
I marked the promise of future beauty in her face and figure; 
and secretly formed the resolution which you afterward came 
forward to thwart, but which I have executed, and will ex- 
ecute, in spite of you. 

"Thethoughtsoutofwhiclithat resolution sprang counseled 
me more calmly than yoa can suppose. I said within myself: 
'The best yeai-a of my life have been irrevocably wasted; 
misery and humiliation and disaster have followed my steps 
from my youth ; of all the pleasant draughts which other 
men drink to sweeten existence, not one has passed my lipa. 
I will know happiness before I die ; and this girl shall confer 
it. She shall grow up to maturity for me; I will impercep- 
tibly gain such a hold on her afiections, while they are yet 
young and impressible, that, when the time comes, and I speak 
the word — though my yeara more than double hers, though 
I am dependent on her father for the bread I eat, though 
parents' voice and lover's voice unite to call her back — she 
shall still come to my side, and of her own free will put her 
hand in mine, and follow me wherever I go : my wife, my 
mistress, my servant, which I choose.' 

"This was my project. To execute it, time and oppor- 
tunity were mine ; and I steadily and warily made use of 
them, hour by hour, day by day, year by year. From first 
to last, the girl's father never suspected me. Besides the 
security which he felt in my age, he had judged me by his 
own small commercial standard, and had found me a model 
of integrity. A man who had saved him from being cheated, 
who had so enlarged and consolidated his business as to 
place him among the top dignitaries of the trade ; who was 
the first to come to the desk in the morning, and the last to 
remain there in the evening; who had not only never de- 
manded, but had absolutely refused to take a single holiday 
— such a man as this waSj morally and inteileotnally, a man 
in ten thousand ; a man to be admired and trusted in every 
relation of life ! 
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" His confidence in me knew no bounds. He was uneasy 
if I was not by to advise him in the simplest matters. My 
ears were the first to which ho confided his insane ambition 
on the subject of his daughter — his anxiety to see her marry 
above her station — his stupid resolution to give her the false, 
flippant, fashionable education which she subsequently re- 
ceived. I thwarted his plans in nothing, openly — counter- 
acted them in every thing, secretly. The more I strengthened 
my sources of influence over Margaret, the more pleased he 
was. Ho was delighted to hear her constaiUtly refei'ring to 
me about her home-lessons ; to see her coming to me, even-- 
ing after evening, to learn new occwpationa and amusements. 
He suspected I had been a gentleman; he had been told I 
spoke pare English ; he felt sure I bad received a first-rate 
education — I was nearly as good for Margaret as good so- 
ciety itself! When she grew older, and went to the fashion- 
able school, as her father had declared she shonld, my offer 
to keep up her lessons in the holidays, and to examine what 
progress she bad made, when she came home regularly every 
foi-tnight for the Sunday, was accepted with greedy readi- 
ness, and acknowledged with servile gratitude. At this time, 
Mr. Sherwin's own estimate of me among his friends was 
that he liad got me for half nothing, and that I was worth 
more to him than a thousand a year. 

"But there was one member of the family who suspected 
my intentions from the first. Mrs. Sherwin — the weak, 
timid, sickly woman, whose opinion nobody regarded, whose 
character nobody understood — Mrs. Sherwin, of all those who 
dwelt in the house or came to the house, was the only one 
whose looks, words, and manner kept me constantly on my 
guard. The very first time we saw each other, that woman 
doubted me, as I doubted her; and forever afterward, when 
we met, she was on the watch. This mutual distrust, this 
antagonism of our two natures, never openly proclaimed it- 
self, and never wore away. My chance of security lay, not 
so much in my own caution, and my pei-fect command of 
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look and action under all emergencies, as in the Belf-diatiiiet 
and timidity of hei' nature; in tlic helpless infenority of 
position to which her husband's want of affection, and her 
daughter's want of respect, condemned her in her own 
house ; and in the infiuenco of repulsion — at times, even of 
absolute terror — which my presence had the power of com- 
municating to her. Suspecting what I am assured she sus- 
pected — incapable as she was of rendering her suspicions 
certainties — knowing beforehand, as she must have known, 
that no words she could speak would gain the smallest re- 
spect or credit from her husband or her child — that woman's 
life, while I was at North Villa, must have been a life of the 
direst mental suffering to which any human being was ever 
condemned. 

"As time passed, and Margaret grew older, her beauty 
both efface and form approached nearer to perfection than I 
had foreseen, closely as I watched her. But neither her mind 
nor her disposition kept pace with her beauty. I studied her 
c]ose!y,with the same patient, penetrating observation which 
my experience of the world has made it a habit with me to 
direct on every one with whom I am brought in contact — 
I studied her, I say, intently ; and found her worthy of 
nothing, not even of the slave-destiny which I had in store 
for her. 

" She had neither heart nor mind, in the higher sense of 
those words. She had simply instincts — most of the bad 
instincts of an animal ; none of the good. The great motive 
power which really directed her was Deceit. I never met 
with any human being so inherently disingenuous, so natur- 
ally incapable of candor even in the most trifling afiairs of 
life, as she was. The best training could never have wholly 
overcome this vice in her : the education she actually got — 
an education under false pretenses — encouraged it. Every 
body has read, some people have known, of young girls who 
have committed the most extraordinary impostures or sus- 
tained the most infamous false accusations; their chief mo- 
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tive being often the sheer enjoyment of practicing deceit. 
Of such characters was the character of Margaret Sherwin. 

" Slie had strong passiona, but not their frequent accom- 
paniment — strong ■will and strong intellect. She had some 
obstinacy, but no firmness. Appeal in the right way to her 
vanity, and you could make her do the thing she had de- 
clared she would not do, the minute after she had made the 
declaration. As for her mind, it was of the lowest school- 
girl average. She had a certain knack at leaniing this thing, 
and remembering that ; but she understood nothing fairly, 
felt nothing deeply. If I had not had my own motive in 
teaching her, I should have shut the books again the first 
time she and I opened them together, and have given her up 
as a fool, 

"A!i, however, that I discovered of bad in her character 
never made me pause in the prosecution of my design ; I 
had can'ied it too far for that, before I thoroughly knew her. 
Besides, what mattered her duplicity to me?— I could see 
through it. Her strong passions? — I could control them. 
Her obstinacy? — I could break it. Her poverty of intellect? 
— I cared nothing about her intellect. What I wanted was 
yoHth and beauty : she was young and beantiful, and I was 
sure of her. 

"Yes; sure. Her showy peraon, showy accomplishments, 
and showy manners dazzled all eyes but mine — of all the 
people aboat her, I alone found out what she really was; 
and in that lay the main secret of my influence over her. I 
dreaded no rivalry. Her father, prompted by his ambitious 
hopes, kept most young men of her class away from the 
house; tiio few who did come were not dangerous; they 
were as incapable of inspiring as she was of feeling real love. 
Her mother still watched me, and still discovered nothing; 
still suspected me behind my back, and still trembled before 
my face. Months passed on monotonously, year succeeded, 
to year; and I bided my time as patiently, and kept my 
secret as cautiously as at the first. No change occuiTed> 
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nothing happened to weaken or alter my influenee at North 
Villa, until the day arrived when Margaret left school and 
came home for good." 

" Exactly at the period to which I have vefei'red, certain 
business trail saetioas of great importance required the pres- 
ence of Mr, Sherwiu, or of some coafidential person to repre- 
sent him, at Lyons. Secretly distmatiag his own capabilities, 
he proposed to me to go ; saying that it would be a pleasant 
trip for me, and a good introduction to his wealthy manu- 
facturing correspondents. After some consideration, I ac- 
cepted his offer. 

" I had never hinted a word of my intentions toward her 
to Margaret ; but she understood them well enough — I was 
certain of that, from many indications which no man could 
mistake. For reasons which will presently appear, I resolved 
not to explain myself until my return from Lyons. My pri- 
vate object in going there was to make interest secretly with 
Mr, Sherwin's correspondents for a situation in their house. 
Lknew that when I made my proposals to Margaret I must 
be prepared to act on them on the instant ; I knew that her 
father's fury, when he discovered that I had been helping to 
educate his daughter only for myself, would lead him to any 
extremities ; 1 knew that we must fly to some foreign coun- 
try ; and, lastly, I knew the importance of securing a pro- 
vision for our maintenance when we got there. I had saved 
money, it is true — nearly two thirds of my salary every year 
— but had not saved enough for two. Accordingly, I left 
England to push my own interests as well as my employer's; 
left it, confident that my short absence would not weaken 
the result of years of steady influence over Margaret. The 
sequel showed that, cautious and calculating as I was, I had 
nevertheless overlooked the chances against me, which my 
own experience of her vanity and duplicity ought to have 
enabled me thoroughly to foresee, 

" Well, I had been some time at Lyons ; had managed 
L2 
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my employer's business (from first to last, I was faithful, as 
I had engaged to be, to bia commercial intei-ests) ; and Iiad 
arranged my own affairs securely and privately. Already I 
was looking forward, with sensations of happiness which were 
now to me, to my return, and to the acliievement of the one 
success, the solitary triumph of my long life of humiliation 
and disaster, when a letter arrived from Mr. Sherwin. It 
contained the news of your private man-iage, and of the ex- 
traordinary conditions that had been attached to it with 
your consent. 

" Other people were in the room with me when I read that 
letter ; but my manner betrayed nothing to them. My hand 
never trembled when I folded the sheet of paper again ; I 
was not a minute late in attending a business engagement 
which I had accepted ; the slightest duties of other kinds 
which I had to do, I rigidly fulfilled. Never did I more 
thoroughly and fairly cam the evening's leisure by tho 
moimng's work than I earned it that day. 

" Leaving the town at the close of afternoon, I walked on 
till I came to a solitary place on the bank of the great river 
which runs near Lyons. There I opened the letter for the 
second time, and read it through again slowly, with no neces- 
sity now for self-control, because no human being was near 
to look at me. There I read your name, constantly repeated 
in every line of writing ; and knew that the man who, in my 
absence, had stepped between me and my prize — the man 
who, in his insolenco of youth and birth and fortune, had 
snatched from me the one long-delayed reward for twenty 
years of misery, just as my hands were, stretched forth to 
grasp it — was the son of that honorable and high-born gentle- 
man who had given my father to the gallows, and had made 
me the outcast of my social privileges for life. 

" The sun was setting when I looked up from the letter ; 
flashes of rose-light leaped on the leaping river; the birds were 
winging nestward to tho distant trees, and the ghostly still- 
ness of night was sailing solemnly over earth and sky, as the 
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first thought of the vengeance I ■would have on father and 
son began to bum fiercely at my heart, to move like a new 
life within me, to whisper to my spirit — Wait; be patient; 
they are both in your power ; you can now foul the father's 
name as the father fouled yours; you can yet thwart the 
son, as the son has thwarted you. 

" In the few minutes that passed, while I lingered in that 
lonely place after reading the letter, I imagined the whole 
scheme which it afterward took a year to execute. I laid 
the whole plan against you and your father, the first half of 
which, through the accident that led you to your discovery, 
has alone been carried out. I believed then, as I believe 
now, that I stood toward you both in the place of an injured 
man, whose right it was, in self-defense and self-assertion, to 
injure you. Judged by your ideas, this may read wickedly ; 
but to me, after having lived and suffered as I have, the 
modern commonplaces current in the world are so many 
brazc|i images which society impudently worships — like the 
Jews of old — in the face of liviug Truth." 



" Let us get back to England. 

"That evening, when we met for the first time, did you 
observe that Margaret was unusaally agitated before I came 
in ? I detected some change the moment I saw her. Did 
you notice that I avoided speaking to her, or looking at 
her ? It was because I was afraid to do so. I saw that, with 
my return, my old influence over her was coming back ; and 
I still believe that, hypocritical and heartless though she 
was, and blinded though you were by your passion for her, 
she wonld unconsciously have betrayed every thing to you 
on that evening if I had not acted as I did. Her mother, 
too I how her mother watched me from the moment when I 
came in ! 

"Afterward, while you were trying hard to open, unde- 
tected, the sealed histoiy of my early life, I was warily dis- 
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coveriog from Margaret all that I desired to know. I say 
' warily,' but the word poorly expresses my consummate 
caution and patience at that time. I never put myself in 
her power, never risted offending or frightening or I■evol^ 
ing her ; never lost an opportunity of bringing her back to 
her old habits of familiarity ; and, more than all, never gave 
her mother a single opportunity of detecting me. This was 
the Bum of what I gathered up, bit by bit, from secret and 
scattered investigations, persevered in through many weeks : 

" Her vanity had been hurt, her expectations disappointed, 
at my having lell her for Lyons, with no other parting 
words than such as I might have spoken to any other woman 
whom I looked on merely as a friend. That she felt any 
genuine love for me I never have believed, and never shall ; 
but I bad that practical ability, that firmness of will, that 
obvious personal ascendency over most of those with whom 
I came in contact which extorts the respect and admiration 
of women of all characters, and even of women of no charac- 
ter at all. As far as her senses, her instincts, and her pride 
cowld take her, I had won her over to me ; but no farther — 
because uo farther could she go. I mention pride among 
her motives, advisedly. She was proud of being the object 
of Bueh attentions as I had now paid to her for years, be- 
cause she fancied that, through those attentions, I, who more 
or less ruled every one else in her sphere, had yielded to her 
the power of ruling me. The manner of my departure from 
England showed her too plainly that she had miscalculated 
her influence, and that the power, in her case, as in the ease 
of others, was all on my side. Hence the wound to her 
vanity to which I liave alluded. 

"It was while this wound was stil! fresh that you met 
her, and appealed to her self-esteem in a new direction. You 
must have seen clearly enough that such proposals as yours 
far exceeded the most ambitious expectations formed by her 
father. Ko man's alliance could have lifted her much higher 
out of her own class ; she knew this, and from that knowl- 
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edge man-ied you — married you for your station, for your 
name, for your great friends and connections, for your fa- 
ther's money and carriages and iine houses ; for every 
thing, in short, but yourself. 

" Still, in spite of the temptations of youth, wealth, and 
birth which your proposals held out to her, she accepted 
them at fii'st (I made her confess it hereelf) with a secret 
terror and misgiving, produced by the remembrance of me. 
These sensations, however, she soon quelled, or fancied she 
quelled; and these it was now my last, best chance to re- 
vive. I had a whole year for the work before me, and I felt 
certain of success. 

"On your side you had immense advantages. You had 
social superioi-ity ; you had her father's full approbation ; and 
you were married to her. If she bad loved you for yourself, 
loved yon for any thing besides her own sensual interests, 
her vulgar ambition, her reckless vanity, every effort I could 
have made against you would have been defeated from the 
first. But, setting this out of the question, in spite of the 
utter heartlessness of her attachment to you, if you had not 
consented to that condition of waiting a year for her after 
marriage; or, consenting to it, if you had broken it long be- 
fore the year was out — knowing, as you should have known, 
that in most women's eyes a man is not dishonored by break- 
ing his promise, so long as he bi'eaks it for a woman's sake — ■ 
if, I say, you had taken either of these courses, I should still 
have been powerless against you. But you remained faithful 
to your promise, faithful to the condition, faithful to the ill- 
directed modesty of your love ; and that very fidelity put 
you in my power. A pure-minded girl would have loved 
you a thousand times better for acting as you did — but 
Margaret Sherwin was not a pure-minded girl, not a maiden- 
ly girl : I have looked into her thoughts, and I know it. 

" Such were your chances against me ; and such was the 
manner in which you misused them. On my side, I had in- 
defatigable patience ; personal advantages equal, with the 
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exception of bii'tli and age, to yours; long-eBtablished in- 
flaeoce ; fi'eedom to be familiar ; and, more than all, that 
stealthy, unflagging strength of purpose which only springs 
fi-om the desire of revenga I first thoroughly tested your 
character, and discovered on what points it was necessary 
for me to be on my guard against yon, when you took shel- 
ter under my roof from the storm. If your father had been 
with you on that night, there were moments, while the tem- 
pest was wrought to its full fury, when, if my voice could 
have called the thunder down on the house to crush it and 
every one in it to atoms, I would have spoken the word, and 
ended the strife for all of us. The wind, the hail, and the 
lightning maddened my thoughts of your father and you — 
I was nearly letting you see it when that flash came between 
us as we paited at my door, 

"How I gained your confidence, you know; and you 
know also how I contrived to make you use me, afterward, 
as the secret friend who procured you privileges with Mar- 
garet which her father would not grant at your own request. 
This, at the outset, secured me from suspicion on your part; 
and I had only to leave it to your infatuation to do the rest. 
With you my course was easy — with her it was beset by 
dilSculties ; but I overcame them. Your fatal consent to 
wait through a year of probation furnished me with weap- 
ons against you, which I employed to the most unscrupulous 
purpose. I can picture to myself what would be your in- 
dignation and your hoiTor if I fully described the use which 
I made of the position in which your cotnplianco with her 
father's conditions placed you toward Margaret. I spare 
you this avowal — it would be nseless now. Consider me 
what you please; denounce my conduct in any terms you 
like: my justification will always be the same. I was the 
injured man, you were the aggressor; I was righting my- 
self by getting back a possession of which you had robbed 
me, and any means were sanctified by such an end as that 

" But my success, so far, was of little avail, in itself. 
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against the all-powerful counter-attraction which yoii pos- 
sessed. Contemptible or not, you still had this superioiity 
ovei' me — you could make a tine lady of her. From that 
fact sprang the ambition which all ray influence, dating as 
it did from, her childhood, could not destroy. There was 
fastened the mainspring which regulated her selfish devo- 
tion to you, and which it was next to impossible to snap 
asunder. I never made the attempt. 

" The scheme which I proposed to her, when she was fully 
prepared to hear it, and to conceal that she had beard it, 
left her free to enjoy all the social advantages which your 
alliance could bestow — free to ride in her carriage, and go 
into her father's shop (that was one of her ambitions !) as 
a new customer added to his aristocratic connection — free 
even to become one of your family, unsuspected, in case your 
I'ash marriage was forgiven. Your credulity rendered the 
execution of this scheme easy. In what manner it was to 
be carried out, and what object I proposed to myself in 
framing it, I abstain from avowing, for the simple reason 
that the discovery at which you arrived by following us on 
the night of the party made my plan abortive, and has 
obliged me since to renounce it. I need only say, in this 
place, that it threatened your father as well as you, and that 
Margaret recoiled from it at first— not from any horror of 
the proposal, but through fear of discovery. Gi-adnally I 
overcame her apprehensions — very gradually, for I was not 
thoroughly secare of her devotion to my purpose until your 
year of probation was nearly out. 

" Through all that year, daily visitor as you were at North 
Villa, you never susjiected either of us ! And yet, had 'you 
been one whit less infatuated, bow many warnings you might 
have discovered, which, in spite of her duplicity and my cau- 
tion, would then have shown themselves plainly enough to 
put you on your guard I Those abrupt changes in her man- 
ner, those alternate fits of peevish silence and capricious 
gayety, which sometimes displayed themselves even in your 
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presence, had every one of them their meaning — though you 
could not discern it. Sometimes tliey meant fear of dis- 
covery, sometimes fear of me ; now they miglit lie traced 
back to hiddeu contempt; now to passions swelling under 
fancied outrage ; now to seoi-et remembrance of disclosures 
I had just made, or eager anticipation of disclosures I had 
yet to reyeaL There wore times at whicli every step of 
the way along which I was advancing was marked, faintly 
yet significantly, in her manner and her speech, could you 
only have interpreted them aright. My first renewal of my 
old influence over her, my first words that degraded you 
in her eyes, loy first successful pleading of my own cause 
against yours, my first appeal to those passions in her which 
I knew how to move, my first proposal to her of the whole 
scheme which I had matured in solitude, in the foreign coun- 
try, by the banks of the great river — all these separate and 
gradual advances on my part toward the end which I was 
vowed to achieve were outwardly shadowed forth in her, 
consummate as were her capacities for deceit, and consum- 
mately as she learned to use them against you. 

"Do you remember noticing, on your return from the 
country, how ill Margaret looked, and how ill I looked ? 
We had some interviews during your absence, at whieh I 
spoke such words to her as would have left their mark on 
the face of a Jezebel or a Messalina. Have you forgotten 
how often, during the latter days of your year of expecta- 
tion, I abruptly left the room after you had called me in to 
bear you company in your evening readings ? My pretext 
was sudden illness ; and illness it was, bat not of the body. 
As the time approached, I felt less and less secure of my 
own caution and patience. With you, indeed, I might still 
have considered myself safe ; it was the presence of Mrs. 
Sherwin that drove mo from the room. Under that woman's 
fatal eye I shrank, when the last days drew near — I, who had 
defied her detection, and stood firmly on my guard against 
her sleepless, silent, deadly vigilance, for months and months, 
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gave way as the end approached ! knew that she had 
onco or twice spokeu strangely to you, and I dreaded lest 
her wandering, incoherent words might yet take in time a 
recognizable direction, a palpable shape. They did not ; 
the instinct of terror bound her tongue to the last. Per- 
haps, even if she had spoken plainly, you would not have 
believed her; yon wonld have been still true to yourself and 
to your confidence in Margaret. Enemy as I am to you, 
enemy as I will be to the day of your death, I will do you 
justice for the past: Tour love for that girl was a love 
which even the purest and best of women could never have 
thoroughly deserved." 

"My letter is nearly done; ray retrospect ia finished. I 
have brought it down to the date of events about which 
you know as much as I do. Accident conducted you to a 
discovery which otherwise you might not have made per- 
haps for months, perhaps not at all, until I had led you to 
it of my own accord. I say accident, positively; knowing 
that from first to last I trusted no third person. What you 
know, you know by accident alone. 

" But for that chance discovery, you would have seen me 
bring her back to Noith Villa at the appointed time, in my 
care, just as she went out. I had no dread of her meeting 
you. But enough of her! I shall dispose of her future, 
as I had resolved to dispose of it yeai-a ago ; careless how 
she may be afiected when she first sees the hideous altera- 
tion which your attack has wrought in me. Enough, I say, 
of the Sherwins — father, mother, and daughter; your des- 
tiny lies not with them, but with me. 

" Do yon still exult in having deformed me in every feat- 
ure, in having given me a face to revolt every human being 
who looks at me? Do you triumph in the remembrance of 
this atrocity, as you triumphed in the acting of it — believing 
that you had destroyed my future with Margaret in d&- 
stroying my very identity as a man ? I tell you that with 
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the hour when I leave this hospital your day of triumph will 
be over, anil your day of expiation will begin — nevev to end 
till the death of one of us. You shall live — refined, educated 
gentleman as yoa are — to wish, like a rufhan, that you had 
killed me ; and your father shall live to wish it too. 

" Am I trying to awe you with the fierce words of a boaster 
and a bully ? Test me by looking back a little, and discover- 
ing what I have abstained from for the sake of my purpose, 
since I have been here. A word or two from my lips, in 
answer to the questions with which I have been baited, day 
after day, by those about me, would have called you before a 
magistrate to answer for an assanlt — a shocking and a savage 
assault, even in this country, where hand-to-hand brutality 
is a marketable commodity between the Prisoner and the 
Law. Your father's name might have been publicly coupled 
with your dishonor, if I had but spoken ; and I was silent. 
I kept the secret — kept it, because to avenge myself on you 
by a paltry scandal, which you and your family (opposing to 
it wealth, position, previous character, and general Kynipathy) 
would live down in a few days, was not my revenge ; be- 
cause to be righted before magistrates and judges by a 
beggar-man's exhibition of physical injury, and a coward's 
confession of physical defeat, was not my way of righting 
myself, I have a life-long retaliation in view, which laws 
and lawgivers are powerless either to aid or to oppose — the 
retaliation which set a mark upon Cain (as I will set a mark 
on you), and then made his life his punishment (as I will 
make your life youi-s). 

" How ? Remember what my career has been, and know 
that I will make your career like it. As my father's death 
by the hangman afiected my existence, so the events of that 
night when you followed me shall affect yours. Your father 
shall see you living the life to which his evidence against 
my father condemned me — shall see the foul stain of yonr 
disaster clinging to you wherever you go. The infamy with 
which I am determined to pui-sue yon shall be your own in- 
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famy that you can not get quit of— for you shall never get 
quit of me, never get quit of the wife who has dishonored 
yon. Tou may leave yonr home, and leave England; you may 
make new friends, and seek new employments; yeara and 
years may pass away — and still you shall not escape us; 
still you shall never know when we arc near, or when we 
are distant ; when we are ready to appear before you, or 
when wo are sure to keep out of your sight. My deformed 
face and her fatal beauty shall hunt you through the world. 
The terrible secret of your dishonor, and of the atrocity by 
which yoo avenged it, shall ooze out through strange chan- 
nels, in vague shapes, by tortuous intangible processes ; ever 
changing in the manner of its exposure, never remediable by 
your own resistance, and always directed to the same end — 
your isolation as a marked man, in every fresh sphere, among 
every new community to which you retreat. 

" Do you call this a very madness of malignity and re- 
venge? It is the only occupation in life for which your 
mutilation of me has left me fit; and 1 accept it, as work 
worthy of my deformity. In the prospect of watching how 
yoa bear this hunting through life, that never quite hunts 
you down ; how long you resist the poison-influence, as alow 
as it is sure, of a crafty tongue that can not be silenced, of a 
denouncing presence that can not be fled, of a damning se- 
cret tora from you and exposed afresh each time you have 
hidden it — there is the promise of a nameless delight which 
it sometimes fevers, sometimes chills my blood to think of 
Lying in this place at night, in those hours of darkness and 
Stillness when the surrounding atmosphere of human misery 
presses heavy on me in my heavy sleep, prophecies of dread 
things to come between us trouble my spirit in dreams. At 
those times I know, and shudder in knowing, that there is 
something besides the motive of retaliation, sometiiing less 
earthly and apparent than that, which urges me horribly and 
supem at u rally to link myself to you for life ; which makes 
me fee! as the bearer of a curse that shall follow you ; as the 
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instrument of a fatality pvonounceii against you long ere we 
met — a fatality beginning before oar fathers were parted by 
the hangman ; perpetuating itself in yoa and me; ending — 
who shall aay how or when ? 

" Beware of comforting youraelf with a false security, hy 
despising my words as the wild words of a madman, dream- 
ing of the perpetration of impossible ci'imes. Throughout 
this letter I have warned you of what you may expect; be- 
cause I will not assail yon at disadvantage, as you assailed 
me ; because it is my pleasure to ruin you, openly resisting 
me at every step. I have given you fair play, as the hunts- 
men give fair play at starting to the animal they aro about 
to run down. Be wai'ned against seeking a false hope in the 
belief that my faculties are shaken, and that my resolves 
are visionary — false, because such a hope is only despair in 



"I have done. Tiie time is not far distant when my 
words will become deeds. They cui-e fast in a public hos- 
pital; wc shall meet soon ! Robert Mannios." 

"We shall meet soon !" 

How ? Where ? I looked back at the last page of writing. 
But my attention wandered strangely ; I confused one para- 
graph with another; the longer I read, the less I was able to 
grasp the meaning, not of sentences merely, hut even of the 
simplest words. 

From the first lines to the last, the letter had produced no 
distinct impressions on my mind. So utterly was I worn 
out by the previous events of the day, that even those earlier 
portions of Mannion's confession, which revealed the connec- 
tion between my father and his, and the terrible manner of 
their separation, hardly roused me to more than a momentary 
astonishment. I just called to remembrance that I had never 
heard the subject mentioned at home, except once or twice 
in vague hints dropped mysteriously by an old servant, and 
little regarded by me at the time, as referring to mattei-s 
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which had. happened before I was born, I just reflected thus 
bviefly and languidly on the narrative at the commencement 
of the Icttov, and then mechanically I'cad on. Except the 
passages which contained the exposure of Margaret's real 
character, and those which described the origin iind progress 
of Mannion's infam.ona plot, nothing in the letter impressed 
me as I was afterward destined to be impressed by it on a 
second reading. The lethargy of all feeling into which I had 
now sunk seemed a very lethargy of death. 

I tried to clear and concentrate my faculties by thinking 
ofothei' subjects; but without success. All that I had heard 
and seen since the morning now recun-ed to me more and 
more vaguely and confusedly. I could form no plan either 
for the present or the future. I knew aa little how to meet 
Mr. Sherwin's last threat of forcing me to acknowledge his 
guilty daughter, as how to defend myself against the life- 
long hostility with which I was menaced by Mannion. A 
feeling of awe and apprehension, which I could trace to no 
distinct cause, stole irj-esistibly and mysteriously over me. 
A horror of the searching brightness of daylight, a suspicion 
of the loneliness of the place to which I had retreated, a 
yearning to be among my fellow-ereatnres again, to live 
where there was life — the busy life of London — overcame me. 
I turned hastily, and walked back from the suburbs to the 
city. 

It was growing toward evening as I gained one of the 
great thoroughfares. Seeing some of the inhabitants of the 
houses^ as I walked along, sitting at their open windows to 
enjoy the evening air, the thought came to me for the first 
time that day — Where shall I lay my head to-night ? Home 
I had none. Friends who would have gladly i-eceived me 
were not wanting; but to go to them would oblige me to 
explain myself, to disclose something of the secret of my ca- 
lamity; and this I was determined to keep concealed, as I 
had told my father I would keep it. My last-left consola- 
tion was my knowledge of still preserving that resolution. 
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of still honorably holding by it at all hazards, cost what it 
might. 

So I thought no more of succor or sympathy ffom any one 
of my friends. As a stranger I had been driven from my 
home, and as a stranger I was resigned to live, until I had 
learned how to conquer my misfortune by my own vigor 
and endurance. Firm in this determination, though firm in 
nothing else, I now looked around me for the first shelter I 
could purchase from strangera — the humbler the better. 

I happened to be in the poorest part, and on the poorest 
side of the great street along which I was walking — among 
the inferior shops, and the houses of few stories. A room 
to let was not hard to find here. I took the first I saw ; es- 
caped questions about names and references by paying my 
weeit's rent in advance; and then found myself left in pos- 
session of the one little room which I must be resigned to 
look on for the future — perhaps for a long futxu-e ! — as my 

Home ! A dear and a mournful remembrance was revived 
in the reflections suggested by that simple word. Through 
the darkness that thickened over my mind, there now passed 
one faint ray of light which gave promise of the morning — 
the light of the calm face that I had last looked on when it 
was resting on my father's breast. 

Olara ! My parting words to her, when I had unclasped 
from my neck those kind arms which would fain have held 
me to home forever, had expressed a promise that was yet 
unfulfilled. I trembled as I now thought on my sister's sit- 
uation. Not knowing whither I had turned my steps on 
leaving home ; uncertain to what extremities my despair 
might hurry me; absolutely ignorant even whether she 
might ever see me again — it was terrible to reflect on the 
suspense under which she might be suffering at this very 
moment on my account. My promise to write to her was 
of all promises the most vitally impoi-tant, and the first that 
should be fulfilled, 
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My letter was very short. I comnmnicated to her the acl- 
dress of the house in which I was living (well knowing that 
nothing but positive information on this point would effect- 
ually relieve her anxiety) — I asked her to write in reply, 
and let me hear some news of her, the test that she could 
give — and I entreated her to believe implicitly in my patience 
and courage under every disaster; and to feel assured that, 
whatever happened, I should never lose the hope of soon 
meeting her again. Of the perils that heset me, of the wrong 
and injury I might yet be condemned to endure, I said noth- 
ing. Those were truths which I was determined to conceal 
from her to the last. She had suffered for me more than I 
dared think of already ! 

I sent my letter by hand, so as to insure its immediate de- 
livery. In writing those few simple lines, I had no suspicion 
of the important results which they were destined to pro- 
duce. In thinking of to-morrow, and of all the events which 
to-morrow might bring with it, I little thought whose voice 
would be the fii'st to greet me the next day, whose hand 
■would be held out to me as the helping band of a friend. 



VI. 

It was still early in the morning when a loud knock 
sounded at the house door, and I heard the landlady calling 
to the servant: "A gentleman to see the gentleman who 
came in last night." The moment the words reached me, 
my thoughts recurred to the letter of yesterday — Had Man- 
nion found me out in my reti-eat ? As the suspicion crossed 
my mind, the door opened and the visitor entered. 

I looked at him in speechless astonishment. It was my 
elder brother ! It was Ralph himself who now walked into 
the room ! 

"Well, Basil! how are you?" he said, with his old off- 
hand manner and hearty voice. 
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" Ralph ! You in England !-— you here !" 

"I came back from Italy last niglit. Basil, liow awfully 
yoii'ro changed. I hardly know you again," 

His manner altered as he spoke the last words. The look 
of son-ow and alarm which he fixed on me went to my heart. 
I thought of holiday-time,, when we were boys; of Ralph's 
boisterous ways with me; of his good-humored school-frolica 
at my expense ; of the strong bond of union between us, so 
strangely compounded of my weakness and his strength ; of 
my passive and of hiaaetive natui-e; I saw how little Ae had 
changed since that time, and knew, as I never knew before, 
how miserably I was altered. All the shame and grief of 
my banishment from home came back on rae at sight of his 
friendly, familiar face. I struggled hard to keep my self- 
possession, and tried to bid him welcome cheerfully; but the 
effort was too much for me. I turned away my head as I 
took his hand, for the old school-boy feeling of not letting 
Ralph see that I was in tears influenced me still. 

" Basil ! Basil ! what are you about ? This won't do. 
Look up and listen to me. I have promised Clara to pull 
you through this wi'etched mess; and I'll do it. Get a 
chair, and give me a light. I'm going to sit on your bed, 
smoke a cigar, and have a long talk with you." 

While he was lighting his cigar, I looked more closely at 
him than before. Though he was the same as ever in man- 
ner ; though his expression still preserved its reckless levity 
of former days, I now detected that he had changed a little 
in some other respects. His features had become coarsei- — 
dissipation had begun to mark them. His spare, active, 
muscular figure had filled out ; he was dressed rather care- 
lessly ; and of all his trinkets and chains of early times, not 
one appeared about him now. Ralph looked prematurely 
middle-aged since I had seen him last. 

" Well," he began, " first of all about my coming back. 
The fact is, the morganatic Mrs, Ralph" (he referred to his 
last mistress) " wanted to see England, and I was tired of 
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being abi-oail. So I brouglit her Ijack with mo ; and we're 
going to live quietly BOmewhero in the Brompton neighboi'- 
hood. That woman has been my salvation — you must come 
and SCO her. She has brobo me of gaming altogether ; I was 
going to the devil as fast as I could, when she stopped me — 
but you know all about it, of course. Well, we got to Lon- 
don yesterday afternoon ; and in the evening I left her at 
the hotel, and went to report myself at home. There the 
first thing I heard was that you had cut me out of my old 
original distinction of being the family scamp. Don't look 
distressed, Basil ; I'm not laughing at you ; I've come to do 
something tetter than that. Never mind my talk ; nothing 
in the world ever was serious to me, and nothing ever -will 
be." 

He stopped to knock the ash off his cigar, and settle him- 
self move comfortably on my bed; then proceeded: 

" It has been my ill-hick to see my father pretty seriously 
offended on more than one occasion ; btit I never saw him so 
very quiet and so very dangerous as last night when he was 
telling me about you. I remember well enough how ho 
spoke and looked when he caught me putting away my 
trout-flies in the pages of that family history of his ; but it 
was nothing to see him or hear him then to what it is now. 
I can tell you this, Basil — if I believed in what the poetical 
people call a broken heart (which I don't), I should be al- 
most afraid that he was broken-hearted. I saw it was no 
ase to say a word for you just yet, so I sat quiet and listened 
to him till I got my dismissal for the evening. My next 
proceeding was to go up stairs and see Clara. Tip stairs, I 
give you my word of honor, it was worse still, Clara was 
walking about the room with your letter in her hand — -just 
reach me the matches : my cigar's out. Some men can talk 
and smoke in equal proportions — I never could. 

" You know as well as I do," ho continued, when he had 
relighted his cigar, "that Ciai-a is not usually demonstrative. 
I always thought her rather a cold temperament; but the 
M 
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moment I put my head in. at the door, I found I'd been just 
aa great a fool on that point as on most others. Basil, the 
scream Clara gave when she first saw me, and the look in 
her eyes when she talked about you, positively frightened 
me. I can't describe any thing ; and I hate descriptions by 
other men (most likely on that very accoant) ; so I won't de- 
scribe what she said and did. I'll only tell yon that it end- 
ed in ray promising to come here the first thing this morn- 
ing ; promising to get you out of the scrape ; promising, in 
short, every thing she asked me. So here I am, ready for 
your business before my own. The fair partner of my exist- 
ence is at the hotel, half frantio because I won't go lodging- 
hunting with her ; but Clara is paramount — Clara is the first 
thought. Somebody must be a good boy at home ; and now 
you have resigned, I'm going to try and succeed you, by way 
of a change I" 

" Ralph ! Ralph 1 can you mention Clara's name and that 
woman's name in the same breath ? Did you leave Clara 
quieter and better 1 For God's sake be serious about that, 
though serious about nothing else !" 

" Gently, Basil ! Doucement, mon ami ! I did leave her 
quieter; my promise made her look almost like hereelf 
again. As for what you say about mentioning Clara and 
Mrs. Ralph in the same breath, I've been talking and smok- 
ing till I have no second breaths left to devote to second-rate 
virtue. There is an unanswerable reason for yon, if you want 
one t And now let us get to the business that brings me 
here. I don't want to worry you by raking up this miserable 
mess again, from beginning to end, inyour presence ; but I 
must make sure at the same time that I have got hold of 
the right story, or I can't be of any nse to you. My father 
was a little obscure on certain points. Ho talked enough, 
and more than enough, about consequences to the family, 
about his own affliction, about his giving you up forever;, and, 
in short, about every thing but the case itself, as it really 
stands against us. Now that is just what I ought to be put 
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Kp to, and miist be put up to, Ltt me tell you in tliree words 
■what I was told last night." 

" Go on, Ralph : speak as you please." 

" Very good. First of all, I understand that you took a 
fancy to some shop-keeper's daughter — so far, mind, I don't 
blame you : I've spent time very pleasantly among the ladies 
of the counter myself. But, in the second place, I'm told that 
you actually married the girl ! I don't ■wish to be hard upon 
you, my good fellow, but there ■was an unparalleled insanity 
about that act, woilhier of a patient in Bedlam than of my 
brother. I am not quite sure ■whether I understand exactly 
what virtuous behavior is ; but if that was virtuous behavior 
— there I there ! don't look shocked. Let's have done with 
the marriage, and get on. Well, you made the girl your wife ; 
and then innocently consented to a very queer condition of 
waiting a year for her (virtuous behavior again, I suppose !). 
At the end of that time — don't turn away your head, Basil ! 
I viay be a scamp ; but I am not blackguard enough to make 
a joke — either in your presence or out of it— of this part of 
the story. I will pass it over altogether, if you like ; and 
only ask you a question or two. You see, my father either 
could not or would not speak plainly of the worst part of the 
business ; and you know him well enough to know why. But 
somebody must be a little explicit, or I can do nothing. 
About that man ? You found the scoundrel out ? Did you 
get within ann's-length of him ?" 

I told my brother of the struggle with Mannion in the 
square. 

He heard me almost with his former school-boy delight, 
when I had succeeded to his satisfaction in a feat of strength 
or activity. He jumped off the bed, and seized both my 
hands in his strong grasp — his face radiant, his eyes spark- 
ling. "Shake hands, Basil I Shako hands, as wo haven't 
shaken hands yet! This makes amends for every thing ! One 
word more, though, about that fellow ; where is he now ?" 

" In the h 
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Ualpb laughed heartily, and jumped back on tlie hod. I 
rememhered Mannion'a lettei-, and ehuddeved as I thought 
of it. 

" The next question is about the girl," said my brother. 
" What has become of her ? Where was she all the time «f 
your illness ?" 

" At her father's house ; she is there still." 

"Ah, yes I I see; the old story; innocent, of course. 
And her father backs her, doesn't he ? To be sure — that's 
the old story, too. I have got at our difficalty now ; we are 
threatened with an exposure, if you don't acknowledge her. 
Wait a minute 1 Have you any evidence against her, besidea 

" I have a letter, a long letter from her accomplice, contain- 
ing a confession of his guilt and hers." 

" She is sure to call that confession a conspiracy. It's of 
"no use to us, unless we dared to go to law — and we daren't. 
We must hush the thing up at any price ; or it will be the 
death of my father. This is a case for money, just as I 
thought it would be. Mr. and Miss Shop-keeper have got a 
large assortment of silence to sell ; and we must buy it of 
them, over the domestic counter, at so much a yard. Have 
you been there yet, Basil, to ask the price and strike the bar- 
gain ?" 

" I was at the house yesterday." 

"The deuce you were! And who did you see? — the fa- 
ther? Did you bring him to terras? did you do business 
with Mr. Shop-keeper ?" 

" His manner was brutal ; his language, the language of a 
bully—" 

" So much the better. Those men are easiest dealt with ; 
if he will only fly into a passion with me, I engage for success 
beforehand. But the end— how did it end ?" 

"As it began — in threats on his part, in cndarancc on 
mine." 

" Ah ! we'll see how he likes my endurance next ; he'll find 
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it rather a different sort of endurance from yours. By the 
bye, Basil, what money had you to offer him ?" 

"I made do offer to him then. Circumstances liappeiied 
■which rendered me incapable of thinking of it. I intended 
to go there again to-day ; and if money would bribe him to 
silence, and save my family from sharing the dishonor which 
has fallen on me, to abandon to him the only money I have 
of my own — the little income left me by our mother," 

"Do you mean to say that your only resource is in that 
wretched trifle, and that you ever really intend to let it go, 
and start in the world without a rap ? Do you mean to say 
that my father gave yon up without making the smallest pro- 
vision for you, in such a mess as your's ? Hang it ! do him 
justice. He has been hard enough on you, I know ; but he 
can't have coolly turned you over to ruin in that way," 

"He offered me money at parting, but with such. words 
of contempt and insult that I would have died rather than 
take it. I told him that, unaided by his purse, I would pre- 
serve him, and preserve liis family, from the infamous conse- 
quences of mj calamity — though I sacrificed my own happi- 
nesa and my own honor forever in doing it. And I go to-day 
to make that sacrifice. The loss of the little I have to depend 
on is the least part of it. He may not see his injustice in 
doubting me till too late ; but he shall see it." 

" I beg your pardon, Basil ; but this is almost as great an 
insanity as the insanity of your marriage. I honor the inde- 
pendence of your principle, my dear fellow; but, while I am 
to the fore, I'll take good care that you don't ruin yourself 
gratuitously for the sake of any principles whatever I Just 
listen to me, now. In the first place, remember that what my 
father said to you he said in a moment of violent exaspera- 
tion. You had been trampling the pride of hia life in the 
mud ; no man likes that — my father least of any. And as 
for the offer of your poor little morsel of an income to stop 
these greedy people's greedy mouths, it isn't a quarter enough 
for them. They know our family is a wealthy family ; and 
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ttiey will mate their demand accordingly. Any other sacrifice, 
even to taking the girl back {though you never could bring 
yourself to do that !), would be of no earthly ose. Nothing 
but money will do ; money cuiiningly doled out, under the 
strongest possible stipulations. Now I'm just the man to 
do that, and I have got the money — or, rather, my father has, 
which comes to the same thing. Write me the fellow's 
name and address ; there's no time to be lost — I'm off to see 
him at once !" 

"I can't allow you, Ralph, to ask my father for what I 
would not ask him myself—" 

" Give me the name and address, or you will sour my eK- 
cellent temper for the I'cst of my life. Your obstinacy won't 
do with me, Basil — it didn't at school, and it won't now. I 
shall ask ray father for money for myself, and use as much 
of it as I think proper for your interests. He'Ii give me any 
thing I want, now I have turned good boy. I don't owe 
fifty pounds, since my last debts were paid off — thanks to 
Mrs. Ralph, ivho is the most managing woman in the world. 
By the bye, when you see her, don't seem surprised at her be- 
ing older than I am. Oh ! this is the address, is it ? Holly- 
oakc Square? Where the devil's that? Never mind. Til 
take a cab, and shift the responsibility of finding the place on 
the driver. Keep up your spirits, and wait here till I come 
back. Ton sbaU have such news of Mr. Shop-beepor and his 
daughter as you little expect ! Au revoir, my dear fellow — 
au revoir.'''' 

Re left the room as rapidly as he had entered it. The 
minute afterward, I remembered that I ought to have warned 
him of the fatal illness of Mrs. Sherwin. She might be dying 
— dead for anght I knew — when he reached the house. I 
ran to the window to call him back : it was too late. Ralph 
was gone. 

Even if he were admitted at North Yiila, would he suc- 
ceed ? I was little capable of estimating the chances. The 
unexpectedness of his visit; the strange mixture of sympathy 
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and levity in his manner, of woridiy wieclom and boyish folly 
in his conversation, appeared to be still confusing me in his 
absence, just as they had confused me in his presence. My 
thonghta imperceptibly wandered away from Ralph, and the 
mission he had undertaken on my behalf, to a subject which 
seemed destined, fof the future, to steal on my attention, ir- 
resistibly and darkly, in all my lonely hours. Already the 
fatality denounced against me in Mannion"s letter had begun 
to act; alieady that terrible confession of past misery and 
crime, that monstious declaration of enmity which was to 
last with the lasting of life, began to exercise its numbing 
influence on my faculties, to cast its blighting shadow o\er 
my heart. 

I opened the letter again, and re-read the threats against 
me at its conclusion. 'One by one the questions now arose in 
my mind : how can I resist, or how escape the vengeance of 
thia evil spirit? how shun the dread deformity of that face, 
which is to appear before mo in secret? how silence that 
fiend's tongue, or make harmless the poison which it will 
pour drop by drop into my life ? When should I first look 
for that avenging presence? — now, or not till months hence? 
Where should I first see it? — in the house? or in the street? 
At what time would it steal to my side? — by night? or by 
day? Should I show the letter to Ralph ? — it would be use- 
less. What would avail any advice or assistance which hie 
reckless courage could give, against an enemy who combined 
the ferocious vigilance of a savage with the far-sighted in- 
iquity of a civilised man? 

Aa thia last thought crossed my mind, I hastily closed 
the letter, determining (alas I how vainly !) never to open it 
again. Almost at the same instant I heard another knock 
at the house door. Could Ralph have returned already? 
Impossible I Besides, tho knock was very different from his 
— it was only just loud enough to be audible where I now sat. 

Mannion ? But would he come thus ? openly, fairly, in the 
broad daylight, through the populous street? 
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A light, quick step ascended the stairs — my heart bonnd- 
ed; I started to my feet. It was the same step which I 
used to listen for, and love to hear, in my illness. I ran to 
the door and opened it. My instinct had not deceived me ! 
it was my sister I 

" Basil !" she esclaimed, before I could speak — " has Ralph 
been here ?" 

"Yes, love — yes." 

"Where has ho gone? what has he done for yon? Ho 
promised me—" 

" And he has kept his promise nobly, Clara : he is away 
helping me now." 

" Thank God ! thank God !" 

She sank breathless into a chair as she spoke. Oh, the 
pang of looking at her at that moment, and seeiog how she 
was changed ! — seeing the dimness and weariness of the 
gentle eyes ; the fear and the sorrow that had already over- 
shadowed the blight yonng face ! 

" I shall be better directly," she said, guessing from my 
expression what I then felt ; " but seeing you in this strange 
place, after what happened yesterday ; and having come hero 
so secretly, in terror of my father finding it out — I can't help 
feeling your altered position and mine a little painfully at 
first. But we won't complain, as long as I can get hero 
sometimes to see you : we will only think of the future now. 
What a mercy, what a happiness it is that Ralph has come 
back ! We have always done him injustice ; he is far kinder 
and far better than we ever thought him. But, Basil, how 
worn and ill you are looking ! Have you not told Ralph 
every thing? Ai-e you in any danger?" 

"None, Clara — none, indeed !" 

"Don't grieve too deeply about yesterday ! Try and for- 
get that horrible parting, and all that brought it about. He 
has not spoken of it since, except to tell me that I must never 
know more of youv fault and your misfortune than the little 
— the very little — I know already. And I have resolved not 
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to think about it as well as not to ask about it for the future. 
I have a hope ali'eady, Basil — veiy, very far off fulfillment — 
but still a hope. Can you not think what it is?" 

" Your hope is far off fulfillment, indeed, Clara, if it is hope 
from my father !" 

"Hush! don't say so; I know better. Something oc- 
curred, even so soon aa last night — a very trifling event — but 
enough to show that he thinks of you, already, in grief far 
more than in anger." 

" I wish I could believe it, love ; but my remembrance of 
yesterday — " 

"Don't trust that remembrance; don't recall it I I will 
tell you what occiiiTed. Some time after yoa had gone, and 
after I had recovered myself a little in my own room, I went 
down stairs again to see my father; for I was too terrified 
and too miserable at what had happened to be alone. He 
was not in his room when I got there. As I looked round 
me for a moment, I saw the pieces of your page in the book 
about our family scattered on the floor; and the miniature 
likeness of you, when you were a_ child, was lying among the 
other fragments. It had been torn out of its setting in the 
paper, but not injured. I picked it up, Basil, and put it on 
the table, at the place where he always sits; and laid my 
own little locket, with your hair in it, by the side, so that he 
might know that the miniature had not been accidentally taken 
np and put there by the servant. Then I gathered together 
the pieces of the page, and took them away with me, thinking 
it better that he should not see them again. Just aa I had 
got through the door that leads into the library, and was 
about to close it, I heard the other door, by which you enter 
the study from the hal!, opening ; and he came in, and went 
directly to the table. His back was toward me, so I could 
look at him iinperceived. He observed the miniature direct- 
ly, and stood quite still with it in his hand; then sighed 
— sighed BO bitterly! — and took the portrait of our dear 
mother from one of the drawei-s of the table, opened the case 
M2 
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in whicli it is kept, and put your miniature inside very gen- 
tly and tenderly. I could not trust myself to see any more, 
so I went up to my room again; and shortly afterward he 
camo in with my locket, and gave it me back, only saying — 
' You left this on my table, Clara.' But if you had seen his 
face then, you would have hoped all things from him in the 
time to come, as I hope now." 

"And as I will hope, Clara, though it bo from no stronger 
motive than gratitude to you." 

"Before I left home," she proceeded, after a moment's 
silence, " I thought of your loneliness in this strange place — 
knowing that I could seldom come to see you, and then only 
by stealth ; by committing a fault which, if my father found 
it out- — -but we won't speak of that! I thought of your 
lonely hours here ; and I have brought with me an old, 
forgotten companion of yours to bear you company, and to 
keep you from thinking too constantly on what you have 
Buffered. Look, Basil! won't you welcome this old friend 
again ?" 

She gave me a small roll of manuscript, with an effort to 
resume her kind smile of former days, even while the teara 
stood thick in her eyes. I untied the leaves, glanced at the 
handwriting, and saw before me, once more, the first fnw 
chapters of my unfinished romance I Again I looked on the 
patiently labored pages, familiar relics of that earliest and 
best ambition which I had abandoned for love : too faithful 
records of the tranquil, ennobling pleasures which I had lost 
forever ! Oh, for one Thought-Flower now, from the dream- 
garden of the happy Past ! 

"I took more care of those leaves of writing, after you had 
thrown them aside, than of any thing else I had," said Clara. 
"I always thought the time would come when you would 
return again to the occupation which it was once your 
gi-eatest pleasure to pursue, and my greatest pleasure to 
watch. And surely that time has arrived. I am certain, 
Basil, your book wil! help you to wait patiently for liappier 
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times, aa nothing else can. This place mnst seem very- 
strange and lonely ; but the sight of those pages, and the 
sight of me sometimes (when I can come), may make it 
look almost like home to you ! The room is not — - not 
very — " 

She stopped suddcnlj-. I saw her lip tremble and her eyes 
grow dim again as she looked round her. When I tried to 
speak all the gratitude I felt, she turned away quickSy, and 
began to busy herself in re-aiTangiag the wretched furni- 
ture; in setting in order the glaring ornaments on the 
chimney-piece; in hiding the holes in the ragged window- 
curtains ; in changing, as far as she could, all the tawdry 
discomfort of my one miserable littlo room. She was still 
absorbed in this occupation, when the chiirch-cloeks of the 
neighborhood struck the hour — the hour that warned her to 
stay no longer, 

" I must go," she said ; " it is later than I thought. Don't 
be afraid about my getting home: old Martha camo hero 
with me, and is waiting down stairs to go back— you know 
we can trust hei-. Write to me as often aa you can ; I shall 
hear about you every day from Kalph; but I should like a 
letter sometimes as wel!. Be as hopeful and as patient 
yourself, dear, under misfortune, as you wish me to be ; and 
I shall despair of nothing. Don't tell Ralph I have been 
here — he might be angry. I will come again the firet oppor- 
tunity. Good-by, Basil 1 Let us try and part happily, in the 
hope of better days. Good-by, dear — good-by, only for the 



Her self-possession nearly failed her as she kissed me, and 
then turned to the door. She just signed to me not to follow 
her down stairs, and, without looking round again, hurried 
from the room. 

It was well for the preservation of our secret that she 
had so resolutely refrained from delaying her departure. 
She had been gone but for a few minutes — the lovely and 
consoling infiuence of her presence was still fresh in ray 
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heart — 1 was stiil looking eadly over tlio once precious pages 
of manuscript which she had restored to me — when Ralph 
returned from North Villa. I heard him leaping, rather than 
running, up the rickety wooden Btairs, He hurst into my 
room more impetuously than ever. 

"All right !" he said, jumping back to his former place on 
the bed, " We can buy Mr. Shop-keeper for any thing wo 
like — for nothing at all, if we choose to be stingy. His in- 
nocent daughter has made the best of all confessions, just 
at the i-ight time. Basil, my boy, she has left her father's 
house !" 

"What do you mean?" 

" She has eloped to the hospital !" 

"Mannion'" 

"Yes, Manmon I have got his letter to her. She is 
criminated by it, e\en past her father's contradiction — and 
he doesn't «tick at a trifle ! But I'll begin at the beginning, 
and tell yoa every thing. Hang it, BasU, you look as if I'd 
brought you bad news instead of good !" 

" Never mind how I look, Ralph— pray go on !" 

"Well, the first thing I heard, on getting to the house, 
was that Sherwin's wife was dying. The servant took in 
my name ; but I thought of course I shouldn't be admitted. 
No such thing! I was let in at once; and the first words 
this fellow, Sherwin, said to me were that his wife was only 
ill, that the servants were exaggerating, and that he was 
quite ready to hear what Mr. Basil's ' highly respected ' 
brother (fancy calling me ' highly respected V) had to say to 
him. The fool, however, as you see, was cunning enough to 
try cavility to begin with. A more ill-looking human mon- 
grel I never set eyes on ! I took the measure of my man 
directly, and in two minutes told hira exactly what I came 
for, without softening a single word." 

"And how did he answer you?" 

"As I anticipated, by beginning to bluster immediately. 
I took him down just as he' swore his second oath. ' Sir,' 
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I said, very politely, ' if you mean to make a eurslng and a 
swearing oonfei'ence of tliia, I think it only fair to inform, 
you beforehand that you are likely to get the -worst of it. 
When the whole collection of British oaths is exhausted, I 
can swear fluently in five foreign languages : I have always 
made it a principle to pay back abuse at compound interest, 
and I don't exaggerate in saying that I am quite capable of 
swearing you out of your senses, if you persist in setting 
me the example. And now, if you like to go on, pray do 
— I'm ready to hear you.' While I was speaking, he staved 
at me in a state of helpless astonishment ; when I had done, 
he began to bluster again — but it was a pompous, dignified, 
parliaraentaiy sort of bluster now, ending in his pulling 
your unlucky marriage certificate out of his pocket, asserting 
for the fiftieth time that the girl was innocent, and declaring 
that he'd make you acknowledge her, if he went before a 
magistrate to do it. That's what he said when you saw 
him, I suppose?" 

"Tes; almost word for word." 

" I had my answer ready for him before he could put the 
certificate back in his pocket. ' Now, Mr. Sherwin,' I said, 
' have the goodness to listen to me. My father has certain 
family prejudices and nervous delicacies, which I do not in- 
herit from bim, and which I mean to take good care to pre- 
vent you from working on. At the same time, I beg you to 
understand that I have come here without his knowledge. 
I am not my father's embassador, but my brother's — who is 
unfit to deal with you himself, because he is not half hard- 
hearted or half worldly enough. As my brother's envoy, 
therefore, and out of consideration for ray father's peculiar 
feelings, I now offer you, from my own resources, a certain 
annual sum of money, far more than sufiicient for all your 
daughter's expenses — a sum payable quarterly, on condition 
that neither you nor she shall molest us; that you shall 
never make use of our name any where ; and that the fact 
of my brother's marriage (hitherto preserved a secret) shall for 
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the future be consigned to oblivion. We keep our opinion 
of your daughter's guilt — yoit beep your opinion of her in- 
nocence. We have silence to buy, and you have silence to 
sell, oncg a quarter ; and if either of us break our conditions, 
■we both have our remedy — your's the easy i-e medy, oiw's the 
difficult. This arrangement — a very unfair and dangerous 
for us, a very advantageous and safe one for you — I under- 
stand that you finally refuse ?' ' Sir,' says be, solemnly, ' I 
should be unwoithy the name of a father — ' ' Thank you,' 
I remarked, feeling that he was falling back on paternal 
sentiment — 'Thank you; I quite understand. We will get 
on, if you please, to the reverse side of the question,' " 

"The reverse side! What revei-se side, Ralph? What 
could you possibly say more ?" 

"You shall hear. 'Being, on your part, thoroughly de- 
termined,' I said, ' to permit no compromise, and to make my 
brother (bis family of coarse included) acknowledge a woman, 
of whose gailt they entertain not the slightest doubt, you 
think you can gain your object by threatening an exposure. 
Don't threaten any more ! Make your exposure ! Go to 
the magistrate at once, if you like ! Gibbet our names in 
the newspaper report, as a family connected by marriage 
with Ml-. Sherwin the linen - draper's daughtei-, whom they 
believe to have disgraced herself as a woman and a wife 
forever. Do your very worst ; make public every shamefnl 
particular that yon can — what advantage will you get by it ? 
Revenge, I grant you. But will revenge put a half-penny 
into your pocket ? Will revenge pay a farthing toward 
your daughter's keep? Will revenge make ua receive her? 
Not a bit of it ! We shall be driven into a corner ; we shall 
have no exposure to dread after you have exposed ua ; we 
shall have no remedy left, but a desperate remedy, and we'll 
go to law^boldly, openly go to law, and get a divoi'ce. We 
have written evidence which you know nothing about, and 
can call testimony which you can not gag. I am no lawyer, 
but I'll bet you five hundred to one {quite in a friendly way. 
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my dear sir !) that we get our case. What follows ? We 
send you tack your daughter, without a ehved of character 
left to cover her; and wo comfortably wash our hands of 
you altogether." 

"Ralph! Ralph! how could you — " 

"Stop! hear the end of it. Of course I knew that we 
couldn't carry out this divorce threat without its heiug tho 
death of my father; but I thought a little quiet bullying on 
my part might do Mr. Shop-keeper Sherwin some good. .And 
I was right. You never saw a man sit sorer oa the sharp 
edges of a dilemma than he did. I stuck to my point in spite 
of every thing : silence and money, or exposure and divorce 
— jast which he pleased. 'I deny every one of yoar infa- 
mous imputations,' said he. 'That's not the question,' said I. 
'I'll go to your father,' said he. 'You won't be let in,' said 
I. 'I'll write to him,' said he, 'He won't receive your let- 
ter,' said I. There we came to a pull-up. He began to 
stammer, and I refreshed myself with a pinch of snufF 
Finding it wouldn't do, he threw off the Roman at last, and 
resumed the Ti-adesman. 'Even supposing I consented lo 
this abominable compromise, what is to become of my 
daughter?' he asked. 'Just what becomes of other people 
who have comfortable annuities to live on,' I answered. 
'Affection for my deeply wronged child half inclines me to 
consult her wishes, before we settle any thing — ^I'll go up 
Htaii-s,' said he. ' And I'll wait for you down here,' said I, 

"Did he object to that?" 

"Ifot he. He went up stairs, and in a few minutes ran 
down again, with an open letter in his hand, looking as if 
the devil was after him before his time. At the last three 
or four stairs he tripped, caught at the banisters, dropped 
the letter over them in doing so, tumbled into the passage 
in such a fury and fright that he looked, like a madman, tore 
his hat off a peg, and rushed out. I just heard him say his 
daughter should come back, if he put a strait - waistcoat 
on her, as he passed the door. Between his tumble, his 
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paasion, and his hurry, he never thought of coming back for 
the letter he had. dropped over the banistera. I picked it 
wp before I went away, suspecting it might be good evi- 
dence oa our Bide ; and I was right. Kead it yourself, 
Basil; you have eve ly moral and legal claim on the precious 
document— and here it is." 

I took the lettei-, and read (in Mannion's handwriting) 
these words, dated from the hospital ; 

" I have received your last EOte, and can not wonder that 
you are getting impatient under restraint. But, remember, 
that if you had not acted as I warned yow beforehand to act 
in case of accidents — if you had not protested innocence to 
your father, and preserved total silence toward your mother; 
if yoti had not kept in close retirement, behaving like a do- 
mestic martyr, and avoiding, in yonr character of a victim, 
all voluntary mention of your husband's name — your position 
might have been a very awkward one. Not being able to 
help you, the only thing I could do was to teach yon how to 
help youi-self. I gave you the lesson, and you have been 
wise enough to profit by it. 

" The time has now come for a change in my plana. I 
have suffered a relapse ; and the date of my discharge from 
this place is still uncertain. I doubt the security, both on 
your account and on mine, of still leaving you at your 
father's house to await my cure. Come to me here, there- 
ibi-e, to-morrow, at any hour when you can get away unper- 
ceived. You will be let in as a visitor, and shown to my 
bedside, if you ask for Mr. Turner — the name I have given 
to the hospital authorities. Through the help of a friend 
outside these walls, I have arranged for a lodging in which 
you can live undiscovered, until I am discharged and can 
join you. You can come here twice a week, if you like, and 
you had better do so, to accustom yourself to the sight of 
my injnriea. I told yon in my first letter how and where 
they had been inflicted^when you see them with yonr own 
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eyes, you will be boat prepared to hear what my future pur- 
poses are, aod how ymi can aid them. R, M." 

This was evidently the letter about which I had been 
consulted by the servant at North Villa; the date corre- 
sponded with the date of Mannion's letter to me. I noticed 
that the envelope was missing, and asked Ralph whether he 
had got it. 

" Ko," he replied. " Sherwin dropped the letter just in 
the state in which I have given it to you, I suapeet the 
girl took away the envelope with her, thinking that the 
letter which she left behind her was inside. But tho loss 
of the envelope doesn't matter. Look there : the fellow has 
writtea her name at the bottom of the leaf, as coolly as if it 
were an ordinary correapondenco. She is identified with the 
letter, and that's all we want in our future dealings with her 
father." 

" But, Ralph, do you think—" 

" Do I think her father will get her back ? If he's in time 
to catch her at the hospital, he assuredly will. If not, we 
shall have some little trouble on our side, I suspect. This 
seems to mo to be how the matter stands now, Basil : After 
that letter, and her running away, Sherwin will have nothing 
for it but to hold his tongue about her innocence ; we may 
consider him as settled and done with. As for the other 
rascal, Mannion, he certainly writes as if he meant to do 
something dangerous. If he really does attempt to annoy 
us, we will mark him again — I'll do it'next time, by way of 
a little change ! Me has no marriage certificate to shake 
over our heads, at any rate. "What's the matter now ? — 
you're looking pale again." 

Ifdt that my color was changing while he spoke. There 
was something ominous in the contrast which, at that mo- 
ment, I could not fail to draw between Mannion's enmity, as 
Ralph ignorantly estimated it, and as I really knew it. Al- 
ready the first step toward the conspiracy with which I was 
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threatened liad been taken 'by the departure of Sberwin'a 
daughter fi'om her father's honse. Should I, at this earliest 
warning of coming events, show ray brother the letter I had 
received from Mannion ? No ! such defense against the dan- 
gers threatened in it as Ralph would be sure to counsel and 
to put in practice might only include Mm in the life-long 
persecution which menaced tne. When he repeated his re- 
mark about my sudden paleness, I merely accounted for it by 
some commonplace excuse, and begged him to proceed. 

" I suppose, Basil," he said, " the truth is, that you can't 
help being a little shocked ~ though you could expect 
nothing better from the girl — at her boldly following this 
fellow Mannion even to the hospital." (Ralph was right : in 
spite of myself, this feeling was one among the many which 
now influenced me.) " Setting that aside, however, we are 
quite ready, I take it, to let her stick to her choice, and live 
just as she pleases, so long as siie doesn't live under our 
name. There is the great fear and great difficulty now 1 If 
Sherwin can't find her, ^oe must; otherwise we can never 
feel certain that she is not incurring all sorts of debts as 
your wifa If her father gets her back, I shall be able to 
bring her to terms at North Villa ; if not, I must get speech 
of her, wherever she happens to be hidden. She's the only 
thorn in our side now, and we must pull her out with gold 
pinchers immediately. Don't you see that, Basil?" 

" I see it, Ralph !" 

"Very well. Either to-night or to-morrow morning I'll 
communicate with Sherwin, and find out whether he has laid 
hands on her. If he hasn't, we must go to the hospital, and 
see what we can discover for ourselves. Don't look miserable 
and downhearted, Basil — I'll go with you. You needn't see 
her again, or the man either; but you must come with mo, 
for I may be obliged to make use of you. And now I'm off 
for to-day, in good earnest. I must get back to Mrs. Ralph 
(unfortunately she happens to be one of the most sensitive 
women in the world), or she will he sending to advertise me 
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in the newspapers. We shall pull throngh this, my dear 
fellow — you will see we shall ! By the bye, you don't know 
of a nice iittle detached house in the Brompton neighbor- 
hood, do you ? Most of my old theatrical friends live about 
there — a detached house, mind ! The fact is, I have taken 
to the violin lately — I wonder what I shall take to next? 
Mrs. Ralph accompanies me on the piano-forte ; and we might 
be an execrable nuisance to very near neighbors — that's all ! 
You don't know of a house ? Never mind ; I can go to an 
agent, or something of that sort. Clara shall know to-night 
that we are moving prosperously, if I can only give the 
worthiest creature in the world the slip; she's a little ob- 
stinate, butj I assure you, a really superior woman. Only 
think of my dropping down to playing the fiddle, and paying 
i-ent and taxes in a suburban villa! IIow are the fast men 
fallen ! Good-by, Basil, good-by I" 



VII. 

The nest morning Ralph never appeared ; the day passed 
on, and I heard nothing ; at last, when it was evening, a let- 
ter came from him. 

The letter informed me that my brother had wi'itten to 
Mr. Sherwin, simply asking whether he had recovered his 
daughter. The answer to tliis question did not arrive till 
late in the day; and was in the negative — ^Mr. Sherwin had 
not found his daughter. She had left the hospital before 
ho got there; and no one could tell him whither she had 
gone. His language and manner, as he himself admitted, 
had been so violent that he was not allowed to enter the 
ward where Mannion lay. When he returned home, ho 
found his wife at the point of death ; and on the same even- 
ing she expired. Ralph described his letter, as the letter of 
a man half out of his senses. He only mentioned his daugh- 
ter to declare, in terms almost of furv, that he would accuse 
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her liefore Lis ■wife's surviving relatives of having been the 
cause of her mother's death ; and called down the most ter- 
rible denunciations on his own head if he ever spoke to his 
child again, though he should see her starving before him in 
the streets. In a postscript, Ralph informed me that he 
would call the next morning, and concert measures for track- 
ing Sherwin'a daughter to her present retreat. 

Every sentence in this letter bore warning of the crisis 
which was now close at hand ; yet I had as little of the de- 
sire as of the power to prepare for it. A superstitioss con- 
viction that my actions were governed by a fatality which 
no human foresight could alter or avoid began to strengthen 
within me. From tills time forth, I awaited events^with the 
uninquiring patience, the helpless resignation of despaii'. 

My brother came, punctual to his appointment. When he 
proposed that I should at once accompany him to the hospital, 
I never hesitated at doing as he desired. "We reached our 
destination ; and Ralph approached the gates to make his 
inquiries. 

He was still speaking to the porter, when a gentleman ad- 
vanced toward them, on his way out of the hospital. I saw 
him recognize my brother, and heard Ralph exclaim : 

"Bernard! Jack Bernard! Have you come to England, 
of all the nien in the world !" 

"Why not?" was the answer. "I got every surgical 
testimonial the H4f.el Dieu could give me six months ago ; 
and couldn't afford to stay in Paris only for my pleasure. 
Do you remember calling me a ' mute, inglorious Liston,' 
long ago, when we last met ? Well, I have come to England 
to soar out of my obscurity and blaze iuto a shining light of 
the profession. Plenty of practice at the hospital, here — very 
little any where else, I am sorry to say." 

"You don't mean that you belong to iA?s hospital?" 

"My dear fellow, I am regularly on the staff; I'm here 
every day of my life." 

"You're the very man to enlighten us. Hei'c, Basil, cross 
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over, and let lae introduce you to an old Paris friend of mino, 
Mr. Bernard — my brother. You've often heard me talk, 
Basil, of a younger son of old Sir William Bernard's, who 
preferred a cure of bodies to a cure of souls ; and actually 
insisted on working in a hospital when he might have idled 
in a family living. This is the man — the best of doctors and 
good fellows," 

"Are you bringing your brother to the hospital to follow 
my mad example?" asked Mr. Bernard, as he shook hands 
with me. 

"Not exactly, Jack! But we really have an object in 
coming here. Can you give us ten minutes' talk, some- 
where in private ? We want to know about one of your 
patients." 

He led us into an empty room on the ground-floor of the 
building. " Leave the matter in my hands," whispered Ralph 
to me, as we sat down. 'Til find out every thing." 

" Now, Bernard," he said, " you have a man here who calls 
himself Mr. Turner?" 

"Are you a friend of that mysterious patient? Wonder- 
ful ! The students call him 'The Great Mystery of London ;' 
and I begin to think the students are right. Do you want 
to see him ? When he has not got his green shade on he's 
rather a startling sight, I can tell you, for unprofessional 
eyes." 

" No, no — at least, not at present ; my brother here, not at 
all. The fact is, certain circumstances have happened which 
oblige us to look after this man ; and which I am sure you 
won't inquire into, when I tell you that it is our interest to 
keep them secret." 

" Certainly not t" 

" Then, without any more words about it, our object here 
to-day is to find out every thing we can about Mr. Turner, 
and the people who have been to see him. Did a woman 
come the day before yesterday?" 

" Yes; and behaved rather oddly, I believe. I was not here 
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when she came, but was told she asked for Turner in a very 
agitated manner. She was directed to the Victoria Ward, 
where he is; and when she got there, looked excessively 
flurried and excited — seeing the ward quite full, and, per- 
haps, not being used to hospitals. However it was, though 
the nm-EG pointed dut the right bed to her, she ran in a mighty 
hurry to the wrong one." 

"I undei'stand," said Ralph; "just as sorao women run 
into the wrong omnihus, when the j'ight one is straight be- 
fore them." 

"Exactly. Well, she only discovered her mistake (the 
room being rather dark) after slio Jiad stooped down close 
over the stranger, who was lying with bis head away from 
her. By that time the nurse was at her side, and led her to 
the right bed. There, I'm told, another scene happened. At 
sight of the patient's face, which is very frightfully disfigui-ed, 
she was on the point (as the nurse thought) of going into a 
fit ; but Turner stopped her in an instant. He jast laid his 
hand on her arm, and whispered something to her; and, 
though she turned as pale as ashes, she was quiet directly. 
The next thing they say he did was to give her a slip of 
paper, coolly directing her to go to the address written on 
it, and to come back to the hospital again as soon as she 
could show a little more resolution. She went away at once 
— nobody knows where." 

" Has nobody asked where ?" 

"Yes; a fellow who said he was her father, and who be- 
haved like a madman. He came here about an hour after 
she had left, and wonldn't believe that we knew nothing 
about her — how the deuce should we know any thing ! He 
threatened Turner (whom, by the bye, he called Manning, 
or some such name) in such an outrageous manner, that we 
were obliged to refuse him admission. Turner himself will 
give no information on the subject ; but I suspect that his 
injuries are the result of a quarrel with the father about the 
daughter — a pretty sav^e quarrel, I must say, looking to 
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tho consequences — I beg your pardon, but your brother 
seems ill ! — I'm afraid" (turning to me) " yon find tlie room 
leather close?" 

"No, indeed; not at all. I have just recovered from a 
severe illness — but pray go od." 

"I have very little more to say. The father went away 
in a fiiry, just as he came ; the daughter has not yet made 
her appearance a second time. But, after what was reported 
to me of the first interview, I dare say she will come. She 
mast, if she wants to see Turner ; be won't be out, I suspect, 
for another fortnight. He lias been making himself worse 
by perpetnally writing lettera ; we were rather afraid of ery- 
sipelas, but he'll get over that danger, I think." 

"About the woman," said Raljih; "it is of the greatest 
importance that we showld know where she is now living. 
Is there any possibility {we will pay well for it) of getting 
some sharp fellow to follow her homo fi'om this place the 
next time she comes here?" 

Mr. Bernard hesitated a moment and considered. 

"I think I can manage it for you with the porter, at\er 
you are gone," he said, " provided you leave me free to give 
any remuneration T may think necessary." 

"Any thing in the world, my dear fellow. Have you got 
pen and ink? Til writedown my brother's address; you can 
communicate results to him as soon as they occur," 

While Mr. Bernard went to the opposite end of the I'oom 
in search of writing materials, Ralph whispered to me — 

" If he wrote to my address, Mrs. Ralph might see the 
letter. She is the most amiable of her sex ; but if written 
information of a woman's residence, directed to me, fell into 
her hands — you understand, Basil ! Besides, it will be easy 
to let me know, the moment you hear from Jack. Look up, 
young one I It's all right — we are sailing with wind and 
tide." 

Here Mr. Bernard brought us pen and ink. While Ralph 
was writing my address, his friend said to me— 
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"I hope yoa will not suspect me of wishing to intrude on 
your secrets, if {assuming your interest in Tumor to be the 
reverse of a friendly interest) I warn yoti to look sharply aft- 
Gi' him when he leaves the hospital. Either there has been 
madness in his family, or his bvain has suffered from his ex- 
ternal injuries. Legally, he may be quite fit to be at large ; 
for he will he able to maintain the appearance of perfect 
self-possession in all the ordinary affairs of life. But, moral- 
ly, I am convinced that he is a dangerous monomaniac ; his 
mania being connected with some fixed idea which evidently 
never leaves him day or night- I would lay a heavy wager 
that he dies in a prison or a mad-house." 

" And I'll lay another wager, if he's mad enough to annoy 
■us, that we are the people to shut him up," said Ralph. 
"There is the address. And now wo needn't waste your 
time any longer. I have taken a little place at Brompton, 
Jack — you and Basil mast come and dine with me as soon as 
the carpets are down." 

We left the room. As we crossed the hall, a gentleman 
came forward and spoke to Mr. Bernard. 

" That man's fever in the Victoria Ward has declared it- 
self at last," he said, " This morning tho new symptoms 
have appeared." 

"And what do they indicate?" 

"Typhus of the most malignant character — not a doubt 
of it. Come up and look at him." 

I saw Mr. Bernard start, and glance quickly at my brother, 
Ealph fixed his eyes searchingly on his friend's face; ex- 
claimed, " Victoria Ward I why, yon mentioned that — ;" 
and then stopped, with a very strange and sudden altera- 
tion in his expression. Tho next moment he drew Mr. Ber- 
nard aside, saying, " I want to ask you whether the bed 
in Victoria "Ward, occupied by this man whose fever has 
turned to typhus, is the same bed, or near the bed which — " 
The rest of the sentence was lost to me as they walked 
away. 
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After talking together in whispers for a few moments, tbey 
rejoined me. Mr. Bernard was explaining the different the- 
ories of infection to Ralph. 

" My notion," he said, " is that infection is taken through 
the lungs ; one breath inhaled from the infected atmosphere 
hanging immediately around the diseased person, and gen- 
erally extending about a foot from him, being enough to 
communicate his malady to the breather — provided there 
exists, at the time, in the individual exposed to catch the 
malady, a constitutional predisposition to infection. This 
predisposition we know to be greatly increased by mental 
agitation or bodily weakness ; but, in the case we have been 
talking of" (he looked at me), " the chances of infection or 
non-infection may be equally balanced. At any rate, I can 
predict nothing about them at this stage of the discovery." 

"Yon will write the moment you hear any thing?" said 
Ilalph, shaking hands with him. 

"The very moment. I have your brother's address safe 
in my pocket.'' 

We separated. Ralph was unusually silent and serious 
on our way back. He took leave of me at the door of my 
lodging very abruptly, without referi'ing again to our visit 
to the hospital. 

A week passed away, and I heard nothing from Mr. Ber- 
nard. During this interval I saw little of my brother ; he 
was occupied in moving into his new house. Toward the 
latter part of the week he camo to inform me that he was 
about to leave London for a few days. My father had asked 
him to go to the family house in the country, on business 
connected with the local management of the estates. Ralph 
still retained all his old dislike of the steward's accounts and 
the lawyer's consultations ; but he felt bound, out of grati- 
tude for my father's special kindness to him since his return 
to England, to put a constraint on his own inclinations, and 
go to the country as he was desired. He did not expect to 
be absent more than two or three days; but earnestly 
N 
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charged me to write to him if 1 had any news from the hos- 
pital while he was away. 

During the week, Clara came twice to see me — escaping 
from Lome by stealth aa before. On each occasion she 
showed the same affectionate anxiety to set me an example 
of cheerfulness, and to sustain me in hope. I saw, with a 
sorrow and apprehension which I could not altogether con- 
ceal from her, that the weary look in her face had never 
changed, never diminished since I had first observed it. 
Ralph had, from motives of delicacy, avoided increasing the 
hidden anxieties which were but too evidently preying upon 
her health, by keeping her in perfect ignorance of our visit 
to the hospital, and, indeed, of the particulars of all our pro- 
ceedings since his return. I took care to preserve the same 
secrecy, during hor short interviews with me. She bade me 
farewell after her thu'd visit, with a sadness which she vainly 
endeavored to hide. 1 little thought, then, that the tones 
of her sweet, clear voice had fallen on my ear for the last 
time, before I wandered to the far West of England where I 
now write. 

At the end of the week — it was on a Saturday, I remem- 
ber — I left my lodgings early in the morning to go into the 
country, with no intention of returning before evening. I 
had felt a sense of oppression, on risiog, which was almost 
unendurable. The perspiration stood thick on my forehead, 
though the day was not unusually warm; the air of London 
grew harder and harder to breathe with every minute; my 
heart felt tightened to bursting ; my temples throbbed with 
fever fury; my very life seemed to depend-on escaping into 
pure air, into some place where there was shade from trees, 
and water that ran cool and refreshing to look on. So I set 
forth, careless in what direction I went ; and remained in the 
countiy all day. Evening was changing into night as I got 
back to London. 

I inquired of the servant at my lodging when she let me 
in whether any letter had arrived for me. She answered 
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that one had come just after I had gone out in the morning, 
and that it was lying on my table. My first glance at it 
showed me Mr, Bernard's name written in the corner of the 
envelope. I eagerly opened the letter, and read these words : 

"Private. "Friday. 

"My deae Sib, — On the inclosed slip of paper you will 
find the address of the young woman of whom your brother 
spoke to me when we met at the hospital, I regret to Bay 
that the eiroumstaneea under which I have obtained informa- 
tion of her residence are of the most melancholy nature, 

" The plan which I arranged for discovering her abode, in 
accordance with your brother's suggestion, proved useless. 
The young woman never came to the hospital a second 
time. Her address was given to me this morning by Tur- 
ner himself, who begged that I would visit her profession- 
ally, as he had no confidence in the medical man who was 
then in attendance on her. Many circumstances combined 
to make my compliance with hie request any thing but easy 
or desirable; but knowing that you — or your brother, I 
ought, perhaps, rather to say — wei'e interested in the young 
woman, I determined to take the very earliest opportunity 
of seeing her, and consulting with her medical attendant. 
I could not get to her till late in the afternoon. When I 
arrived, I found her suffering from one of the worst attacks 
of typhus I ever remember to have seen ; and I think it my 
duty to state candidly that I believe her life to be in im- 
minent danger. At the same time, it is right to inform you 
that the gentleman in attendance on her does not share my 
opinion : he still thinks there is a good chance of saving her. 

" There can bo no doubt whatever that she was infected 
with typhus at the hospital. You may remember my tell- 
ing you how her agitation appeared to have deprived her 
of self-possession when she entered the ward ; and how she 
ran to the wrong bed, before the nurse could stop her. The 
man whom she thus mistook for Turner was suffering from 
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fever, which had not then speciScally declared itself; but 
which did so declare itself, as a typhus fever, on the morn- 
ing when you and your brother camo to the hospital. This 
man's disorder must have been infectious when the young 
woman stooped down close over him, under the impression 
that he was the person she had come to see. Although she 
started back at once, on discovering her mistake, she had 
breathed the infection into her system — her mental agitation 
at the time, accompanied (as I have since understood) by 
some physical weakness, rendering her specially liable to the 
danger to which she had accidentally exposed herself 

"Since the first symptoms of her disease appeared, on 
Saturday last, I can not find that any error has been com- 
mitted in the medical treatment, as reported to me, I re- 
mained some time by her bedside to-day, observing her. 
The delirium which is, more or less, an invariable result of 
typhus, is particularly marked in her case, and manifests 
itself both by speech and gesture. It has been found im- 
possible to quiet her by any means hitherto tried. While 
I was watching by her, she never ceased calling on your 
name, and entreating to see you. I am informed by her 
medical attendant that her wanderings have almost invari- 
ably taken this direction for the last four-and-twenty houra. 
Occasionally she mixes other names with yours, and men- 
tions them in terms of abhorrence ; but her persistency in 
calling for your presence is so remarkable that I am tempted, 
merely from what I have heard myself, to suggest that you 
really should go to her, on the bare chance that you might 
exercise some tranquiJIzing influence. At the same time, if 
you fear infection, or for any private reasons (into which I 
have neither the right nor the wish to inquire) feel unwilling 
to take the course I have pointed out, do not by any means 
consider it your duty to accede to my proposal. I can con- 
scientiously assure you that duty is not involved in it. 

"I have, however, another suggestion to make, which is 
of a po^tive nature, and which I am sure will meet with 
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your appi'ova!. It is that her parents, or some of her other 
relations, if her parents are not alive, should be informed of 
her situation. Possibly you may know something of her 
connections, and can therefore do this good office. She is 
dying in a Btrange place, among people who avoid her as 
they would avoid a pestilence. Even though it be only to 
bury her, some relation ought to be immediately summoned 
to her bedside. 

" I shall visit her twice to-morrow, in the morning and at 
night. If you are not willing to risk seeing her (and I repeat 
that it is in no sense imperative that you should combat such 
unwillingness), perhaps you will communicate with me at my 
private address. 

" I remain, dear sir, 

" Faithfully yours, 

"John Berxaeu. 

"P. S, — I open my letter again, to inform you that Tur- 
ner, acting against all advice, has left the hospital to-day. 
He attempted to go on Tuesday last, when, I believe, he fii'st 
received infoi-mation of tho young woman's serious illness, 
but was seized with a violent attack of giddiness on at- 
tempting to walk, and fell down just outside the door of the 
ward. On this second occasion, however, he has succeeded 
in getting away without any accident — as far, at least, as the 
persons employed about the hospital can tell." 

When the letter fell from my trembling hand, when I 
first asked of ray own heart the fearful question — " Have I, 
to whom the mere thought of ever seeing this woman again 
has been as a pollution to shrink from, the strength to stand 
by her death-bed, the courage to see her die ?" — then, and not 
till then, did I really know how suffering had fortified, while 
it had humbled me ; how affliction has the power to fortify, 
as well as to pain. 

All bitter memory of the ill that she had done me, of the 
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misery I had suffered at her hands, lost its hold on my mind. 
Once more her mother's last words of earthly lament — "Oh, 
who will pray for her when I am gone !"— seemed to he mur- 
muriiig in my ear — murmuring in harmony with the divine 
words in which the Voice from the Mount of Olives taught 
forgiveness of injuries to all mankind. 

She was dying ; dying among strangera in the pining 
madness of fever — and the one being of all who knew her, 
whose presence at her bedside might yet bring calmness to 
her last moments, aad give her quietly and tenderly to 
death, was the man whom she had pitilessly deceived and 
dishonored, whose youth she had mined, whose hopes she 
had wrecked forever. Strangely had destiny brought us 
together — terribly had it separated ua— awfully would it 
now unite us again at the end ! 

What were my wrongs, heavy as they had been ; what 
my sufferings, poignant as they still were, that they should 
stand between this dying woman and the last hope of 
awakening her to the consciousness that she was going be- 
fore the throne of God ? The sole resource for her which 
hnman skill and human pity could now suggest embraced 
the sole chance that she might still be recovered for repent- 
ance before she was resigned to death. How did I know, 
but that in those ceaseless cries which had uttered my name 
there spoke the last earthly anguish of the tortured spirit, 
calling upon mo for one drop of water to cool its burning 
guilt — one drop from the waters of Peace ? 

I took up Mr. Bei-nard's letter from the floor on which it 
had fallen, and re-directed it to my brother ; simply writing 
on a blank place in the inside, "I have gone to soothe her 
last moments." Before I departed, I wrote to her father, 
and summoned him to her bedside. The guilt of his absence 
— if his heartless and hardened nature did not change to- 
ward her — would now rest with him, and not with me. I 
forbore from thinking how he would answer my letter, for 
I remembered his written words to my brother, declaring 
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that he would accuse his daughter of having caused her 
mother's death; and I suspected him even then of wishing 
to shift the shame of his conduct toward hia unhappy wife 
from himself to his child. 

After writing this second letter, I set forth instantly for 
the house to which Mr. Bernard had directed me. No 
thought of myself; no thoaght even of tho peni suggested 
by the ominous disclosure about Mannion, in the postscript 
to the surgeon's letter, ever crossed my mind. In the great 
stillness, in the heavenly serenity that bad come to ray spirit, 
the wasting fire of every sensation which was only of this 
world seemed quenched forever. 

It was eleven o'clock when I arrived at the house. A 
slatternly, sulky woman opened the door to me. " Oh ! I 
suppose you're another doctor," she muttered, staring at me 
with scowling eyes. " I wish you were the undertaker, to 
get her out of my honse before we all catch our deaths of 
her 1 There ! there's the other doctor coming down staira ; 
he'li show you the room — I won't go near it." 

As I took the candle from her hand, I saw that Mr. Ber- 
nard was approaching me from the stairs. 

" You can do no good, I am afraid," he said ; " but I am 
glad you have come." 

"There is no hope, then?" 

" In my opinion, none. Turner came here this morning ; 
whether she recognised him or not, in her delirium, I can 
not say ; but she grew so much worse in his presence that 
I insisted on his not seeing her again, except under medical 
permission. Just now there is no one in the room — are you 
willing to go up stairs at once?" 

"Does she still speak of me in her wanderings?" 

"Yes, as incessantly as ever." 

" Then I am ready to go to her bedside." 

" Pray believe that I feel deeply what a sacrifice yon are 
making. Since I wrote to you, much that she has said in 
her delirium has told me" (he hesitated) — "has told me 
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more, I am afraid, than you would wish me to know, 
as a comparative stranger to you, I will only say that 
secrets unconsciously disclosed on the death-bed are secrets 
eacved to me, as they are to all who pursue my calling ; and 
that what I have unavoidably heai-d above stairs is doubly 
sacred in my estimation, as affecting a near and dear rela- 
tive of one of my oldest friends." lie paused, and took my 
hand very kindly ; then added : " I am sure you will think 
yourself rewarded for any trial to your feelings to-night, if 
you can only remember in years to come that your presence 
quieted her in her last moments !" 

I felt his sympathy and delicacy too strongly to thank 
him in words ; I could only look my gratitude as he asked 
me to follow him up stairs. 

We entered the room softly. Once more, and for the 
last time in this world, I stood in the presence of Margaret 
Sherwin. 

Not even to see her as I had last seen her was such a 
sight of misery as to behold her now, forsaken on her death- 
bed ; to look at her, as she lay with her head turned from me, 
fretfully covei-ing and uncovering her face with the loose 
tresses of her long black hair, and mattering my name in- 
cessantly in her fever dream : " Basil I Basil ! Basil I Til 
never leave off calling for him till he comes. Basil 1 Basil! 
Where is he ? Oh, where, where, where !" 

"He is here," said the doctor, taking the candle fi-om my 
hand, and holding it so that the light fell full on my face. — 
"Look at her, and speak to her as usual, when she turns 
round," he whispered to me. 

Still she never moved ; still those hoarse, fierce, quick 
tones — that voice, once the music that my heart beat to ; 
now the discord that it writhed under — mattered faster and 
faster: "Basil! Basil! Bring him here ! bring me Basil !" 

" He is here," repeated Mr. Bernard, loudly, " Look I look 
up at him!" 

She turned in an instant, and tore the hair back from her 
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face. For a moment I foi'ced myself to look at her ; for a 
moment I confronted the smouldering fever in her cheeks; 
the glare of the bloodshot eyes ; the distortion of the parched 
lips; the hideous clutching of the outstretched fingers at the 
empty air — but the agony of that sight was more than I 
could endure: I turned away my head, and hid my face in 
horror. 

" Compose yourself," whispered the doctor. " Now she is 
quiet, speak to her ; speak to her before she begins again ; 
call her by her name," 

Her name! Could my lips utter it at such a moment as 
this? 

" Quick ! quick !" cried Mr. Bernard. " Try her while you 
have the chance," 

I struggled against the memories of the past, and spoke to 
her — God knows as gently, if not as happily, as in the by- 
gone time ! 

" Margaret," I said — " Margaret, you asked for me, and I 
have come," 

She tossed her arms above her head with a shrill scream, 
frightfully prolonged till it ended in low meanings and mur- 
murings; then turned her face from ub again, and pulled her 
hair over it once more. 

"I am afmid she is too far gone," said the doctor; "but 
make another trial," 

" Margaret," I said again, " have you forgotten me ? Mar- 
garet !" 

She looked at me once more. This time her dry, dull 
, eyes seemed to soften, and her fingers twined themselves 
less passionately in her hair. She began to laugh — a low, 
vacant, terrible laugh. 

"Yes, yes," she said, "I know he's come at last; I can 
make him do any thing. Get me my bonnet and shawi ; any 
shawl will do, bcit a mouming shawl is best, because we are 
going to the funeral of our wedding. Come, Basil ! let's go 
back to the church and get unmarried again ; that's what I 
N2 
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wanted you for. We don't care about each other; Robert 
Mannion waute me more than you do — Ae's not ashamed of 
me because my father's a tradesman ; he, won't make believe 
that he's in love with me, and then marry me to spite the 
pride of his family. Come ! I'll tell the clergyman to read 
the service backward ; that makes a man'iage no marriage 
at all, every body knows." 

As the last wild words escaped her, some one below stairs 
called to Mr. Bernard. He went out for a minute, then re- 
turned again, telling me that ho was summoned to a case of 
sudden illness which he must attend without a moment's 

"The medical man whom I found here when I first came," 
he said, " was sent for this evening into the country, to be 
consulted about an operation, I believe. But if any thing 
happens, I shall be at your service. There is the address 
of the house to which I am now going" (he wrote it down 
on a card); "you can send, if you want me. I will get 
back, however, as soon as possible, and see her again ; she 
seems to be a little quieter already, and may become quieter 
still, if you stay longer. The night-nurse is below— I will 
send her up as I go down stairs. Keep the room well ven- 
tilated, the windows open as they are now. Don't breathe 
too close to her, and you need fear no infection. Look ! her 
eyes arc still fixed on you. This is the first time I have 
seen her look in the same direction for two minutes to- 
gether; one would think she really recognized you. Wait 
till I come back, if you possibly can — I won't be a moment 
longer than I can help." 

Ho hastily left the room. I turned to the bed, and saw 
that she was still looking at me. She had never ceased 
murmuring to herself while Mr, Bernard was speaking ; and 
she did not stop when the nurse came in. 

The first sight of this woman on her entrance sickened 
and shocked me. All that was naturally repulsive in her 
was made doubly revolting by the characteristic of the 
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habitual drunkard, lowering and glaring at me in lier purple, 
bloated face. To see her heavy hands shaking at the pillow, 
as they tried mechanically to arrange it ; to see her stand, 
alternately leering and scowlinc by the bedside an incarnate 
blaspi e ny n the sacred chin ber of deatl vaa to behol 1 
tl e mo 1 1 or ble of all mo ke es tl e most n ] o a of all 
profa at ons No lonel ne&a n the pee ce of n ortil accony 
could t y ne to the qu k as the s ^l t ot that foul old a^e 
ot leg idat on a 1 d baa 1 e y defil g the s k roo n now 
trel e I iete m ned to aw at alo e by the bedsile till 
Mr Be na 1 et ed 

W ih so ne d Sic Ity I m le tl e ret hed d ka 1 n 
dersta 1 that she n j,ht go do n eta 3 agi ini that I 
wo 11 all he f she was> ■«a ted At li t she comp e 
hen led ny mea gad lo vly q ttel t!e r om Tie 
door closed on her; and I was left alone to watch the last 
moments of the woman who had ruined me 1 

As I sat down near the open window, the sounds outside 
in the street told of the waning of the night. There was 
an echo of many footsteps, a hoarse murmuring of conflicting 
voices, now near, now afar off! The public-houses were dis- 
persing their drunken crowds — the crowds of a Saturday 
night : it was twelve o'clock. 

Through those street sounds of fierce ribaldry and ghastly 
mirth the voice of the dying woman penetrated, speaking 
more slowly, more distinctly, more terribly than it had 
spoken yet. 

" I see him," she said, staving vacantly at me, and moving 
her hands slowly to and fro in the air. " 1 see him 1 But 
he's a long way off; he can't hear our secrets, and he does 
not suspect you as mother does. Don't tell me that about 
him any more — my flesh creeps at it ! What are you look- 
ing at me in that way for? Yon make me feel on fire. Yon 
know I like you, because I must like you ; because I can't 
help it. It's no use saying Hush : I tell you he can't hear us, 
and can't see us. He ean see nothing ; you make a fool of 
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him, and I make a fool of him. Bat mind ! I will ride in my 
own carriage: you must keep things secret enough to let me 
do that. I say I will ride in my carriage ; and I'li go where 
father walks to business : I don't care if I splash him with 
my carriage-wheels ! I'll be even with him for some of the 
passions he's been in with me. You see how I'll go into our 
shop and order dresses ! (Be quiet ! I say he can't hear us.) 
ril have velvet whei'e his sister has silk, and silk where she 
has maslin ; Pm a finer girl than she is, and V\l be better 
dressed. Tel! him any thing, indeed ! What have I ever let 
out? It's not so easy always to make believe I'm in love 
with him, after what you have told me. Suppose he found 
us out ?— Rash ? I'm no more rash than you arc ! Why 
didn't you come back from France in time, and stop it all ? 
Why did you let me marry him? A nice wife I've been 
to him, and a nice husband he has been to me — a husband 
who waits a year ! Ha ! ha ! he calls himself a man, doesn't 
he ? A husband who waits a year !" 

I approached nearer to the bedside, and spoke to her 
again, in the hope to win her tenderly toward dreaming of 
better things. I know not whether she heard me, but her 
wild thoughts changed — changed darkly to later events. 

" Beds ! beds !" she cried, " beds every where, with dying 
men on them ! And one bed the most ten-ible of all — look at 
it ! The deformed face, with the white of the pillow all round 
it ! Mis face ? Ms face, that hadn't a fault in it ? Kever 1 It's 
the face of a devil ; the finger-nails of the devil are on it I 
Take me away ! drag me out ! I can't move for that face ! 
it's always before me 1 it's walling mo up among the beds ! 
it's" baruing me all over ! Water ! water ! drown me in the 
sea ! drown me deep, away from the buraing face !" 

" Hush, Margaret ! hush ! Drink this, and you will be cool 
ag.ain." I gave her some lemonade which stood by the 
bedside. 

" Tes, yes ; hush, as you say. Where's Robert ? Robert 
Mannion ? Not here ! then I've got a secret for you. When 
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yoa go home to-nigiit, Bewi!, and eay your prayers, pray for 
a atorm of thuoder and lightning ; and pray that I may be 
Btruek dead in it, and Robert too. It's a fortnight to my 
aunt's party ; and in a fortnight you'll wish us both dead, 
BO you had better pray for what I tell you in time. We 
ehall make handsome corpses. Put roses into my coffin — 
scarlet roses, if you can find any, because that stands for 
Scarlet Woman — in the Bible, you know. Scarlet ? What 
do I care ! It's tbe boldest color in. the world. Robert will 
tell you and all your family how many women are as scarlet 
as I am — virtue wears it at home in secret, and vice wears 
it abroad in public: that's the only difference, he says. 
Scarlet roses ! scarlet roses ! throw them into the coffin by 
bundi-eds ; smother me up in them; bury me down deep; 
in the dark, quiet street — where there's a broad door-step 
in fi'ont of a house, and a white, wild face, something like 
Basil's, that's always staring on the door-step awfully. Ob, 
why did I meet him ! why did I marry him ! oh, why ! why !" 

She uttered the last words in slow, measured cadence — 
the hoiTible mockery of a chant which she nsed to play to 
us at North Villa on Sunday evenings. Then her voice sank 
again ; her articulation thickened and grew indistinct. It was 
like the change from darkness to daylight, in the sight of 
sleepless eyes, to hear her only murmuring now, after hear- 
ing her last terrible words. 

The weary night-time passed on. Longer and longer 
grew the intervals of silence between the scattered noises 
from the streets ; less and less frequent were the sounds of 
distant carriage- wheels, and the echoing rapid footsteps of 
late pleasure - seekers hurrying home. At last the heavy 
tramp of the policeman going his rounds alone disturbed 
the silence of the early morning hours. Still the voice from 
the bed muttered incessantly; but now in drowsy, languid 
tones — still Mr. Bernard did not return — still the father of 
the dying girl never came, never obeyed the letter which 
summoned him for the last time to her side. 
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(Thei'e was yet one more among the alisent — one from 
whose approach tlie death -bed must be kept sacred; one 
whose evil presence was to be dreaded as a pestilence and a 
scourge. Mannion ! — where is Mannion?) 

I eat by the window, resigned to wait in loneliness till the 
end came, watching mechanically the vacant eyes that ever 
watched me — when suddenly the face of Margaret seemed 
to fade out of my sight. I started and looked round. The 
candle, which I had placed at the opposite end of the room, 
had burned down without my noticing it, and was now ex- 
piring in the socket. I ran to light the fresh candle which 
lay on the table by its side, but was too late. The wick 
flickered its last; the room was left in darkness. 

While I felt among the difierent objects under my hands 
for a box of matches, Margaret's voice strengthened again. 

"Innocent ! innocent !" I heard her cry mournfully through 
the darkness, " Til swear I'm innocent, and father is sure 
to swear it too. Innocent Margaret I Oh, mo ! what in- 
nocence 1" 

She repeated these words over and over again, till the 
healing them seemed to bewilder all my senses. I hardly 
knew what I touched. Suddenly my searching hands stopped 
of themselves, I could not tell why. Was there some change 
in the room ? Was there more air in it, as if a door had 
been opened? Was there something moving over the floor? 
Had Margaret left her bed ? Ko ! the mournful voice was 
speaking unintermittingly, and speaking from the same dia- 

I moved to search for the matches on a chest of drawers 
which stood near the window. Though the morning was at 
its darkest, and the house stood midway between two gas- 
lamps, there was a glimmering of light in this place. I 
looked back into the room from the window, and thought I 
saw something shadowy moving near the bed. "Take him 
away !" I heard Margaret scream in her wildest tones. " His 
hands arc on me : he's feeling my face, to feel if I'm dead !" 
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a to her, striking against some piece of furniture in tlie 
Something passed swiftly between me and the bed 
as I got near it. I thought I heard a door close. Then there 
ivas silence for a moment; and then, as I stretched out iny 
hands, my right hand encountered the little table placed by 
Margaret's side, and the next moment I felt the match-box 
that had been left on it. 

As I struck a light, her voice repeated close at my ear— 

" His hands are on me : he's feeling my face, to feel if I'm 
dead !" 

The match flared up. As I earned it to the candle I looked 
roimd, and noticed for the first time that there was a second 
door at the farther comer of the room, which lighted some 
inner apartment through glass panes at the top. When I 
tried this door, it was locked on the inside, and the room be- 
yond was dark. 

Dark and silent. But was no one there, hidden in that 
darkness and silence? Was there any doubt now that 
stealthy feet had approached Margaret, that stealthy Lands 
had touched her, while the room was in obscurity? — Doubt? 
There was none on that point; none on any other. Sus- 
picion shaped itself into conviction in an instant, and identi- 
fied the stranger who had passed in the darkness between 
me and the bedside with the man whose presence I had 
dreaded, as the presence of an evil spirit in the chamber of 
death. 

He was waiting secretly in the house — waiting for her 
last moments; listening for her last words; watching his 
opportunity, perhaps, to enter the room again, and openly 
profane it by his presence ! I placed myself by the door, 
resolved, if he approached, to thrust him back, at any haz- 
ard, from the bedside. How long I remained absorbed in 
watching before the darkness of the inner room I know not 
— but some time must have elapsed before the silence around 
me forced itself suddenly on my attention. I turned to- 
ward Margaret; and, in an instant, all previous thoughts 
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were snspendod in ray mind by the sight that now met my 

She had altered completely. Her hands, so restless hither- 
to, lay quite still over the coverlid ; her iips never moved ; 
the whole expression of her face had changed — the fever 
traces remained on every feature, and yet the fever look was 
gone. Her eyes were almost closed ; her quick breathing 
had grown calm and slow. I touched her pulse; it was 
beating with a wayward, fluttering gentleness. What did 
this striking alteration indicate? Recovery? Was it pos- 
sible ? As the idea crossed my mind, every one of my facul- 
ties became absorbed in the sole occupation of watching her 
face ; I could not have stirred an instant from the bed for 
worlds. 

The earliest dawn of day was glimmering faintly at the 
window before another change appeared — before she drew 
a long, sighing breath, and slowly opened her eyes on mine. 
Their first look was very strange and startling to behold ; for 
it was the look that was natural to her — the calm look of 
consciousness, restored to what it had always been in the 
past time. It lasted only for a moment. She recognized 
me ; and instantly an expression of anguish and shame flew 
over the first teiror and surprise of her face. She struggled 
vainly to lift her hands — so busy all through the night ! so 
idle now ! A faint moan of supplication breathed from her 
lips ; and she slowly turned her head on the pillow, so as to 
hide her face from my sight, 

"Oh, my God! my God!" she murmured, in low, wailing 
tones, "I've broken his heart, and he still comes here to bo 
kind to me ! This is worse than death ! I'm too bad to be 
forgiven — leave me ! leave me !^oh, Basil, leave me to die !" 

I spoke to her ; but desisted almost immediately — desisted 
even from uttering her name. At the mere sound of my 
voice her suffering rose to agony ; the wild despair of the 
soul, wrestling awfully with the writhing weakness of the 
body, uttered itself in words and cries homble, beyond ali 
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imagination, to hear. I sank down on my knees hy the bed- 
side; the strength which had sustained me for hours gave 
way in an instant, and I burst into a passion of tears, as my 
spirit poured from my lips in supplication for hers — tears 
that did not humiliate me ; for I know, while I shed them, 
that I had forgiven her ! 

The dawn brightened. Gradually, as the fair light of the 
new day flowed in lovely upon her bed ; as the fresh morning 
breeze lifted tenderly and playfully the scattered locks of 
her hair that lay over the pillow — so the calmness began to 
come baek to her voice and the stillness of repose to her 
limbs. But she never turned her face to me again ; never, 
when the wild words of her despair grew fewer and fainter ; 
never, when the last faint supplication to me, to leave her to 
die forsaken aa she deserved, ended mournfully in a long, 
moaning gasp for breath. I waited after this— waited a long 
time — then spoke to her softly — then waited once more, 
hearing her still breathe, but slowly and more slowly with 
every minute — then spoke to her for the second time, louder 
than before. She never answered and never moved. Was 
she sleeping ? I could not tell. Some influence seemed to 
hold me back from going to the other side of the bed to 
look at her face, as it lay away from me, almost hidden in 
the pillow. 

The light strengthened faster, and grew mellow with the 
clear beauty of the moraing sunshine. I heard the sound 
of rapid footsteps advancing along the street; they stopped 
under the window; and a voice which I recognized called 
me by my name. I looked out : Mr. Bernard had returned 
at last. 

"I could ntjt get back sooner," he said; "the case was 
desperate, and I was afraid to leave it. You will find a key 
on the chimney-piece-— throw it out to me, and I can let 
myself in; I told them not to bolt the door before 1 went 
out." 

I obeyed hia directions. When he entered the room, I 
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thought Margaret moved a little, and signed to him with my 
hand to malte no noise. He looked toward the bed withoat 
any appearance of surprise, and aslied me in a whisper when 
the change had come over her, and how. I told him very 
briefly, and inquired whether he had known of such changes 
in other cases like hers. 

" Many," he answered — " many changes just as extraor- 
dinary, which have raised hopea that I never knew realized. 
Expect the worst from the change yon have witnessed; it is 
a fatal sign." 

Still, in spite of what he said, it seemed as if he feared to 
wake her; for he spoke in his lowest tones, and walked very 
softly when he went close to the bedside. 

He stopped suddenly, just as he was about to feel her 
puke, and looked in the direction of the glass door— listened 
attentively — and said, as if to himself — " I thought I heard 
some one moving in that room, but I suppose I am mistaken : 
nobody can be up in the house yet." With those words he 
looked down at Margaret, and gently parted back her hair 
from ber forehead, 

" Don't disturb her," I whispered ; " she is asleep — surely 
she is asleep !" 

He paused before he answered me, and placed his hand on 
her heart. Then softly drew up the bed-linen, till it hid her 
face. 

"Yes, she is asleep," he said gravely; "asleep, never to 
wake again. She is dead." 

I turoed aside my head in silence, for my thoughts, at that 
moment, were not the thoughts which can be spoken by man 
to man. 

"This has been a sad scene for any one at your age," he 
resumed kindly, as he left the bedside ; " but you have borne 
it well. I am glad to see that you can behave so calmly un- 
der so hard a trial." 
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Yes! at that moment it was fit that I sftould be calm 
for I could remember tbat I had forgiven her. 



VIII. 

On the fourth day from the morning when she had died, 
I stood alone in the church-yard by the grave of Margaret 
Sherwin. 

It had been left for me to watch her dying moments ; it 
was left for me to bestow on her remains the last human 
charity which the living can extend to the dead. If I 
could have looked into the future on our fatal marriage- 
day, and could have known that the only home of my 
giving which she would ever inhabit would be the home of 
the grave ! — 

Her father had written me a letter, which I destroyed at 
the time ; and which, if I had it now, I should forbear from 
copying into these pages. Let it be enough for me to relate 
here, that he never forgave the action by which she thwarted 
him in his mercenary designs upon me and upon my family ; 
that he diverted from himself the suspicion and disgust of his 
wife's surviving relatives (whose hostility he had some pe- 
cuniary reasons to fear) by accusing his daughter, as he had 
declared he would accuse her, of having been the real cause 
of her mother's death ; and that he took cai-e to give the ap- 
pearance of sincerity to the indignation which he professed 
to feel against her by refusing to follow her remains to the 
place of burial. 

Ralph had returned to London as soon as he received the 
letter from Mr. Bei-nard which I had forwarded to him. He 
offered me his assistance in performing the last duties left to 
my care, with an affectionate earnestness that I had never 
seen him display toward me befoi'e. But Mr, Bernard had 
generously undertaken to relieve me of every responsibility 
which could be assumed by others; and on this occasion, 
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therefore, I had no need to put my brother's ready kindness 
in helping me to the test. 

I stood alone by the grave. Mr. Bernard had taken leave 
of me ; the workers and the idlers in tho church-yard had 
alike departed. There was no reason why I should not fol- 
low them; and yet I remained, with my eyes fixed upon the 
freshly turned earth at my feet, thinking of the dead. 

Some time had passed thus, when the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps attracted my attention. I looked up, and saw 
a man, clothed in a long cloak drawn loosely around his 
neck, and wearing a shade over his eyes, which hid the whole 
upper part of his face, advancing slowly toward me, walking 
with the help of a stick. Ho came on straight to the grave, 
and stopped at the foot of it — stopped opposite mo, as I stood 
at the head. 

"Do you know me again?" he said. "Do you know me 
for Robert Mannion ?" As he pronounced his name, he raised 
the shade and looked at me. 

The first eight of that appalling face, with its ghastly dis- 
coloration of sickness, its hideous deformity of feature, its 
fierce and changeless malignity of expression glaring full on 
me in the piercing noonday sunshine — glaring with the same 
unearthly look of fury and triumph which I had seen flashing 
through the flashing lightning, when I parted from him on 
the night of the storm — struck me speechless where I stood, 
and has never left me since. I must not, I dare not describe 
that fi'ightful sight ; though it now rises before my imagina- 
tion, vivid in its horror as on the first day when I saw it; 
though it moves hither and thither before me fearfully, while 
I write ; though it lowers at my window, a noisome shadow 
on the radiant prospect of earth and sea and sky, whenever I 
look up fi'Om the page I am now writing toward the beau- 
ties of my cottage view. 

"Do you know me for Robert Mannion?" he repeated. 
" Do you know the work of your own hands, now you see it ? 
Or am I changed to you past recognition, as your father 
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might have found my father changed, if he had seen him on 
the morning of his execution, standing ander the gailows, 
with the cap over his face ?" 

StiSl I could neither speak nor move, I could only look 
away from him in horror, and fix my eyes on the ground. 

He lowered the shade to its former position on his face ; 
then spoke again. 

"Under this earth that we stand on," he said, setting his 
foot on the grave ; " down here, where you are now looking, 
lies burled with the buried dead the last influence which 
might one day have gained you respite and mercy at my 
bands. Did you think of the one last chance that you were 
losing, when you came to see her die ? I watched you, and I 
watched her. I heard as much as you heard ; I saw as much 
as you saw ; I know when she died, and how, as you know 
it ; 1 shared her last moments with you, to the very end. It 
was my fancy not to give her up, as your sole possession, 
even on her death-bed ; it is my fancy now not to let you 
stand alone, as if her coi'pse was your property, over her 
grave !" 

While he uttered the last words, I felt my self-possession 
i-eturning. I could not force myself to speak, as I would fain 
have spoken ; I could only move away to leave him, 

" Stop !" he said ; " what I have still to say concerns you, 
I have to tell you, face to face, standing with you here, over 
her dead body, that what I wrote from the hospital is what 
I will do ; that I will make your whole life to come one long 
expiation of this deformity" (he pointed to his face) "and 
of that death" (he set his foot once more on the grave). 
" Go where you will, this face of mine shall never be turaed 
away from you ; this tongue, which you can never silence 
but by a crime, shall awaken against yon the sleeping super- 
stitions and cruelties of all mankind. The noisome secret of 
that night when you followed us shall reek up like a pesti- 
lence in the nostrils of your fellow-beings, be they whom 
they may. You may shield yourself behind your family and 
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your friends; I will strike at you through the dearest and 
the bravest of them 1 Now you have heard me, go ! The 
next time we meet you shall acknowledge with your own 
lips that I can act as I speak. Live the free life which Mar- 
garet Sherwin has restored to you by her death; yon will 
know it soon for the life of Cain !" 

He turned from the grave, and left me by the way that he 
had come ; but the hideous image of him, and the remem- 
brance of the words that he had spoken, never lefl me — nev- 
er for a moment, while I lingered alone in the church-yard ; 
never when I quitted it, and walked through the crowded 
streets. The horror of the fiend-face was etill before my 
eyes, the poison of the fiend-words was still in my ears, when 
I returned to my lodging, and found Ralph waiting to see 
me as soon as I entered my room. 

"At last you have come back!" he said; "I was deter- 
mined to stop till you did, if I stayed all day. Is any thing 
the matter ? Have you got into some worse difficulty than 
ever ?" 

" No, Ralph — no. What have yon to tell me ?" 

" Something that will rather sui'prise you, Basil ; I have to 
tell you to leave London at once ! Leave it for your own in- 
terests and for every hody else's. My father has found out 
that Clara has been to see you." 

" Good heavens ! how ?" 

" He won't tell me. But he has found it out. You know 
how you stand in hie opinion — I leave you to imagine what 
he thinks of Clara's conduct in coming here." 

" No ! no ! tell me yourself, Ralph— tell me how she bears 
his displeasure 1" 

"As badly as possible. After having forbidden her over 
to enter this house again, be now only shows how he is of- 
fended by his silence ; and it is exactly that, of course, which 
distresses her. Between her notions of implicit obedience to 
him, and her opposite notions, just as strong, of her sisterly 
duties to yon, she is made miserable from morning to night. 
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What she -will end in, if things go on like this, I am really 
afraid to think ; and I'm not easily frightened, as you know. 
Now, Basil, listen to me : it is your business to stop this, and 
my business to te!! you how." 

"I will do any thing you wish — any. thing for Clara's 
sake !" 

" Then leave London ; and so cut short the struggle be- 
tween her duty and her inclination. If you don't, my father 
is quite capable of taking her at once into the country, though 
I know he has important businees to keep him in London. 
Write a letter to her, saying that yon have gone away for 
your health, for change of scene and peace of mind— gone 
away, in short, to come back better some day. Don't say 
where you're going, and don't tell me, for she is sure to ask, 
and sure to get it out of me if I know. Then she might be 
writing to yon, and that might be found out, too. She can't 
distress herself about your absence, if you acconnt for it 
properly, as she distresses herself now — that is one consider- 
ation. And you will serve your own interests, as well as 
Clara's, by going away — that is another." 

" Never mind my interests. Clara ! I can only think of 
Ciara !" 

" But you havQ interests, and you must think of them. I 
told my father of the death of that unhappy woman, and of 
your noble behavior when she was dying. Don't interrupt 
me, Basil — it was noble ; I couldn't have done what you did, 
I can tell you ! I saw he was more struck by it than he was 
willing to confess. An impression has been made on him by 
the tura circumstances have taken. Only leave that impres- 
sion to strengthen, and then you're safe. But if you destroy 
it by staying here, after what has happened, and keeping 
Clara m this ^^^ dilemma — my dear fellow, you destroy your 
best chance ! There is a sort of defiance of him in stopping ; 
there is a downright concession to him in going away." 

" I will go, Ralph ; you have more than convinced me that 
I ought ! I will go to-morrow, though where — " 
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" You have the rest of the day to think where. I sbould 
go abroad and amuse myself; but your ideas of amusement 
ai'e, most likely, not mine. At any rate, wherever you go, I 
can always supply you with money when you want it ; you 
can write to me, after you have been away some little time, 
and I can write back, aa soon as I have good news to tell 
you. Only stick to your present determination, Basil, and,ril 
answer for it, yon will be back in your own study at home 
before you are many months older 1" 

" I wili put it out of my power to fail in my resolution by 
writing to Ciara at once, and giving you the letter to place 
in her bands to-morrow evening, when I shall have left Lon- 
don some hours." 

" That's right, Basil ! that's acting and speaking like a 
man !" 

I wrote immediately, accounting for my sudden absence 
as Ralph had advised me — wrote, with a heavy heart, alt that 
I thought would be most re-assuring and cheering to Clara ; 
and then, without allowing myself time to hesitate or to think, 
gave the letter to my brother, 

" She shall have it to-morrow night," he said, " and my fa- 
ther shall know why you have left town at the same time. 
Depend on me in this, as in every thing else. And now, Ba- 
sil, I must say good-by — unless you're in the humor for com- 
ing to look at my new house this evening. Ah ! I see that 
won't suit you just now; so good-by, old fellow ! Write 
when you are in any necessity — get back your spirits and 
your health — and never doubt that the step you are now tak- 
ing will be best for Clara and the best for yourself 1" 

He hurried out of the room, evidently feeling more at say- 
ing farewell than he was willing to let me discover. I was 
left alone for the rest of the day, to think whither I should 
turn my steps on the morrow. 

I knew that it would be best that I should leave England ; 
bntthereseemed to have grown within me, suddenly, a yearn- 
ing toward my own country that I had never felt before — a 
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homesickness for the land in whicli my sister lived. Not 
once did my thoughts .waiider away to foreign places, while 
I now tried to consider calmly in what direction I should de- 
part when I left London. 

While I was still in doubt, my earliest impressions of child- 
hood came back to my memory ; and, influenced by them, I 
thought of Cornwall. My nurse had been a Cornish woman ; 
my first fancies and first feelings of curiosity had been ex- 
cited by her Cornish stories, by the descriptions of the scenery, 
the customs, and the people of her native land, with which 
she was ever ready to amuse me. As I grew older, it had al- 
ways been one of my favorite projects to go to Cornwall, to 
explore the wild western land, on foot, from hill to hill 
throughout. And now, when no motive of pleasure could in- 
fluence imy choice — now, when I was going forth homeless 
and alone, in uncei'tainty, in grief, in peril — the old fancy of 
long-past days still kept its influence, and pointed out my 
new path to me among the rocky boundaries of the Cornish 
shore. 

My last night in London was a night made terrible by 
Mannion's fearful image in all my dreams — made moumfal, 
in my waking moments, by thoughts of the morrow which 
was to separate me from Clara. But I never faltered in my 
resolution to leave London for her sake. When the morning 
ca,me, I collected my few necessaries, added to them one or 
two books, and was ready to depart. 

My way through the streets took me near my father's 
house. As I passed by the well-remembered neighborhood, 
my self-control so far deserted me that I stopped and turned 
aside into the square, in tho hope of seeing Clara once more 
before Iwent away. Cautiously and doubtfully, as if I was a 
trespasser even on tho public pavement, I looked up at the 
house which was no more my home — at the windows, side by 
side, of m.y sister's sitting-room and bedroom. She was nei- 
ther standing near them nor passing accidentally from one 
room to another at that moment. Still I could not persnade 
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myself to go on. I thought of many and many an act of kind- 
ness that ehe had done for mc, which I seemed never to have 
appreciated until now — I tliought of what she had suffered, 
and might yet suffer, for my sake — and the longing to see her 
once more, though only for an instant, stiU kept rae lingering 
neai the house and looking up vainly at the lonely windows. 

It was a bright, cool, autumnal morning ; perhaps she 
might have gone out into the garden of the square : it used 
often to be her habit, when I was at home, to go there and 
read at this hour. I walked round outside the railings, 
searching for her between gaps in the foliage ; and had near- 
ly made the circuit of the garden thus before the figure of a 
lady Bitting alone under one of the trees attracted my atten- 
tion. I stopped — looked intently toward lier — and saw that 
it was Clai-a. 

Her face was almost entirely turned fi'om me ; but I kne^r 
her by her dress, by her figure — even by her position, simple 
as it was. She was sitting with her hands on a closed book 
which rested on her knee. A little spaniel that I had given 
her lay asleep at her feet; she seemed to be looking down 
at the animal, as far as I could tell by the position of lier 
head. When I moved aside, to try if I could see her face, the 
trees bid ber from sight. I was obliged to be satisfied with 
the little I could discern of her, through the one gap in the 
foliage which gave me a clear view of the place where she 
was sitting. To speak to her, to risk the misei-y to both of 
us of saying farewell, was more than I dared trust myself to 
do. I could only stand silent and look at her — it might be 
for the last time ! — until tbe tears gathered in my eyes, so 
that I could see nothing more. I resisted the temptation to 
dasb them away. While they still hid her from me — while I 
could not see her again, if >! would — I turned from the gar- 
den view and left the square. 

Amid all tbe thoughts which thronged on me as I walked 
farther and farther away from the neighborhood of what was 
once my home ; amid all the remembrances of past events — 
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from the first day when I met Margaret Shenvin to tlie day 
wlien I stood by her grave — which wcfc recalled by the mere 
act of leaving London, there now avose in my mind, for the 
first time, a doubt which, from that day to this, has never 
left it — a doubt whether Mannion might not be tracking me 
in secret along every step of my way, 

I stopped instinctively and looked bebind me. Many fig- 
ures were moving in the distance ; but the figure that I had 
seen in the church-yard was nowhere visible among them. 
A little farther on, I looked back again, and stilt with the 
same result. After this, I let a longer interval elapse before 
I stopped ; and then, for the tliird time, I turned round, and 
scanned the busy street-scene behind me with eager, suspir 
cious eyes. Some little distance back, on the opposite side 
of the way, I caught sight of a man who was standing still 
(as I was standing) amid the moving throng. His height was 
like Mannion's height ; and he wore a cloak like the cloak I 
had seen on Mannion when he approached me at Margaret's 
grave. More than this I could not detect without crossing 
over. The passing vehicles and foot-passengers constantly 
intercepted my view, from the position in which I stood. 

Was this figure, thus visible only at intervals, the figure 
of Mannion? and was he really tracking my steps? As the 
suspicion strengthened in my mind that it was so, the remem- 
brance of his threat in the church-yard — "You may shield 
yourself behind your family and your friends ; I will strike 
at you through the dearest and the bravest of them" — sud- 
denly recurred to mo; and brought with it a thought which 
urged me instantly to proceed on my way. I never looked 
behind me again, as I now walked on ; for I said within my- 
self: "If he is following me, I must not and will not avoid 
him. It will be the best result of my departure that I shall 
draw after me that destroying presence ; and thus at least 
remove it far and safely away from my family and ray 

So I neither turned aside from the straight direction, noi* 
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hurried my stops, nor looked back auy more. At the time I 
had resolved on, I left London for Cornwall, without making 
any attempt to conceal my departure. And though I knew 
that he must surely he following me, still I never saw him 
again — never discovered how close or how far off he was on 
my track. , 

Two months have passed since that period, and I know no 
more about him now than I knew then. 
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JOURN^AL. 

Oetoher \^th. — My retrospect is finisbcd. I liave traced 
the hiatoiy of my errors and misfortunes, of tlie wrong I 
have done, and tlie punishment I have suffered for it, from 
the past to the present time. 

The pages of my manuscript (many more than I thought 
to write at fii"at) lie piled together on the table before me. 
I dare not look them over; I dare not read the lines which 
my own hand has traced. There may be much in my man- 
ner of writing that wants alteration ; but I have no heart to 
return to ray task, and revise and reconsider as I might if I 
were intent on producing a book which was to be published 
during my lifetime. Othei-s will be found, when I am no 
more, to carve and smooth and polish to the popular taste 
of the day this rugged material of Truth which I shall leave 
behind me. 

But now, while I collect these leaves, and seal them up, 
never to be opened again by my hands, can I feel that I have 
related all which it is necessary to tell ? No ! While Man- 
nion lives — while I am ignorant of the changes that may yet 
be wrought in the home from which I am exiied — there re- 
mains for me a future which must be recorded, as the neces- 
sary sequel to the narrative of the past. What may yet 
happen worthy of record, Iknoiv not; what sufferings Imay 
yet undergo, which may unfit me for continuing the labor 
now terminated for a time, I can not foresee. I have not 
hope enough in the future, or in myself, to believe that I shall 
have the time or the energy to write hereafter, as I have 
written already, from recollection. It is best, then, that I 
should note down events daily as they occur ; and so insure, 
as far as may be, a continuation of my nan^ative, fi-agment 
by fragment, to the very last. 
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But, first, as a fit beginning to tlie Journal I now propose 
to keep, let mu briefly reveal sometbiiig, in this place, of 
the life that I am leading in my retirement on the Cornisli 
coast. 

The fishing hamlet in which I have written the preceding 
pages is on the southern shore of Cornwall, not more than 
a few miles distant from the Land's End. The cottage I in- 
habit is built of rough granite, rudely thatched, and has but 
two rooms. I possess no furniture but my bed, my table, 
and my chair ; and some half a dozen flshei'men and their 
families are my only neighbors. But I feel neither the want 
of luxuries nor the want of society : all that I wished for in 
coming here I have — tho completest seclusion. 

My ariival produced, at first, both astonishment and sus- 
picion. The fishermen of Cornwall still preserve almost all 
the superstitions, eveo to the grossest, which were held dear 
by their humble ancestors centuries back. My simple neigh- 
bors could not understaird why I had no business to occu- 
py mo ; could not reconcile my worn, melancholy face with 
my youthful years. Such loneliness as mine looked unnat- 
ural — especially to the women. They questioned mo curi- 
ously; and the very simplicity of my answer, that I had only 
come to Cornwall to live in quiet and regain my health, per- 
plexed them afresh. Tbey waited, day after day, when I was 
first installed in the cottage, to see letters sent to me, and 
no letters arrived^to see my friends join me, and no friends 
came. This deepened the mystery to their eyes. They be- 
gan to recall to memory old Cornish legends of solitary, se- 
cret people who had lived, years and yeara ago, in certain 
parts of the country — coming, none knew whence; existing, 
none knew by what means; dying and disappearing, none 
knew when. They felt half inclined to identify me with 
these mysterious visitors — to consider me as some being, a 
stranger to the whole human family, who had come to waste 
away under a curse, and die ominously and secretly among 
them. Even the person to whom I first paid money for my 
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necessaries questioned, for a moment, the lawfulness and safe- 
ty of receiving it I 

But these doubts gradually died away ; this superstitious 
curiosity ineensibly wore off among my poor neighboi-s. 
They became used to ray solitary, thoughtful, and (to them) 
inexplicable mode of existence. One or two little services 
of kindness which I rendered, soon after my arrival, to their 
children, worked wonders in my favor; and I am pitied now 
I'ather than distrusted. When the results of the fishing are 
abundant, a little present has been often made to me out of 
the nets. Some weeks ago, after I had gone out in the 
morning, I found on my return two or three gulls' eggs 
placed in a basket before my door. They had been left 
there by the children, as oi-naments for my cottage window 
— the only ornaments they had to give ; the only ornaments 
they had ever heard of. 

I can now go out unnoticed, directing my steps up the 
ravine in which our hamlet is situated, toward the old gray 
stone church which stands solitary on the hill-top, surrounded 
by the lonesome moor. If any children liappen to be play- 
ing among the scattered tombs, they do not start and run 
away, when they see me sitting on the coffln-stone at the 
entrance of the church-yard, or wandering round the sturdy 
granite tower, reared by hands which have mouldered into 
dust centuries ago. My approach has ceased to be of evil 
omen for my little neighboi's. They just look up at mo for a 
moment with bright smiles, and then go on with their game. 

From the church-yard I look down the ravine, on tine 
days, toward the sea. Mighty piles of granite soar above 
the fishermen's cottages on each side ; the little strip of 
white beach which the cliffs shut in glows pure in the sun- 
light; the inland stream that trickles down the bed of the 
rocks sparkles at places like a rivulet of silver fire; the 
round white clouds, with their violet shadows and bright 
wavy edges, roll on majestically above me ; the cries of the 
sea-birds, the endless dirging murmur of the surf, and the 
02 
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far music of the wind among the ocean caverns, fall, now 
together, now separately, on my car. Nature's voice and 
Nature's beauty — God's soothing and puiifying angels of 
the soul — speak to me most tenderly and moat happily at 
such times as these. 

It is when the rain falls, and wind and sea arise together 
— when, sheltered among the caverns in the side of the 
precipice, I look out upon the dreary waves and the leaping 
spray-^that I feel the unknown dangers which hang over 
my head in all the horror of their uncertainty. Then the 
threats of my deadly enemy strengthen their hold fearfully 
on all my senses. I see the dim and ghastly personification 
of a fatality that ia lying in wait for me, in the strange 
shapes of the mist whjch shrouds the sky, and moves and 
■whirls and brightens and dai'kens in a weird glory of its 
own over the heaving waters. Then the crash of the break- 
ers on the reef howia upon me with a sound of judgment ; 
and the voice of the wind, growling and battling behind me 
in the hollows of the cave, is, ever and ever, the same thun- 
dei'-voice of doom and warning in my ear. 

Does this foreboding that Mannion's eye is always on me, 
that his footsteps are always secretly following mine, pro- 
ceed only from the weakness of my worn -oat energies? 
Could others in my situation restrain themselves from fear- 
ing, as I do, that he ia still incessantly watching me In 
secret ? It is possible. It may be that his terrible con- 
nection with all my sufferings of the past makes me attach 
credit too easily to the destroying power which he arrogates 
to himself in the future. Or it may be that all resolution 
to resist him is paralyzed in me, not so mnch by my fear of 
hia appearance, as by my uncertainty of the time when it 
will take place — not so much by hia menacea themselves, as 
by the delay in their execution. Still, though I can estimate 
fairly the value of these considerations, they exercise over 
me no lasting influence of tranquillity. I remember what 
thia man has done; and, in spite of all reasoning, I believe 
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in what he hae told me he wilt yet do. Madman though he 
may be, I have no hope of defense or escape from hini in any 
direction, look where I will. 

But for the occupation wliich the foregoing narrative has 
given to my mind ; hut for the relief which my heart can 
derive from its thoughts of Clara, I must have sunk under 
the torment of suspense and suspicion in which my life is 
now passed. My sister I Eveoiin this self-imposed absence 
from her, I have still found a means of coimecting myself 
remotely with Bomething that she loves. I have taken, ^ 
the assumed name under which I live, and shall continue to 
live until my father has given me back his confidence and 
his affection, the name of a little estate that once belonged 
to my mother, and that now belongs to her daughter. Even 
the most wretched have their caprice, their last favorite 
fancy. I possess no memoi-ial of Clara, not even a letter. 
The name that I have taken from the place which she was 
always fondest and proudest of, is to me what a lock of 
hair, a ring, any little lovable keepsake, is to others happier 
than I am. 

I have wandered away from the simple details of my life 
in this place. Shall I now return to them ? Not to-day ; 
my head burns, my hand is weary. If the morrow should 
bring with it no event to write of, on the morrow I can re- 
sume the subject from which I now break off. 

Oetoh&' lOth. — After laying aside my pen, I went out ycs- 
tei-day for the purpose of renewing that former friendly 
intercourse with my poor neighbors, which has beeu inter- 
rnpted for the last three weeks by un intermitting labor at 
the latter portions of my narrative. 

In the course of my walk among the cottages and up to 
the old church on the moor, I saw fewer of the people of 
the district than usual. The behavior of those whom I did 
chance to meet seemed unaccountably altered; perhaps it 
was mere fancy, but I thought they avoided me. One 
woman abraptly shut her cottage door as I approached. 
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A flahermaiijwheiil wished him good-day, hardly answered; 
and walked on without stopping to gossip with rae as usual. 
Some children, too, whom I overtook on the road to the 
church, ran away from me, making gestures to each other 
which I could not understand. Is the first superstitious 
distrust of me returning, after I thought it had been entirely 
overcome ? Or arc my neighbors only showing their re- 
sentment at my involuntary neglect of them for the last 
three weeks? I must try to find out to-mori'ow. 

list. — I have discovered all! The truth, which I was 
strangely slow to suspect yesterday, has forced itself on me 
to-day. 

I went out this morning, as I had purposed, to discover 
whether my neighbors had really changed toward me, or 
not, since the interval of my three weeks' seclusion. At 
the cottage door nearest to mine two young children were 
playing, whom I knew I had succeeded in attaching to me 
soon after my arrival. I walked «p to speak to them ; but, 
as I approached, their mother came out, and snatched them 
from me with a look of anger and alarm. Before I could 
question her, she had taken them inside the cottage, (ind had 
closed the door. 

Almost at the same moment, as if by a jireconcerted 
signal, three or ibur other women came out from their 
abodes at a little distance, warned me in loud, angry voices 
not to come near them or their children ; and disappeared, 
shutting their doors. Still not suspecting the truth, I turn- 
ed back, and walked toward the beach. The lad whom I 
employ to serve me with provisions was lounging there 
against the side of an old boat. At seeing me, he started up 
and walked away a few steps — then stopped, and called out — ■ 

"I'm not to bring you any thing more; father says he 
won't sell to you again, wJiatever you pay him." 

I asked the boy why his father had said that ; but he ran 
back toward the village without answering me. 

"Yoii had best leave us," muttered a voice behind me. 
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" If you don't go of youi" own accord, oiiv people will starve 
you out of the place." 

The man Avho said these words had been one of the first 
to set the example of friendliness toward me after my ar- 
rival ; and to him I now turned for the explanation which 
no oue else would give me. 

"You know what we mean, and why we want you to go, 
well enough," was his reply. 

I assured him that I did not ; and begged hina so earnestly 
to enlighten me, that he stopped as he was walking away, 

"I'il tell you about it," he said, "but not now; I don't 
want to be seen with you." (As he spoke he looked back 
at the women, who were appearing onee more in front of 
their cottages.) " Go home again, and shut yourself up ; I'll 
come at dusk." 

And he came as he had promised. But when I asked him 
to enter my cottage, he declined, and said he would talk to 
nie outside, at my window. This disinclination to he under 
ruy roof reminded me that my supplies of food had for the 
last week been left on the window-ledge, instead of being 
bronght into my room as usual. I had been too constantly 
occupied to pay much attention to the circumstance at tha 
time ; but I thought it very strange now. 

" Do you mean to tell me you don't suspect why we want 
to get you out of our place here ?" said the man, looking in 
distrustfully at me through the window, 

I repeated that I could not imagine why they had all 
changed toward me, or what wrong tJiey thought I had done 

" Then I'll soon let you know it," he continued. " Wo 
want you gone from here, hecause—" 

" Because," interrnpted another voice behind him, which I 
recognized as his wife's — " Because you're bi-inging a blight 
on us and our houses — because tee wmit our ehUdreiCa faces 
left as God made them — " 

" Because," interposed a second -woman, who had joined 
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her, " you're bringing devil's vengeances among Christian 
people ! Come back, John ! he's not safe for a true man to 
speak to." 

They dragged the fisherman away with them before ho 
could say another word. I had hoard enough. The fatal 
truth burst at onco on my mind, Mannion had followed me 
to Cornwall ; his threats were executed to the very letter ! 

(10 o'clock^ — I have lighted my candle for the last time in 
this cottage, to add a few lines to my journal. The hamlet 
is quiet; I hear no footstep outside — and yet, can I he 
certain that Mannion is not lurking near my door at this 
moment? 

I must go when the morning comes; I must leave this 
quiet retreat, in which I have lived so calmly until now. 
There ie no hope that I can re-instate myself in the opinions 
of my poor neighbors. He has aiTayed against me the 
pitiless hostility of their superstition. He has found out 
the dormant cruelties even in the hearts of these simple 
people ; and has awakened them against me, as he said he 
would. The evil work must have been begun within the 
last three weeks, while I was much within doors, and there 
was little chance of meeting me in my usual walks. How 
that work was accomplished it is useless to inquire ; my only 
object now must be to prepare myself at onco for departure, 

(11 o'c^oeJ.) — While I was putting up my few books a 
minuto ago, a little embroidered marker fell out of one of 
them, which I had not observed in the pages before ; and 
which I recognized as having been worked for me by Clara. 
I have a memorial of my sister in my possession after all ! 
Trifling as it is, I shall preserve it about me, as a messenger 
of consolation in the time of adveraity and peril. 

(1 o'doele^ — The wind sweeps down on us from off the 
moorland in fiercer and fiercer gusts ; the waves dash heavily 
against our rock promontory ; the rain drifts wildly past 
ray windows ; and the densest darkness overspreads the 
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Tvhole sky. The storm, wliich has been threatening for some 
days, is gathering fast. 

( Village of li-een, October 22d,) — Tlie events of this one 
day have changed the whole future of my life. I must force 
myself to write of them at once. Something warns me that 
if I delay, though only till to-moiTow, I shall bo incapable 
of relating them at all. 

It was still early in the morning — I think about seven 
o'clock — when I closed ray cottage door behind me, never 
to open it again. I met only one or two of my neigbbora 
aa I left the hamlet. They drew aside to let me advance, 
without saying a word. With a heavy heart, grieved more 
than I could have imagined possible at departing as an 
enemy from among the people with whom I had lived as a 
friend, I passed slowly by the last cottages, and ascended 
the cliff path which led to the moor. 

The storm had raged at its fiercest some houre back. 
Soon after daylight the wind sank ; but the majesty of the 
mighty sea had lost none of its terror and grandeur as yet. 
The huge Atlantic waves still hurled themselves, foaming 
and furious, against the massive granite of the Cornish cliffs. 
h ad the sky was hidden in a thick white mist, now 
han n till and dripping, down to the ground ; now rolling 
n h J like vast smoke - wreaths before the light wind 

h h II blow at intervals. At a distance of more than a 
fe ya 1 the largest objects were totally invisible. I had 
nothing to guide me as I advanced but the ceaseless roaring 
of the sea on my right hand. 

It was my purpose to get to Penzance by night. Beyond 
that, I had no project, no thought of what refuge I should 
seek next. Any hope I might have formerly felt of escaping 
from Mannion had now deserted me forever. I could not 
discover by any outward indications that he was etill fol- 
lowing my footsteps. The mist obscured all objects behind 
me from view; the ceaseless crashing of the shore-waves 
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overwhelmed all laadward sounds, but I never doubted lor 
a moment that lie was watching me as I proceeded along 
my onward way, 

I walked slowly, keeping from the edge of the precipices 
only by keeping the sound of the sea always at the same 
distance from my ear ; knowing that I was advancing in 
the proper direction, though very circuitously, as long as I 
heard the waves on my right hand. To have ventui-ed on 
the shorter way, by the moor and the cross-roads beyond it, 
would have been only to have lost myself, past all chance of 
extrication, in the mist. 

In this tedious manner I had gone on for some time, before 
it struck me that the noise of the sea was altering completely 
to my sense of hearing. It seemed to he sounding very 
strangely on each side of me— both on my right hand and 
on my left. I stopped and strained my eyes to look through 
the mist, but it was useless. Crags only a few yards off 
seemed like shadows in the thick white vapor. Again I 
went on a little ; and ere long I heard rolling toward me, 
as it were, under my own feet, and under the roaring of the 
sea, a howling, hollow, intermittent sonnd, like thunder at 
a distance. I stopped again, and rested against a rock. 
After some time, the mist began to part to seaward, but 
remained still as thick ae ever on each side of me. I went 
on toward the lighter sky in front — the thunder sound boom- 
ing louder and louder, in the very heaj't, as it seemed, of the 
great cliff. 

The mist brightened yet a little more, and showed me a 
landmark to ships, standing on the highest point of the sur- 
rounding rocks. I climbed to it, recognized the glaring red 
and white pattern in which it was painted, and knew that I 
had wandered, in the mist, away fi'om the regular line of 
coast, out on one of the great granite promontories which 
project into the sea, as natural breakwaters, on the southern 
shore of Comwall. 

I had twice penetrated as far as this place, at the earlier 
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period of my sojonrn in the fishing hamlet, and while I now 
listened to the thunder sound, I knew from what cause it 
proceeded. 

Beyond the spot where I stood, the rocks descended sud- 
denly, and almost perpendicularly, to the range below them. 
In one of the highest parts of the wall-side of granite thus 
formed there opened a black, yawning hole that slanted 
nearly straight downward, like a tunnel, to unknown and on- 
fathomable depths below, into which the waves found entrance 
throogh some subterranean channel. Even at calm times the 
sea was never silent in this frightful abyss, but on stormy 
days its fury was terrific. The wild waves boiled and thun- 
dered in their imprisonment, till they seemed to convulse the 
solid cliff about them like an earthquake. But, high as they 
leaped up in the rocky walls of the chasm, they never leaped 
into sight from above. Nothing but clouds of spray indicated 
to the eye what must be the horrible tumult of the raging 
waters below. 

With my recognition of the place to which I had now 
wandered, came remembrance of the dangers I had left be- 
hind me on the rock-track that led from the main-land to the 
pi-omontoiy — dangers of naiTow ledges and treacherous prec- 
ipices, which I had passed safely while unconscious of them 
in the mist, but which I shi-ank from tempting again, now 
that I recollected them, until the sky had cleared, and I could 
see my way well before me. The atmosphere was still bright- 
ening slowly over the tossing, distant waves ; I determined 
to wait until it had lost all its obscurity, before I ventured to 
retrace my steps. 

I moved down toward the lower range of rocks, to seek a 
less exposed position than that which I now occupied. As I 
neared the chasm, the terrific howling of the waves inside it 
was violent enough to drown, not only the crashing sound of 
the surf on the outward crags of the promontory, but even 
the shrill cries of the hundreds on hundreds of sea-birds that 
whirled around me, except when their flight was immediately 
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over my head. At each side of the abyss, the rocka, thoagh 
very precipitous, afforded fivm hold, for hand and foot. As I 
descended them, the morbid longing to look on danger, which 
has led many a man to the very brink of a precipice, even 
while he dreaded it, led me to advance as near as I dared to 
the side of the great hole, and to gaze down into it. I could 
SCO but little of its black, shining, interior ■walls, or of the 
fragments of rock which here and there jutted out from 
them, crowned with patches of long, lank sea-weed waving 
slowly to and fro in empty space — I could see but little of 
these things, for the spray from the bellowing water in the 
invisible depths below steamed up almost incessantly, like 
smoke, and shot, hissing in clouds, out of the mouth of the 
chasm, onto a huge flat rock, covered with sea-weed, that lay 
beneath and in front of it. The very sight of this smooth, 
slippery plane of granite, shelving steeply downward, right 
into the gaping depths of the hole, made my head swim ; the 
thundering of the water bewildered and deafened me — I 
moved away while I had the power ; away, some thirty or 
forty yards in a lateral direction, toward the edges of the 
promontory which looked down on the sea. Here the rocks 
rose again in wild shapes, forming natural caverns and pent- 
houses. Toward one of these I now advanced, to shelter 
myself till the sky had cleared. 

I had just entered the place, close to the edge of the. cliff, 
when a hand was laid suddenly and firmly on my arm ; and, 
through the crashing of the waves below, the thundering of 
the water in the abyss behind, and the shrieking of the sea- 
birds overhead, I heard these words, spoken close to my ear ; 

" Take care of your life. It is not yonr's to throw away — 
it is mine!" 

I turned and saw Mannion standing by me. No shade 
concealed the hideous distortion of his face. His eye was on 
me as he pointed significantly down to the surf foaming two 
linndred feet beneath us. 

" Suicide 1" he said slowly — "I suspected it, and this time 
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I followed close : followed to fight with death, which should 
have you." 

As I moved back from the edge of the precipice and shook 
him from roe, I marked the Tacaney that glared even through 
the glaring triumph of his eye, and remembered how I had 
been warned against him at the hospital. 

The mist was thickening again, but thickening now in 
clouds that parted and changed minute by minute under the 
influence of the light behind them, I had noticed these sud- 
den transitions before, and knew them to be the signs which 
preceded the speedy clearing of the atmosphere. 

When I looked up at the sky, Mannioo stepped back a few 
paces, and pointed in the direction of the fisliiag iiamlet from 
which I had departed. 

"Even in that remote place," ho said, "and among those 
ignorant people, my deformed face has borne witness against 
you, and Margaret's death has been avenged, as I said it 
should. You have heen expelled as a pest and a curse by a 
community of poor fishennen ; you have begun to live your 
life of excommunication, aa I lived mine. Superatition 1 — 
barbarous, monstrous superstition, which I found ready made 
to my use, is the scourge with which I have driven you from 
that hiding-place. Look at me now ! I have got back ray 
strength; I am no longer the sick refuse of the hospital. 
Where you go, I have the limbs and the endurance to go 
too ! I tell you again, we are linked together for life ; I can. 
not leave you if I would. The horrible joy of hunting you 
through the world leaps in my blood lite five ! Look ! look 
out on those tossing waves. There is no rest for them; 
there shall be no rest for you!" 

The sight of him, standing close by me in that wild soli- 
tude ; the hoarse sound of his voice, as he I'aised it almost to 
raving in his exultation over my helplessness ; the incessant 
crashing of the sea on the outer rocks ; the roaring of the 
tortured waters imprisoned in the depths of the abyss behind 
us ; the obscurity of the mist, and the strange, wild shapes it 
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liegan to take, as it now rolled sJmost over our heads — all 
that I saw, all that I heard, seemed suddenly to madden me, 
as Mannion uttered his last words. My brain felt turned to 
fire ; my heart to ice, A horrible temptation to rid myself 
forever of the wretch before me, by harling him over the 
precipice at my feet, seized on me. I felt my hands stretch- 
ing themselves out toward him without my willing it — if I 
had waited another instant,! should have dashed him or my- 
self to destruction. But I turned back in time ; and, reckless 
of all danger, fled from the sight of him over the ragged and 
perilous surface of the cliflf. 

The shock of a fall among the rocks, before I had ad- 
vanced more than a few yards, partly restored my self-pos- 
session. Still I dared not look back to see if Mannion was 
following me, so long as the precipice behind him. was within 
view. 

I began to climb to the higher range of rocks almost at 
the same spot by which I had descended from them — 'judg- 
ing by the close thunder of the water in the chasm. Half- 
way up, I stopped at a broad resting-place, and found that I 
must proceed a little, either to the right or to the left, in a 
horizontal direction, before I could easily get higher. At that 
moment the mist was slowly brightening again. I looked 
first to the left, to see where I could get good foothold— then 
to the right, toward the outer sides of the riven rocks close 
at hand. 

At the same instant I caught sight dimly of the figure of 
Mannion, moving shadow-like below and beyond me, skirting 
the farther edge of the slippery plane of granite that shelved 
into the gaping mouth of the hole. The brightening atmos- 
phere showed him that he had risked himself, in the mist, too 
near to a dangerous place. He stopped — looked up and saw 
me watching him — raised his hand — and shook it threaten- 
ingly in the air. The ill-calculated violence of his action, in 
making that menacing gesture, destroyed his eqniiibrium — 
he staggered — tried to recover himself — swayed half round 
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where he stood — then fell heavily backward, right on to the 
steep shelving rock. 

The wet sea-weed slipped through his fingers, as they 
madly clutched at it. He straggled frantically to thrgw 
himself toward the side of the declivity; slipping farther and 
farther down it at every effort. Close to the month of tiie 
abyss, he sprang up as if he had been shot. A tremendous 
jet of spray hissed out upon him at the same moment I 
heard a scream, so shrill, so horribly unlike any human cry, 
that it seemed to silence the very thundering of the water. 
The spray fell. For one instant, I saw two livid and bloody 
hands tossed up against the black walls of the hole, as ho 
dropped into it. Then the waves roared again fiercely in 
their hidden depths; the spray flew out once more; and when 
it cleared off, nothing was to be seen at the yawning mouth 
of the chasm — nothing moved over the shelving granite but 
some torn particles of sea-weed sliding slowly downward in 
the running ooze. 

The shock of that sight must have paralyzed within me 
the power of remembering what followed it ; for I can recall 
nothing, after looking on the emptiness of the rock below, 
except that I crouched on the ledge under my feet, to save 
myself from falling ofi' it — that there was an interval of ob- 
livion — and that I seemed to awaken again, as it were, to 
the thundering of the water in the abyss. When I rose and 
looked around me, the seaward sky was lovely in its cleai-- 
ness; the foam of the leaping waves flashed gloriously in 
the sunlight; and all that remained of the mist was one 
great cloud of purple shadow, hanging afar off over the whole 
inland view. 

I traced my way back along the promontory feebly and 
slowly. My weakness was so great that I trembled in every 
limb. A strange uncertainty about directing myself in the 
simplest actions overcame my mind. Sometimes I stopped 
short, hesitating in spite of myself at the slightest obstacles 
in my path. Sometimes I grew confused without any cause, 
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about the direction in which I was proceeding', and fancied I 
was going back to the fishing village. Tlie sight that I had 
■witnessed seemed to be affecting me physically, far more than 
mentally. Ae I dragged myself on my weary way along the 
coast, there was always the same painful vacancy in ray 
thoughts: there seemed to be no power in them, yet, of real- 
izing Mannion's appalling death. 

By the time I arrived at this village, my strength was so 
utterly exhausted that the people at the inn were obliged 
to help mo up stairs. Even now, after some hours' rest, the 
mere exertion of dipping my pen in the ink begins to be a 
labor and a pain to me. Tliere is a strange fluttering at my 
heart ; my recollections are growing confused again — I cau 
write no more. 

23d. — The frightful scene that I witnessed yesterday still 
holds the same disastrous influence over me. I have vainly 
endeavored to think, not of Mannion's death, but of the free 
prospect which that death has opened to my view. Waking 
or sleeping, it is as if some fatality kept all my faculties im- 
prisoned within the black walls of the chasm. I saw the 
livid, bleeding hands flying past them again, in my dreams 
last night. And now, while the morning is clear and the 
breeze is fresh, no repose, no change comes to my thoughts. 
The bright beauty of unclouded daylight seems to have lost 
the happy influence over me which it used formerly to possess. 

25t/i. — All yesterday I had not energy enoagh even to add 
a line to this Journal. The strength to control myself seems 
to have gone from mo. The slightest accidental noise in the 
house throws me into a fit of trembling which I can not sub- 
due. Surely, if ever the death of one human being brought 
release and salvation to another, the death of Mannion has 
brought them to me ; and yet the effect left on my mind by 
the horror of having seen it is still not lessened — not even by 
the knowledge of all that I have gained by being freed from 
the deadliest and most determined enemy that man ever had, 
2Q(h. — Visions, half-waking, half-dreaming, alt through the 
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night : visions of my last lonely evening in the fishing ham- 
let — of Mannion again — the livid hands whirling to and fro 
over my head in the darkness ; then glimpses of home — of 
Clai-a reading to me in my study; then a change to the room 
where Mai'garet died — the sight of her again, with her long 
black hair streaming over her face; then oblivion for a little 
while ; then Mannion once more, walking backward and for- 
ward by my bedside — his death seeming like a dream, bis 
watching me through the night like a reality to which I had 
just awakened — Clara walking opposite to him on the other 
side — Ralph between them, pointing at me. 

25(A. — I am afraid my mind is seriously affected ; it must 
have been fatally weakened before 1 passed through the ter- 
rible scenes among the rocks of the promontory. My nerves 
must have suffered far more than I suspected at tho time, 
under the constant suspense in which I have been living since 
I left London, and under the incessant strain and agitation 
of writing the narrative of all that has happened to me. Sliall 
I send a letter to Ralph ? No — not yet. It might look like 
impatience — like not being able to bear my necessary ab- 
sence as calmly and resolutely as I ought 

28th. — A wakeful night, tormented by morbid apprehen- 
sions that the reports about me in the fishing village may 
Bpi'ead to this place — that inquiries may be made after Man- 
nion, and that I may be suspected of having caused his death. 

20(A, — Tho people at the inn have sent to get me medical 
advice. The doctor came to-day. Ho was kindness itself; 
but I fell into a fit of ti-embling the moment be entered the 
room, grew confused in attempting to tell him what was the 
matter with me, and at last could not articulate a single 
word distinctly. He looked very grave as he examined me, 
and questioned the landlady. I thought I beard him say 
something about sending for my friends, but could not be 
certain. 

31st. — Weaker and weaker, I tried in despair to-day to 
write to Ralph, but knew not how to word the letter. The 
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simplest forma of expression confused themselves inextrica- 
bly in my mind. I was obliged to give it up. It is a sur- 
prise to me to find that I can still add with my pencil to the 
entries in this Journal ! When I am no longer able to con- 
tinue, in some sort, the employment to which I have been 
usedfoi'BOmany weeks past, what will become of me? Shall 
I have lost the only safeguard that keeps me in my senses ? 

Worse ! worse ! I have forgotten what day of the month 
it is, and can not remember it for a moment together when 
they tell me — can not even recollect how long I have been 
confined to ray bed. I feel as if my heart was wasting away. 
Oh ! if I could only see Clara again. 

The doctor and a strange man have been looking among 
my papers. 

My God ! am I dying ? dying at the very time when there 
is a chance of happiness for my future life ? 

******** 

Clara! — far from her — nothing but the little book-marker 
she worked for me— leave it round my neck when I — 

I can't move or breathe or think. If I could only be taken 
back — if my father could see me as I am now ! Night again — 
the dreams that wtU come, always of home — sometimes the im- 
tried home in heaven, as well as the familiar home on earth — 

Clara 1 I shall die out of my senses, unless Clara — ^break 
the news gently — it may kill her — 

Her face so bright and calm ! her watchful, weeping eyes 
always looking at me, with a light in them that shines steady 
through the quivering tears. While the light lasts, I shall 
live ; when it begins to die out — * 



e lines of wrilirg beyond this point, but they a 
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LETTERS IN CONCLUSION. 



FROM "W1IJ.1AM PENHALE, MINER, AT BAKTALLOCK, IN CORN- 
WALL, TO ms WIFE IN LONDON, 

My dear Mart, — I received your letter yesterday, and 
was more glad than I can eay at hearing tliat our darling 
girl Susan has got such a good place in Loudon, and likes her 
new mistress so well. My kind respects to your sister and 
her huaband, and say I don't grumble about the money that's 
been spent in sending yow with Susan to take care of her. 
She was loo young, poor child, to be trusted to make the jour- 
ney alone ; and, as I was obliged to stop at home and work 
to keep tiie otiier cliildren, and pay back what we boiTOwed 
for the trip, of course you were the proper person, after me, 
to go with Susan, whose welfare is a more precious posses- 
sion to us than any money, I am sure. Besides, when I mar- 
ried you, and took you away to Cornwall,! always promised 
you a trip to London to see your friends again ; and now 
that promise ia performed. So, once again, don't fret about 
the money that's been spent ; I shall soon pay it back. 

Fve got some very strange news for you, Mary, You 
know how bad work was getting at tho mine before you went 
away— so bad that I thought to myself after you had gone, 
" Hadn't I better try what I can do in the fishing at Treen f" 
And I went there ; and, thank God, have got on well by it. 
I can turn ray band to most things ; and the fishing has been 
very good this year. So I have stuck to my work. And 
now I come to my news. 

The landlady at the inn here is, as you know, a sort of re- 
lation of mine. Weil, the third afternoon after you had 
T 
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gone, I was stopping to say a word to her at hor own door, 
on my way to the beach, when we saw a young gentleman, 
quite a stranger, coming up to ua. He looked very pale and 
wild-like, I thought, when he asked for a bed ; and then got 
faiut all of a sudden — bo faint and ill that I was obliged to 
lend a hand in getting him up stairs. The next morning I 
heard he was worse ; and it was just the same story the morn- 
ing after. He quite frightened the landlady, he was so rest- 
less, and talked to himself in such a strange way, specially 
at night. He wouldn't say what was the matter with him, 
or who he was ; we could only find out that he had been 
stopping among the fishing people farther west, and that they 
had not behaved very well to him at last — more shame for 
them ! I'm sure they could take no hurt from the poor 
young fellow, let hira be whom he may. Well, the end of it 
was that I went and fetched the doctor for htm myself, and 
when we got into his room, we found him all pale and trem- 
bling, and looking at us, poor soul, as if he thought we meant 
to murder him. The doctor gave his complaint some hard 
names which I don't know how to wnte down ; but it seems 
there's more the matter with his mind than his body, and 
that he must have had some great fright which has shaken 
his nerves all to pieces. The only way to do him good, as 
the doctor said, was to have him carefully nursed by his re- 
lations, and kept quiet among people he knew; strange faces 
about him being likely to make him worse. The doctor ask- 
ed where his friends lived, but he wouldn't say; and lately 
he's got so much worse that he can't speak clearly to us 
at all. 

Yesterday evening he gave us all a fright. The doctor, 
hearing me below asking after him, said I was to come up 
stall's and help to move him to have his bed made. As soon 
as I raised him up {though Pm sure I touched him as gently 
as I could), he fainted dead away. While he was being 
brought to, a little piece of something that looked like card- 
board, prettily embroidered with beads and silk, came away 
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from a string that held it round his neck, and dropped off the 
bedside, I picked it up ; for I remembered the time, Mary, 
when you and I were courting, and how precious the least 
thing was to me that belonged to you. So I took care of it 
for him, thinking it might be a keepsake from his sweet- 
heart. And sure enough, when he came to, he put up his 
thin white hands to his neck, and looked so thankful at me 
when I tied the little thing again to the string ! Just as I 
had done that, the doctor beckons me to the other end of the 

" This won't do," he says to me in a whisper. " If he goes 
on like this, he'll lose his reason, if not his lifa I mast 
search his papers, to find out what friends he has ; and you 
must be my witness." 

So the doctor opens hia little bag, and takes out a square 
sealed packet first ; then two or three letters tied together ; 
the poor soul looking all the while as if he longed to prevent 
us from touching them. Well, the doctor said there was no 
occasion to open the packet, for the direction was the same 
on all the letters, and the name corresponded with his ini- 
tials marked on his linen. 

"I'm next to certain this is where he lives, or did live; so 
this is wbei-e I'll write," says the doctor, 

"Shall my wife take the letter, sir?" says I. "She's in 
London with our girl, Susan ; and, if his friends should be 
gone away from where you are writing to, she may be able 
to trace them." 

" Quite right, Penhale !" says he ; " we'll do that. Write 
to your wife, and put my letter inside yours." 

I did as he told me, at once ; and his letter is inside this, 
with the direction of the house and the street. 

Now, Mary, dear, go at once, and see what you can find out. 
The direction on the doctor's letter may be his home ; and if 
it isn't, there may be people there who can tell you whei'e 
it is. So go at once, and let us know directly what luck 
you have had, for there is no time to be lost: and if you 
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saw the young gentleman, you would pity him as much as 
we do. 

This has got to be such a long letter that I have no room 
left to write any more. God bless you, Mary, and God bless 
my darling Susan ! Give her a kiss for father's sake, and 
believe me, Your loving husband, 

William Penh alb. 



FROM MARY PESHALE TO HEE HUSBAND, 

Deahebt William, — Susan sends a hundred kisses, aud 
best loves to you and her brothers and sisters. She's get- 
ting on nicely ; and her mistress is as kind and fond of her as 
can be. Best respects, too, from my sister Martha, and her 
husband. And now Pve done giving you all my messages, 
I'll tel! you some good news for the poor young gentleman 
who is 80 bad at Treen. 

As soon as I had seen Susan, and read your letter to her, I 
went to the place where the doctor's letter directed me. 
Such a grand house, William ! I was really afraid to knock 
at the doov. So I plucked up courage, and gave a pull at the 
bell ; and a very fat, big man, with his head all plastered 
over with powder, opened the door, almost before I had done 
nnging. " If you please, sir," says I, showing him the name 
on the doctor's letter, " do any friends of this gentleman live 
here ?" " To be sure they do," says he ; " his father and sis- 
ter live here : bnt what do you want to know for ?" " I want 
them to read this letter," says I. " It's to tell them that the 
young gentleman is very bad in health down in our country." 
" You can't see my master," says he, " for he's confined to his 
bed by illness ; and Miss Clara is very poorly, too — you had 
better leave the letter with me." Just as he said this, an elder- 
ly lady crossed the hall (I found out she was the housekeepei-, 
afterward), and asked what I wanted. When I told hei-, she 
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looked quite startled. "Step this way, ma'am," eays she; 
" you will do Miss Clara more good than all the doctors put 
together. But you must break the news to her carefully, be- 
fore she sees the letter. Please to make it out better news 
than it is, for the young lady is in very delicate health." We 
went up stairs — such stair-carpets ! I was almost frightened 
to step on them, after walking through the dirty streets. 
The housekeeper opened a door, and said a few words inside, 
which I could not hear, and then let me in where the young 
lady was. 

Oh, William ! she had the sweetest, kindest face lever saw 
in my life. But it was so paie, and there was such a sad look 
in her eyes when she asked me to sit down, that it went to 
my heart when I thought of the news I had to tell her, I 
couldn't speak just at first ; and I suppose she thought I was 
in some trouhle^for she begged me not to tell her what I 
wanted till I was better. She said it with such a voice and 
such a look, that, like a great fool, I burst out crying, instead 
of answering as I ought. But it did me good, though, and 
made me able to tell her about her brother (breaking it as 
gently as I could) before I gave her the doctor's letter. She 
never opened it ; but stood up before me as if she was turned 
to stone— not able to cry or speak or move. It frightened 
me so, to see her in such a dreadful state, that I forgot all 
about the grand house, aud the difference there was between 
us, and took her in my ai-ms, making her sit down on the 
sofa by me — just as I should do if I was consoling our own 
Susan under some great trouble. Well, I soon made her 
look more like herself, comforting her in every way I could 
think of; and she laid her poor head on my shoulder, and I 
took and kissed her {not remembering a bit about its being 
a bom lady and a stranger that I was kissing) ; and the tears 
came at last, and did her good. As soon as she could speak, 
she thanked God her brother was found, and had fallen into 
kind hands. She hadn't courage to read the doctor's letter 
herself, and asked me to do it. Though he gave a very bad 
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account of the young gentleman, he said that care and nurs- 
ing, and getting him away from a strange place to his own 
home and among his friends, might do wonders for him yet. 
When I came to this part of the letter, she started up, and 
asked me to give it to her. Then she inquired when I was 
going hack to Cornwall; and I said "as soon as possible" 
(for, indeed, it's time I was home, William), " Wait ; pray 
wait till I have shown this letter to my father !" says she. 
And she ran out of the room with it in her hand. 

After some time, she came hack with her face all of a flush, 
like ; looking quite different to what she did before, and say- 
ing that I had done more to make the family happy by com- 
ing with that letter than she could ever thank me for as she 
ought, A gentleman followed her in, who was her eldest 
brother (she said) ; the pleasantest, liveliest gentleman I ever 
saw. He shook hands as if he had known me all his life; 
and told me I was the first person he had ever met with who 
had done good in a family by bringing them bad news. 
Tlien he asked mo whether I was ready to go to Cornwall 
the next morning with him and the young lady, and a friend 
of his who was a doctor. I had thought already of getting 
the parting over with poor Susan that very day : so I said 
"Yes," After that, they wouldn't let me go away till I had 
had something to eat and drink ; and the dear, kind young 
lady asked mo all about Susan, and where she was living, and 
about you and the children, just as if she had known us like 
neighbors. Poor thing ! she was so finmed, and so anxious 
for the next morning, that it was all the gentleman could 
do to keep her quiet, and prevent her falling into a sort of 
laughing and crying fit, which it seems she had been liable 
to lately. At last they let me go away ; and I went and 
stayed with Susan as long as I could before I bid her good- 
by. She bore the parting bravely — poor, dear child ! God 
in heaven bless her ! and I'm sure he wilt ; for a better 
daughter no mother ever had. 

My dear husband, I am afraid this letter is very badly 
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written ; but tbe tears are in my eyes, thinking of Susan ; 
and I feel so wearied and flurried after what has happened. 
We are to go off very early to-morrow morning in a carriage, 
which is to he. put on the railway. Only think of my riding 
home in a fine can-iage with gentlefolks! — how surprised 
Willie and Kancy aud the other children will be ! I shall 
get to Treen almost as soon as my letter ; but I thought I 
would write, so that you might have the good news, the first 
moment it could get to you, to tell the poor young gentle- 
man. I'm sure it must make him better, only to liear that 
his brother and sister are coming to fetch him home. 

I can't write any more, dear William, Vm so very tired ; 
except that I long to see you and the little ones again ; and 
that I am, Your loving and dutiful wife, 

Maey Penhale. 



TO MR. JOHN REESARD, FItOM THE WRiTEB OF TOE FOKEGO- 

ING AUTOBIOGEAPHT. 
[This lellev is nearly niue years later in date than the letters which pee- 

Lahreath Cotiage, Bbecohshihb. 

Mt dear Friend, — I find, by your last letter, that you 
doubt whether I still remember the circumstances under 
which I made a certain promise to you more than eight 
years ago. You are mistaken : not one of those circum- 
stances has escaped my memory. To satisfy you of this, I 
will now recapitulate them. You will own, I think, that I 
have forgotten nothing. 

After my removal from Corawall (shall I ever forget the 
first sight of Clara and, Ralph at my bedside I), when the 
nervous malady from which I suflercd so long had yielded 
to the afiectionate devotion of my family — aided by the 
untiring exercise of your skill — one of my first anideties 
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was to show that I could gratefully appreciate your eser- 
tioDS for my good, by reposing the same confidence in you 
which I should place in my nearest and dearest relatives. 
From the time when we first met at the hospital, your serv- 
ices were devoted to me, through much misery of mind and 
body, with the delicacy and the selfnJenial of a true friend. 
I felt that it was only your due that you should know by 
what trials I had been reduced to the situation in which 
you found me, when you accompanied my brother atid sister 
to Cornwall — I felt this ; and placed in your hands, for your 
own private perusal, the narrative which I had written of 
my error and of its terrible consequences. To tell you all 
that had happened to me, with my own lips, was more than 
I could do then — and, even after this lapse of years, would 
be more than I eould do now. 

After you had read the naiTative, you urged me, on re- 
turning it into my possession, to permit its publication dur- 
ing my lifetime. I granted the justness of the reasons which 
led you to counsel me thus; but I told you, at the same 
time, that an obstacle, which I was bound to respect, would 
prevent me from following your advice. While my father 
lived, I could not sufier a manuscript in which he was rep- 
resented (no matter under what excess of provocation) as 
separating himself in the bitterest hostility from his own 
son, to be made public property. I could not sufier events 
of wbich we never afterward spoke ouraelves, to be given to 
others in the form of a printed narrative which might per- 
haps fall under his own eye. You acknowledged, I remem- 
ber, the justice of these considerations; and promised, in case 
I died before him, to keep back my manuscript from publica- 
tion as long as my fatl I d Ibd yu 1ft tht 
engagement, howevei yutpltlall dtltl 

should reconsider yo at,nt na I ti dhm 
This was my promis d th w tl m t 

under which it was m d T n II 11 I tl k tl t y 
memory is more aecnrat tl a y had mag el tt b. 
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And now yon write to remind me of my part of our agree- 
ment — iorbearing, with your accustomed delicacy, to intro- 
duce the subject, until more than six months have elapsed 
since my father's death. You have done well. I have had 
time to feel all the consolation afforded to me by the remem- 
brance that, for years past, my life was of some use in sweet- 
ening my father's ; that his death has occurred in the ordinary 
course of ftature ; and that I never, to my own knowledge, 
gave him any cause to repent the full and loving reconcilia- 
tion which took place between us, as soon as we could speak 
together freely after my return to homo. 

Still I am not answering your question : — Am I now will- 
ing to permit the publication of my narrative, provided all 
names and places mentioned in it remain concealed, and I 
am known to no one but youreelf, Ralph, and Clara, as the 
writer of my own story ? I reply that I am willing. In a 
few days, you will receive the manuscript by a safe hand. 
Neither my brother nor my sister object to its being made 
public on the terms I have mentioned ; and I feel no hesita- 
tion in accepting the permission thus accorded to me. I 
have not glossed over the fiightineee of Ralph's character ; 
but the brotherly kindness and manly generosity which lie 
beneath it are as apparent, I hope, in my narrative as they 
are in fact. And Clara, dear Clara ! — all that I have said 
of her is only to be regretted as unworthy of the noblest 
subject that my pen, or any other pen, can have to write on. 

One difficulty, however, still remains : — How are the pages 
which I am about to send you to be concluded ? In the 
novel-reading sense of the word, my story has no real con- 
elusion. The repose that comes to all of us after trouble — to 
wie, a repose in life ; to others, how often a reposo only in 
the grave ! — is the end which nmst close this autobiography : 
an end, calm, natural, and uneventful; yet not, perhaps, de- 
void of all lesson and value. Is it fit that I should set my- 
self, for the sake of effect, to make a conclusion, and terminate 
by fiction what was begun, and thus far has proceeded, in 
P2 
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trath? In the interests of Art, as well as in the interests of 
Keality, surely cot I 

Whatever remains to he related after the last entry in my 
Journal will be found expressed in the simplest, and there- 
fore the best form, by the letters from William and Mary 
Penhale, which I send you with this. When I revisited 
Cornwall, to see the good miner and his wife, I found, in the 
courae of the inquiries which I made as to the past, that 
they still preserved the letters they had written about me 
while I lay ill at Treen. 1 asked permission to take copies 
of these two documents, as containing materials, which I 
could but ill supply from my own resources, for filling np 
a gap in my story. They at once consented ; telling me that 
they had always kept each other's letters after marriage as 
carefully as they kept them before, in token that their first 
afibction remained to the last nnchanged. At the same time 
they entreated me, with the most earnest simplicity, to polish 
their own homely expressions ; and turn them, as they phrased 
it, into proper reading. You may easily imagine that I knew 
better than to do this ; and you will, I am sure, agree with 
me that both the letters I send should be printed as literally 
aa they were copied by my hand. 

Having now provided for the continuation of ray story to 
the period of my return home, I have a word or two to say 
on the subject of preparing the autobiography for press. 
Failing in the resolution, even now, to look over my manu- 
script again, I leave the corrections it requires to others — 
but on one condition. Let none of the passages in which 
I have related events, or described characters, be either soft- 
ened or suppressed. I am well aware of the tendency, in 
some readers, to denounce truth itself as improbable, unless 
their own personal experience has home witness to it ; and 
it is on this very account, that I am firm in my detennination 
to allow of no cringing beforehand to anticipated increduli- 
ties. What I have written is Truth; and it shall go into 
the world as Truth should — entirely un com promised. Let 
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my style be corrected as completely as yon will ; bnt leave 
characters and events which are taken from realities real aa 
they are- 

In regard to the surviving persona with whom this narra- 
tive associates me, I have little to say which it can concern 
the reader to know. The man whom I have presented in 
the preceding pages under the name of Sherwiu is, I believe, 
still alive, and still residing in France — whither be retreated 
soon after the date of the last events mentioned in my auto- 
biography, A new system had been introduced into his 
business by his assistant, which, when left to his own unaid- 
ed resources, he failed to carry out. His affaii-a became in- 
volved; a commereial crisis occurred, which he was wholly 
unable to meet; and he was made a bankrupt, having first 
dishonestly secured to himself a subsistence for life out of 
the wreck of his property. I aceidentally heard of him, a few 
years since, as maintaining among the English residents of 
the town he then inhabited the character of a man who had 
undeservedly -suffered from severe family misfortunes, and 
who bore his afflictions with the moat exemplary piety and 
resignation. 

To those once connected with him, who are now no more, 
I need not and can not refer again. That part of the dreary 
Past with which they arc associated is the part which I still 
shrink in terror from thinking on. There are two names 
which my lips have not uttered for years ; which, in this life, 
I shall never pronounce again. The night of Death is over 
them : a night to look away from for evermore. 

To look away from — but toward what object? The Fut- 
ure? That way, I see but dimly even yet. It is on the 
Present that my thonghta are fixed, in the contentment which 



For the last five months I have lived here with Clara — 
here, on the little estate which was once her mother's, which 
is now hers. Long before my father's death we often talked, 
in the great country-honse, of future days which we might 
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pass together, as we pass them now, in this place, Thoogh 
we may often leave it for a time, we shall always look back 
to Lanreath Cottage as to oar hoine. The years of retire- 
ment which I spent at the Hall, after my recovery, have not 
awakened in me a single longing to return to the busy world. 
Ralph — now the head of our family ; now aroused by his new 
duties to a sense of his new position — Ralph, already eman- 
cipated fi-om many of the habits which once enthralled and 
degraded him, has written, bidding me employ to the utmost 
the resources which his position enables him to offer me, if I 
decide on entering into public life. But I have no such pur- 
pose ; I am still resolved to live on in obscurity, in retire- 
ment, in peace. I have suffered too much; I have been 
wounded too sadly, to range myself with the heroes of Am- 
bition, and fight my way upward from the ranks. The glory 
and the glitter which I once longed to look on as my own 
would dazzle and destroy me now. Such shocks as I have 
endured leave that behind them which changes the character 
and the purpose of a life. The raonntain-path of Action is 
no longer a path for me; my future hope pauses with my 
present happiness in the shadowed valley of Repose. 

Not a repose which owns no duty, and is good for no use; 
not a repose which Thought can not ennoble, and Affection 
can not sanctify. To serve the cause of the poor and the 
ignorant, in the little sphere which now surrounds me; to 
smooth the way for pleasure and plenty, where pain and 
want have made it rugged too long ; to live more and more 
worthy, with every day, of the sisterly love which, never 
tiring, never changing, watches over me in this last retreat, 
this dearest home — these are the purposes, the only pur- 
poses left, which I may still cherish. Let me but live to 
fulfill them, and life will have given to mo all that I can 
ask, 

I may now close my letter. I have communicated to you 
all the materials I can supply for the conclusion of my auto- 
biography, and have furnished you with the only directions 
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I wish to give in reference to its publication. Present it to 
the reader in any form, and at any time, that you think fit. 
On its. reception by the public I have no wish to speculate. 
It is enough for rae to know that, with all its faults, it has 
been written in sincerity and in truth. I shall not feel false 
shame at its failure, or false pride at its success. 

If there be any further information which you think it 
necessary to possess, and which I have forgotten to commu- 
nicate, write to me on the subject — or, far better, come here 
yourself, and ask of me with your own lips all that you desire 
to know. Come, and judge of the life I am now leading, by 
seeing it as it really is. Though it be only for a few days, 
pause long enough in your career of activity and usefulness, 
of fame and honor, to find leisure time for a visit to the cot- 
tage where we live. This is as much Clara's invitation as 
mine. She will never forget {even if I could!) al! that I 
have owed to your friendship — will never weary (even if I 
shonld tiro!) of showing you that we are capable of deserv- 
ing it. Come, then, and see hef as well as me — see her, once 
more, my sister of old times ! I remember what you said of 
Clara, when we last met, and last talked of her; and I believe 
you will be almost as happy to see her again in her old char- 
acter as I am. 

Till then, farewell! Do not judge hastily of my motives 
for persisting in the life of retirement which I have led for so 
many years past. Do not think that calamity has chilled 
my heart or enervated my mind. Past suffering may have 
changed, but it has not deteriorated me. It has fortified my 
spirit with an abiding strength ; it has told me plainly, much 
that was but dimly revealed to me before ; it has shown me 
nses to which I may put my existence, that have their sanc- 
tion from other voices than the voices of fame ; it has taught 
me to feel that bravest ambition which is vigorous enough 
to overleap the little life here ! Is there no aspiration in the 
purposes for which I would now live ? Bernard ! whatever 
we can do of good in this world, with our affections or our 
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facilities, rises to the Eternal World above us, as a song of 
praise from Humanity to God. Amid the thousand, thousand 
tones ever joining to swell the music of that song, are those 
which sound loudest and grandest here, the tones which 
travel sweetest aud purest to the Imperishable Throne; 
which mingle in the perfecteat harmony with the anthem 
of the angel choir ! Ast your own heart that question — and 
then say, may not the obscurest life — even a life like mine 
— be dignified by a lasting aspiration, and dedicated to a 
noble aim ? 

I have done. The calm summer evening has stolen on mo 
while I have been writing to you ; and Clara's voice — now 
the happy voice of the happy old times — calls to me from 
our garden seat to come out and look at the sunset over the 
distant sea. Once more — farewell 1 
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WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS, 

ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

l£mo, Cloth, $1 mper Vohnne. 
WITH STEEL PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR BY HALPIN. 



Ill view of the visit of Mr. WiLKiE Collins to this counlry, 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers have the pleasure of atinounciiig a 
New Library EditLon of the Works of this popular novelist, em- 
beUished with many illustrations by English and American artists- 
some of which have been drawn expressly for this edition — and 
with a New Portrait of the author, engraved on Steel by Halpin. 
One volume will be issued eadi month undl the completion of the 
series. The convenient size of the volumes will commend this 
tasteful edition to the favor of American readers, among whom the 
author of " No Name," " The "Woman in White," " Man and Wife," 
and "The New Magdalen," is no less widely known than among 
his own countrymen. 

Wilkie Collins has no living superior in the act of constructing a 
story. Others may equal if not surpass him in the delineation of 
character, or- in the use of a story for the development of social the- 
-ories, or for the redress of a wrong against humanity and civiliza- 
tion ; but in his own domain he stands alone, without a rival. * * * 
He holds that " the main element in the attraction of all stories is 
the interest of curiosity and the excitement of surprise." Other 
writers had discovered this before Collins ; but, recognizing the 
clumsiness of the contrivances in use by inferior authors, he essays, 
by artistic and conscientious use of the same materials and similar 
devices, to captivate his readers. — N. Y. Evening Post. 

We can not call to mind any novelist or romancer of past times 
whose constructive powers f^rly can be placed above his. He is a 
literary artist, and a great one too, and he always talies his readers 
with him. — Boston Travsller. 
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2 Wtikte CoSins's Novels. 

Of all the living writers of English fiction, no one better under- 
stands the art of story-telling than Wilkie Collins. He has a faculty 
of coloring the mystery of a plot, exciting terror, pity, curiosity, and 
other passions, such as belot^s to fewif any of his<^o«/f^n;j-, however 
much they may excel him in other respects. His style, too, is singu- 
larly approptiate~kss forced and artificial than the average mod- 
em novelist. — Boston Transcript. 



THE NEW MAGDALEN. 

BASIL. 

HIDE-AND-SEEK. 

HO NAMK 

THE DEAD SECRET. 



POOR MISS FINCH. 

ARMADALE. 

MAN AND WIFE. 

THE MOONSTONE. 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 



QDEEN OF HEARTS. 



S^= Harper & Beothers also publish a Cheap Edit! 
WiLKiE CoiLiNS's Novels : 

ARMAD ^LF 11 us a ed So Pap 

MAN AND WIFE I 1 6lral=d Svo Papi 

THE MOON'^TONE Illuslratcd S o, Pap 

NO NAME III slraied flvo Pap 

POOR MISS FINCH Illosttated Svo, Pap 

THE WOM-VN IN WHITF llluslra ed 8 o Pap. 

THE NEW M \L D 4LEN 8 Papi 



PlBLMEIIBl HABPER ^ BROTHERS, NEW SORR 



Vpartoftks United Statu 
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LORD LYTTON'S WORKS. 



HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yobk. 



Who le there nniSiis in ore pereon the im^nation, the pdssion, the hu- 
mor, the enet^, the kuowledge of (be heart, the artist-like eye, tlie orlghial- 
ity, the fttiioy, and tha iBaruiag of Edward l^ttou Bulwer ! In a vivid wit- 
iu profnndity aad a Gothic maselveness of thonghl— in styie— in a colm cer- 
tainty and defiultiveneas of purpose— in indueliy— and. above all, in tlie 
poiver of controlling and regulating, by volition, his illimitable Jkonlties of 
mind, be Is uneqnaled— he ia aaBpproacbed.—£uGAB A. Foi. 

KBNBLM CHILLINGLY. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents ; 12nio, Cloth, 

$1 25. 
THE FAEISIAWS. (In cours'. of puhlicalion in Harfee's 

WliEKLV.) 

THE COMING RACE. 12mo, Paper, 50 tenls ; Clolh, f 1 00. 

KING ARTHUR. A Poem. 12iiio, Cloth, $1 76. 

THE ODES AND BPODES OP HOHACB. A Metrical 

Translation into ETiglish. With Intiixluction and Commenta- 

tiea. With Lntiii Text from the Editions of Oielli, Maoleaiie, 

and Yonge. ISmo, Cloth, $1 75. 
MISCELLANEOUS PHOSH -wrORElS. 2 vols., I2mo, 

Cloth, $3 60. 
CAXTONIAKA: a Series of Essays on Life, Liter.iture, and 

Manners. 12ino, Cloth, $1 7i). 
THE LOST TALES OP MILETUS. 12mo, Cloth, $1 SO. 
A STRANGE STORY. A Novel. Illustrated by American 

Artista, 8vo, Paper, f 1 00 ; IHmo, Cloth, |1 35. 
■WHAT -WILL HE DO WITH IT? A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 

$150; Cloth, $200, 



LUCEBTIA; or. The Children of Night. ANorel. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 

THE LAST OP THE BARONS. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 

%\ OO. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
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TTie Works of Lord Lytton 



HABOLD, the Last of the Saxon Kings. A Novel, 



DEVEREUX. A Tale. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE DISOWNED. A Novel, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

THE LAST DAYS OP POMPEII. A Novel. 8vo, Pap 

THE PILGRIMS OP THE RHINE. A Novel. 8vo, 1 

ZANOHI. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

PATTL CLIFFORD. A Novel. A New and Enlarged Editi 
Svo, I'aper, 50 cents. 

EUGENE ARAM. A Tale. Svo, Paper, 50 cenis. 

ERNEST MALTHAVERS. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 50 cet 



CALDBHON the courtier, a Novel. I2mo, Paper, 

RIENZI. A Novel. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

GODOLPHIN. ANovel. I9mo,Cloth,H60; 8vo,Paper, 50c 

THE STUDENT. A Novel. 12mo, Cloth, |1 50. 

ATHENS, ITS RISE AND FALL. With Views of the Lit- 
erature, Philosophy, and Social Life of the Athenians. 2 
lamo, Cloth, $1 50. 

ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. S vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
%\ r>i). 

THE RIGHTFUL HEIR. A Play. 16mo, Paper, 15 cents. 

■3" Hakpbr & BhOtiibhB will send the above books by mail, 
postage free, on receipt of price. 
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VALUABLE AND INTERESTING WORKS 

FOR 

PUBLIC & PMTATE LIBRARIES, 



E HAllPER & BROTHEBS, New Yohk. 



full List 0/ Books auilable for Librar 
Tn»i)B-Li9T and CiiALooDB, which ma 
plisation to tlie PubliBlierB j^eramuzU^, o 



BuYOl Obaetvatory at Greeowiob. Willi 10 Clicomo-Llttiogmpbs aud 86 

WoodcnW. 8I0, Clotb, 16 09. 
HTJDSOH'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Joarnflliam In the United States, 

from leSO to 1S!% By FsBnEHiaE HnnBOn. Crown 3vo, Clotb, $i 00. 
PIKB'a SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Snb-Tropical Rgmblee in the Land 

of the AphanaptBiTs. By NieOLie Puft tF. 8. Consul, Port Louia, 

Maniltins. Profusely ItlnslTat«d from tbe Antbor'e own Sketclifta ; con- 
taining also Mapa aud Valuable Meteorological Charts, Crown Svo, 

Clotb. $3 SO. 
TKISTaAM'S THE LAND OF MOAB. The Reanlt otTraTsla and Diaoov- 

eriesoa the Bast Side of tbe Dead Sea and the Jordan. ByH.B.TBie- 

TB««, M.A,LL.D., F.R.&.Mnatar o( tbe Qreathara Hospital, and Hon. 

Canon of DutUam. With a Chapter ou the Petaiao Palace of Miiehita, 

by Jab. FERanaoB, F.K.8. Wlili Map and UlUBtralionfl. Crown Svo, 

doth, $1(60, 
SANTO DOMINGO, Past ana Presantiwitb a Glanca at Hayti. By Samhel 

Hazard. Maps and IlluEtratione. Crown Svo, Clotb, $S SO. 
LIFE OF ALFRED COOKMAN. The Life of the Rav. Alfred Cookman; 

with some Accoont of his Fatber, tbe Rev. George Ortroaton Cookman. 

By Hkhby B. RinaAWw, D.D. With an Intvoduotu)n by Eiabop Fobteb, 

LL.D. Portrait on Steal. 13mo, Clotb, $2 00. 
HBEVEY'S CHRISTIAN RHETORIC. A Systsm of Christian Ebeloric, 

for the Use of Preachete and Other Speakers. By Georob WiNcitBO 

Hebyei.M.A., AuthorofRhetorio otConversati(in,"&o. Svo, Cloth, 

JSBO. 
CASTELAE'S OLD ROMS AND NEW ITALY. Old Rome and New Italy. 

C&th.lBMO. ' " ^ - - . 

THE TREATY OP WASSINGTC^ I ? NeBOtintlon.Execatinn, and the 

DisCTseions Re!a ng The eto By Caleb CoauiKa. Crown Svo, Cloth, 

$B00. 
PRIME'S I GO A-FI'iHlNG IQoaF h ng. ByW.C.PniMB. CrownSvo, 

HALLOCK'S FISHING TOIRIUT The FjBhing Tourist: Angler's Qiiide 
and Reforence Book By Chables Hsllook. Illustration b. Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

SCOTT'S AMERICAN FI=!HINa F h ng In American Waters. By Ga- 
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a Harper &' Brothers' Valuable and Interesting Works. 

ANNUAL RECORD OP SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY FOE ISTS. Edited 
by Ptof. Spekoeg F. Baibd, of tlie Smttbaonkn lOEtitotioii, wiih tbe As- 

{UDiform with the Aa-nval Rserrti of Sciena ond Im&stri/ for ISIl. 

ISmo, Cloth, $» 00.) 
COL, FORNEY'S ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. Anacdolea of PahUc 

Men. By JounW.FoBBBT. 12mo, Cloth, $a 00. 
MIBS BBECHEK'S HOOSEKEBPEK AND HEALTIIKEEPEK : I 

iQg Five Hundred Recipes forEooaomi ■ ' " ■ " • ■ 

mauyDlKcllons for securing Health ql ,, _, 

siclana ofall ClasseB. Illostratione. lliDto, tlotb, $1 ol. 
FARMBALLADS. By Wu-i Cibxbtos. Handeomely llluatmted. Square 

Svo, Oummental Cloth, S^ 00 ; Qilt Edges, $i 50. 
POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Tbe Poels uf tbe Nina- 

teeDtb Centnty. Selected aud Edited by tbe Rev. Bobbrt Aeis Wii.i^ 

uoR. With Enslisb and Amerlcati Additions, arranged by Etebt A. 

DivoEiBOK, Editor of " Cyclopiedi- -•' • ■ — ■ " ■■ " — 

iag SelectioDs from tbe Gir— -• 



Turkey Morocco, $9 M 
THE R 



Tbiaw 



Qi-eatest Autboie or tbe Age, Superbly iTlus- 
igs trom Designs by the most Eminent Artists. 
■" ".rf«'«.^ on Superdne Tint"-" d*-^ .,:.,i.i™ 
Edges, ^00: HaJf 



Tinted Paper, riobly 



Ban Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 
.96 pp. 

II. ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT in Conaection witb some Keceut Proposals for its Revision. 
By RicBAEn CuEKuvn Tbbhoh, D.D., Atcbbtabop of Dnblia. 191 pp. 
in. CONSTDERATIOHS ON THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
VERSION OP THE NEW TESTAMBXT. By C. J. Ellicott, D.D., 



MOTLEY'S DUTCH REPUBLIC. Tbe Rise of the Dnlob Repnblio. By 



^, LL.D.,D.C.L, Witb a 
Svo, Clotb.JlOMh. 



e United Netber- 



-1609. Willi a tul! View of the Englfsli-Dntcb Stinggle against Spain, 
nd of the Origin and Destrantion of the Spanish Armaiiii. By Johb 
OTUBOP MoTLBT, LLD., D.C.L. PoitTftits. 4 TOls., 8yo. Cloth, |14 00. 



S LIFE OF CfflSAR. Tbe History of Julius Ciesar. ByHia 

late Imperial Majesty NiPOLBOM m. Two Volumes reaflj. Library Edi- 
tion, Svo, Cloth, fa 60 per vol, 

AYDN'S DICTIONARY OP DATES, ralating to all Ages and Nations. 
For Uniiereal Reference, Edited by Bknjahin Vihoknt, Assistant Secre- 
tary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal lostitat.ton of Great Britain : 
and KevlMd for the Use of American Readers. 6vo, Cloth, SB 00 ; Steep, 



MACGREQOR'S ROB ROT ON THE JORDAN. 
. , — _ , „ , „ ^ ^^ _, 

Jamascna. _. 

m Svo, Cloth, $a 60. 



-- Tbo Rob Roy on thi 

-„ . ...a Sea, and Gennefaretb, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Pities 

indl^ypt,aiid the]" ' " ' 
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Harper &' Brother^ Valaahle and Inltresting Works. 3 

„ MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. The Malay AtcUpelago : the 
Ihe OrDiig-Utan and [be Bird of paradise. A NatratiTe of Trav 

ei, 1BM-13S2. Willi Studies of Maa and I4atuie. B7 Auksd Bhisel 

Wii.T.AOB. WlttiTenMapaanaPlfty-onBEiegantlllnstratitins. Crown 

8vo, (Uiitb, $8 til). 
WHYMPEK'S ALASKA. Travel and Adventnte In the Territory of AJae- 

ia, tormerlj' Enssiaa America— now Ceded to the United States— and in 

various other parte of the North Pacific. By Fbeobbiok Whtmpib. 

With Map and III usltal Ions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $i M. 
OfiTON'S ANDES AND THE AMAZON. The Andes and the Amason : or. 

Across the Conthient or South America. By J«u- '- ". "- 



imy of Natural S.^!p 

of Equatorial America and ni 

WIHCHBLL'S SKETCHES OF CBEATION. Slietchea of Creatl 



Corresponding Member of the Academy M Natnra 
phia. With a New Map of" ■ ■ • -■ 
lions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3 



the Ultimiite Destinv of the Earth and the Solar Syslei 
I>EB WlBOMEtT., LL.D., '"—-"- -• ■>■' " "■ 



icUng the Pnmordla] C 
If the Sjrac 



irao, Clolh, $i ML 

WHITE'S MASSACRE OP ST. BARTHOLOMEW. TTie Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew ; Pi-eceded hy a History of Iha Relluiona Wats in the Reign 
ofChavlealX By Hehkt Whitb, M.A, Wllb Ilfustratlous. 8vo, Clath, 

LOSSINQ'S ElELD-BOOK OP THE REVOLUTION. Pictorial Pield-Bnok 
of the Revolution ; or, IllnatrationB, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
BioBraphy, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the War for Independ- 
ence. ByBEBBONj.LnssiKe. aTola.,8vo, Cloth,*!* 0»[ Slieep,tI8 00; 
Half Calt *19 00 i Pull Tnrkey Morocco, $23 0(1. 

LOSSING'S FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1612. Pictorial Field-Book 
ofthe Warof 1819; or, Dlnstrations, by Fen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the Last War for Ametl- 
canlnaependence. By Behsoh 3. Lossiho. With several tnndred Eb- 
gravinfis on Wood, by Losetng and Barritt, chiefly from Original Skewh- 
es by Ihe Author. 1C8S pages. Svo, Cloth, 17 00 1 Sheep, $9 aO; Half 
Cslf, $10 00. 

ALPORD'S GREEK TESTAMENT. The Greek Testament : ivlth a crit- 
ically revised Testi aDigest ofVarious Readiu^s " . .- . 
to Verbal and Idlomatl-'^— ""-' " 

ing the Foar Qoepels. 844 p^es, Svo, Clotb, SB 00 : Sheep, $6 ftO, 
ABBOTT'S FKBDEHICK THE GREAT, The Blstonr of Frederick the 

Second, called Frederick the Great. By Johh S. C. Addott. Elegantly 

IllDBtrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 
ABBOTT'S HISTORY OP THE FRENCH RBTOLUTIpN. The French 



Svols., 

ABBOTT'S NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA; or, Interestine Anecdotes an 
Remarkable Conversations of Che Emperor during the Five and a Hal 

,. . ,... ^.^.,..,._ .-.,.n,.,.j R.,m jijg Menior-'- -' '" "— 

id others. By 1 



Years of his CaptHitT. Collected from the Memorials of Las Casae, 
O'Meara, Montholon, Antoi — — ^ — ■-- '•-^—-'' - 



Vith IHustraOons. 8vo, Cloth, $B Ot 



ADDISON'S COMPLETE WOKKS. The Works of Joseph Addison, em- 
■--icingthemhole ofthe "Spectator." Complete In 3 vols., 3yo, Cloiti, 
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